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President’s 
Letter 








September 26, 1977 


Dear Colleagues: 


There is a new spirit abroad in the Church this season. One experiences it 
wherever one travels. At the national level administrative staff is being invested with 
authority commensurate with its responsibility. The conviction grows that the 
Church is in touch with its constituency, wanting to listen and prepared to lead. 
There is evidence of a new spirituality, uniting prayer with discipline and service. 
And there is a clearer focus on the nature of the Christian faith, beginning with its 
living center in Jesus Christ and seeking to learn what it means to be His 
servants in the world today. 

The new seminary generation breathes this spirit. The most popular area of study 
is the New Testament, there is a resurgence of interest in theology, and commitment 
to service, far from being diminished, is as great today as it has ever been. 

Another straw in the wind is the warm reception being given to the Major 
Mission Fund. The early pilot campaigns are more than achieving their goals, and 
there is the prospect that we shall be able to move out again in renewed strength in 
mission on six continents. 

The General Assembly Mission Council, in an effort to add theological depth to 
this new mission thrust, has begun a study of “The Great Ends of the Church.” 

This historic statement is a contribution brought into the union in 1958 by the 
United Presbyterian Church in North America, a church known throughout the 
world for its commitment to stewardship and mission. It is hoped that other bodies 
will join in this study, not as a mere historical exercise but enriched with the insights 
and perceptions of newly self-conscious groups whose understanding of the 

Christian faith is often in terms of human liberation. Such a study could put what we 
are doing back into focus and produce a theology with a purpose, a theology which 
never forgets that while we human beings may emancipate ourselves, only God 

can redeem and make free. 

Princeton Seminary hopes to contribute to this movement, not only in the 
training of men and women for ministry, but also in the extension and enrichment 
of its program in continuing education. Your generous response to the effort to build 
a solid financial base under the Center and its program is crucially important in 
achieving this goal. The entire Seminary community joins me in expressing profound 
gratitude, and in the prayer that this season will be the most rewarding and 
fulfilling that you have had. 


Faithfully yours, 


fi: gh ee 


James I. McCord 
President 
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On November 11, 1962, the Reverend KEITH CONNING (37B) enrolled as the first 
participant of the first seminar ever held at the Center of Continuing Education. He 
has since 1948 been pastor of the Brookwood Presbyterian Church in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Shown registering him is Ms. Diana Dawes (now with Radio Station WHWH, 
Princeton), who writes: “As you will note from the spartan-like atmosphere, 
registration was in the servants’ dining room at 12 Library, while Dr. Herman Morse 
(the first acting director of the Center) set up shop in the kitchen, complete with two 
huge gas stoves, a refrigerator and a massive double sink.” 

Since that time fifteen years ago more than 14,000 ministers and members of 
churches have taken part in the seminars and conferences held at the Center. Are 
you helping to maintain this service to the Church with your own gift and that of your 
congregation to the Fund for the Center of Continuing Education? 








Tim 
The man 

I came here in 1940, after four years in 
Louisville at the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary. And believe me, I was 
green behind the ears when I went there 
just out of graduate school. Louisville was 
far south for me, because I came from 
Pittsburgh, and it was jolting to discover 
students from Alabama who thought they 
were going north! I tremendously 
enjoyed the very small institution — about 
eight faculty members and 50 students; 
everybody knew everybody, and I was 
the only man in my department. We had 
freedom and opportunity, to say nothing 
of responsibility for the young graduate. 

I came to Princeton, I must say, rather 
reluctantly. Probably one of the things 
that interested Dr. Mackay in calling me 
here was that I had done a little writing. 
In my two years at Edinburgh I was, 
to use an exalted phrase, “foreign 
correspondent” for a denominational 
journal, The Banner, published in 
Pittsburgh. I wrote a monthly letter on 
events going on in Edinburgh, or 
wherever I happened to be. Somehow 
Dr. Mackay got hold of this and read it. 
And at Louisville I edited the Bulletin, a 
small quarterly which had been limping 
along, and put a little new life into it. 

He was interested in this. I hope he was 
interested in something else as well; 
but this must have been one of the 
things involved, because when I came he 
was already thinking of reviving the old 
Princeton Reviews, which had been 
published under various names and had 
been defunct for some 25 years. He had a 
vision, among many of his visions, to 
put this on his own docket; and he 
enlisted my help and that of others — and 
that’s the way Theology Today came 
into being. 


The journal 


The first issue was in April 1944, the 
worst possible time to launch a journal. 
There was a paper shortage and all sorts 
of restrictions, and money was tight for 
that sort of thing. We were able to 
manipulate this through Westminster 
Press. Leonard Trinterud, our first 
business manager, was at that time with 


_ Westminster, so we got our paper that 


way. 
Dr. Mackay, of course, was our first 


_ editor, and I was associate editor. We had 
/ an Editorial Board, not all Seminary 

_ people by any manner or means — he never 
_ wanted to make it a Seminary journal — 


so we had people like Walter Lowrie, 
Richard Niebuhr, Theodore Green. 
About 1951 Dr. Mackay began to feel that 


_ it was demanding more time than he 





HUGH THOMSON KERR, better known 
to his colleagues as “Tim,” is Princeton 
Seminary’s Benjamin B. Warfield 
Professor of Theology, Emeritus, and 
Editor of Theology Today. Something 
over a year ago he promised to talk with us 
about that most interesting journal's 
history. Shortly after graduation this past 
summer various associates applied the 
verbal thumbscrews. What happened was 
what we had all hoped: Not just the story 
of TT was recorded, but also some 
priceless recollections of the Seminary 
and of the changes in theological thought 
in the past nearly forty years. Remember 
with us. 


could give it, more than he had thought it 


would require, and he bowed out and 
became Chairman of the Editorial 
Council. I went on then as editor, working 
with him to some extent so that he could 
continue to know what was happening. 

So I’ve been connected with the 

periodical ever since it was launched. I’ve 
been at it so long that I can’t remember 
any time when Theology Today didn’t 
exist. 


The seminary — the 20s and 30s 


You must remember that the Seminary 
was rent asunder in 1929 by a far- 
reaching theological split — and the 
Board was riven, and the Trustees, and the 
alumni, and the faculty — and half 
walked out and formed Westminster 
Seminary in Philadelphia, over, pretty 
much, the interpretation of the Bible, and 
in controversy over the understanding of 
doctrine and practice. 

When Dr. Mackay came, in 1936, the 
place was really at the bottom of the heap 
and in bad repute, not only among 
Princetonians (who were either annoyed 
or delighted at what was going on), but 
among other theological seminaries and 
especially among our neighbors across 
the street. There was almost no 
connection between the Seminary and the 
University at that time. As an 
undergraduate I went to the University 


and set foot on the Seminary campus only 
once in four years, to go to tea at the 
Stevensons’. He was then president. It 
wasn’t that I had any animosity toward 
Princeton Seminary; it was just that 

there was an intangible wall between the 
two institutions. 

With that background, from ’29 until 
°36 the place was pretty dead. It took a 
long, long time, through which I lived, to 
see how, little by little, the Seminary, 
both in student enrollment and in faculty 
reputation, was renewed in any way at all. 


The seminary — the 40s and 50s 


When I came in 1940 and perhaps 
through that decade and the following 
one, there was, as I look back on it, 
enormous theological enthusiasm and 
excitement on the campus. It wasn’t 
always shared by the students or by the 
alumni, but the faculty was in 
transition, as it is today. Some of the 
older members were retiring, and a whole 
new group were coming in. This was 
Dr. Mackay’s deliberate intent, to bring 
in people with certain kinds of expertise: 
Charlie Fritsch in Old Testament, 

Bruce Metzger in Text and Criticism, 
Jurji in Comparative Religions (as it was 
then called), Lefferts Loetscher in 
American Church History, 
Homrighausen, Piper, Hromadka. 
Gehman was here; he was practically the 
only one who had been here and who 
stayed on. 

What Dr. Mackay had in mind was the 
building of a theological faculty which 
would be qualified in specific areas, but 
which would work together. This was 
remarkably successful. There was by no 
means any uniformity, but there was a 
kind of creative consensus. 

The curious thing was, this was not 
denominational. In fact, Lefferts 
Loetscher and I used to laugh in faculty 
groups, whenever it was mentioned, 
that he and I were the only born United 
Presbyterian Church people among 
them. Everybody else came from some 
place else. But they worked very well 
together — not, as I say, in any kind of 
theological conformity, but because this 
was a time of great theological excitement. 
This was the so-called “recovery of 
theology,” which involved the Barthian 
and the neo-orthodox inspiration from 
the continent and, to some extent, from 
Scotland and England. Little of it came 
from America. 

It was Reformed; it was Protestant; it 
was in part Lutheran. It was not Roman 
Catholic, one of the big differences 
between that time and this. There was 
no significant creative Catholic theology 
in those days, except people like Maritain, 
Gilson, Father Courtney Murray in this 
country — you could name them all on 
one hand. 


This “recovery of theology” was a 
fresh emphasis on the Bible, interpretation 
of the Bible, new interest in the Church — 
which led to the ecumenical movement — 
new interest in the old traditions, the 
history and the creeds of the churches. An 
enormous preaching and homiletical 
excitement went on: people like Buttrick, 
Sizoo, Sockman, Bonnell — there were 
dozens of them, whereas today you 
cannot find six outstanding preachers in 
the whole country. 

This was also — a phrase that we never 
used in those days, but it’s been used 
since — a time of “political theology,” 
because we were aware of Barth’s 
involvement with Hitler and the Nazis 
and the confessional Church in Germany 
resisting the Nazi pressures. There was 
a concern, and this was Dr. Mackay’s 
phrase, to “Let the Church be the 
Church,” to be not too swayed, not at all 
swayed by political movements, nor 
even to let the world set the agenda for the 
task of theology. 

This, it seems to me, had an enormous 
influence on everything that was done 
here at the Seminary. This early faculty, 
this faculty in the 40s and 50s, was a very 
creative one. It did a lot of writing, served 
ona lot of church committees. I don’t know 
how involved they were in the community, 
but they were certainly involved in 
community church affairs. It was an 
active and a busy and an involved kind 
of time. 

Of course, we had not only the impact 
of Barth and the Nazis. We had the whole 
McCarthy era. Dr. Mackay wrote his 
so-called “Letter to Presbyterians,” in 
which he very boldly and almost 
single-handedly stood out against the 
whole McCarthy red-baiting thing. You 
might not think that Dr. Mackay was that 
sort of person, but he was very much 
interested. 


The seminary — problems and methodology 


I don’t want to gild the lily too much. 
There were certainly some difficult times. 
Things were not all rosy. Just in terms of 
the practicalities of life we lived 
pretty frugally and primitively, without 
the kinds of emoluments you would now 
associate with professional life. There 
was no Social Security, of course. I guess 
there was a pension plan of some sort, 
but there was no Blue Cross; in fact, 
there was almost nothing. 

One of the reasons we had this 
consensus was that we all lived, pretty 
much, right here on campus, students 
and faculty. It was considered quite 
unusual for anyone to live as far away as 
I now do [about five miles]: I don’t 
believe anyone did. In Homey’s 
[Dr. Homrighausen’s] day, in the 20s, he 
was, I think, the only married student in 
his class. It was frowned upon, and there 


was even a time when you would lose your 
scholarship if you married. And it was 
almost totally male; not 100 percent, 
there were always a few women even 
when we first came, perhaps two or three. 
We taught pretty much the standard 
theological curriculum, more or less the 
same in every institution across the 
country: Biblical studies, church history, 
doctrinal theology and practical subjects. 
For the most part the curriculum was set 
out, required; not totally so, there were 
always some electives. The most vivid 
memory I have of faculty meetings in 
those 30 years is of discussions on 
curriculum. Every year. It got to be a joke, 
because there was a Curriculum 
Committee which was virtually a standing 
committee, because we never got through 
with the curriculum. I don’t suppose 
they’re through with it yet! We took it 
in stride, because we figured we were 


living in a time of not only theological but . 


also educational change and had to face 
these things; and we made some 
adjustments here and there, never to 
everybody’s satisfaction, students or 
faculty. 

My own area of interest was American 
and contemporary theology. One of the 
great things in the 30s and 40s was the 
ministers’ conference, like our summer 
Institute, where people would discuss 
trends in theology. This was a very 
common phrase, “What are the trends in 
theology?” Well, you’d know that there 
was a Barthian trend, and you’d know 
there was Visser ’t Hooft, and so on; and it 
was one of the ways I got interested in 
theology. In fact, I was at the first 
summer Institute held here, about 1940. It 
met up in old Number 5, Stuart Hall — in 
July, in New Jersey — it was something! 

There were others in the department: 
Dr. Kuizenga was here, a Dutchman 
from Michigan, whose special area was 
what he called apologetics, the defense of 
the Christian faith against its attackers — 
the scientists and the philosophers. 
Hromadka was here; he was from 
Czechoslovakia, a fascinating person — 
what today would be called a 
charismatic teacher. He’d come in with a 
small pencil and a little piece of paper 
with a few things written down, and he 
would get so excited that he would, 
although English wasn’t his native 
language, go on and on. The boys would 
have to get up and say, “Dr. Hromadka, 
the bell has rung,” and leave. He was a 
very popular teacher, a very creative 
person. He was in the area of a kind of 
politics, ethics-theology. 


New ideas 


After some years I began to get 
interested in ways by which you could 
translate the traditional doctrines and 
beliefs of the Christian faith by way of 


films and tapes and pictures and art and 
even field trips. My interest was not to 
find gimmicks (although I’m sure that was 
what a lot of people thought I was doing) 
or to avoid difficult intellectual questions, 
but to do something to break up what I 
and many others thought was the 

sterility and the deadness and the 
boredom of the usual classroom situation. 
In Stuart Hall, the only place we met 
classes, the teacher’s lectern was raised 

up quite high; you’d go up two or three 
steps and you’d stand up there, and 

the students would all sit down, in chairs 
bolted to the floor. The whole idea was 
that the teacher was there, the professor 
was there, to tell you something; and you 
were there to write it down. There were 
many classes, especially just before my 
day, when it would have been quite 
improper for a student to ask a 

question or to raise any kind of issue 
with the professor. Frequently the 
professor would walk in after the class 
had assembled, usually opening his 
remarks with a prayer, and then walk out 
at the end. And that was it. That was one 
reason why students had always 
complained about the impersonality of 
Seminary professors. 

I was interested in trying to break 
through that crust, that kind of tradition. 
I] don’t think Princeton had any 
monopoly on it; I believe it existed every 
place. I became interested in education 
generally, and one of the last things I did 
before retiring was to take a sabbatical 
year off to travel up and down the 
country, mainly the eastern seaboard, 
visiting about 50 colleges, universities 
and seminaries — all the way from 
elementary schools right on up — 
wherever there was any kind of 
innovative or experimental teaching. 
Unfortunately, I got into it just in the 
middle of the 60s, when it was exciting; by — 
the 70s everything had changed. I was 
very interested in that, wrote a lot of 
articles on it. I still believe in what 
might be called the experimental 
approach to traditional topics. We’re 
much too conservative in our teaching 
methods. 


A contrast 


Let me make a little contrast between 
those days (which I hope I don’t glorify; 
in fact, I don’t live too much in them, 
except by exerting my memory) and the 
present situation as I see it. It seems to 
me that today, instead of having the kind 
of creative consensus in the theological 
area, relating, let’s say, to the Bible, 
church, preaching, to take just three, we 
don’t have anything which corresponds. 

Dr. McCord wrote a little thing in the 
Alumni News about eight years ago in 
which his first sentence was, “Theology 
is now a shambles.” It has been cast in 


—~s- 


——e 


his teeth ever since, but he was right, he 
was absolutely right; and he anticipated 
what has become a kind of rout of 
traditional attitudes toward theological 
education. The kinds of things that held 
us together and seemed important 20 or 
25 years ago are not regarded by the 
contemporary faculty as significant. I 
don’t mean just at Princeton; any other 
seminary would do equally as well. There 
is no great consensus about Biblical 
studies or that one would find by 
exploring the Biblical sources, creative 
insights, for contemporary thought. 

As you know, there is almost no 
interest anywhere in the ecumenical 
movement, especially among students. 
You can’t get students interested in it. 
Dr. Mackay and Dr. McCord have both 
been very interested in that. For 
Dr. Mackay it was a kind of lodestar: 
Everything he did was pointed that way. 
It does exist to some extent, and there 
is one place it exists (I'll get back to that 
in a minute), but take the question of 
the church, not just the ecumenical 
movement. 


Curriculum and the local church today 


I don’t mean to do the present 
situation an injustice, but there is not 
much connection between the 
contemporary curriculum and what 
happens, let’s say, on the campus of 
Princeton Theological Seminary and the 
local church. What most faculty members 
are interested in trying to establish, 
and perhaps they are right, is an 
academic milieu in which church 
ministry and Biblical faith and so on 
would have intellectual respectability. 

Take preaching. I’ve already said that 
you could easily name a dozen 
outstanding preachers of 25 years ago. 
You can’t name six today. There’s still 
preaching going on. We’re still teaching 
it. The students, I guess, are interested in 
it; they learn speech, and so on. But if 
you took, say, our own alumni, you 
would have a tough time getting together 
a distinguished panel of outstanding, 
well known preachers. That would be 
true of other seminaries, as well. 


The good things 


However, not only is theology a 
shambles (in Dr. McCord’s phrase), there 
are some good things happening. I don’t 
mean to be critical, sound like an old 
fogey! 

You have an openness that didn’t exist 
in my day. You have a much more 
permissive attitude toward other 
members of the faculty — you don’t 
require that everybody do the same thing. 
Chapel isn’t required as, in a sense, it 
was. It was expected; you were told off 
if you weren’t there. You were expected to 


_ go to faculty meetings, to your 


committee meetings. There was more of a 
regimentation, more of a rigidity. There 
is much more openness. 

It’s a much more questioning mood 
today, which I think is good. Both faculty 
and students are much more apt to be 
critical — not just captiously critical, but 
basically critical, of assumptions, 
presuppositions that are not usually open 
to discussion. 

And I believe there is much more 
willingness to listen to other voices than 
those from the church and theology and 
the tradition — in other words, voices 
from the world, from sociology, 
particularly, and from psychology. 

And all of these things I think are good. 


However — 


The unfortunate thing (and I am not 
talking about Princeton, but about the 
theological enterprise in general) is that 
there seems not to be very much light 
as to how you correlate the tradition — 
Bible and history, let’s say — with the 
kinds of openness and inquiry that you 
have in contemporary society. 

And whereas formerly you might have 
said the way in which you went at things 
theologically, whether you were dealing 
with ethics or with doctrine, whatever, 
was through the Bible and through the 
tradition, in its broadest sense, today it 
doesn’t seem that way at all. It seems you 
set your agenda by what is important 
in the world or by what’s coming up 
locally or nationally. And then you say, 
“How are you going to fit the tradition to 
it, or the Bible, or can you get some 
resources or texts from the Bible that fit 
the present situation?” It seems to me to 
be reversed today. 

I wouldn’t object to that if some 
creative new ideas would come out, but I 
don’t believe they have, particularly. 


The ecumenical movement 


Certain other things have happened 
here. I said earlier that the ecumenical 
movement as we knew it in the time of 
the early formation of the World Council 
of Churches doesn’t exist today. But there 
are other kinds of ecumenical activities 
which are very valuable. The most obvious 
one is the new relationship between 
Catholics and Protestants since Vatican II. 
That didn’t exist before, you see; that’s 
what I had in mind when I said that in 
my day, in the day of the Barthian 
revolution, there was hardly any 
outstanding Catholic theologian worth 
reading or thinking about, or bold 
enough to say anything. 

Since John XXIII you’ve got dozens; 
you might almost say that the most 
critical and creative reformed movement 
in theology in-the Church is among 
Roman Catholics. Then there was very 
little within the Catholic tradition to 


encourage one; now it is quite exciting. 
Of course Dr. McCord is involved in that. 
Some of our faculty are also involved, in 
conversations with Catholics. This is one 
place where there’s hope. 


The Black presence 


Another place is, of course, the Black 
presence on campus. There was almost 
none of this in the old days. There were a 
few, but if an American Black wanted to 
go to theological seminary, he went to a 
black seminary, as he went to a black 
college. We did have a few foreign Blacks, 
from Africa. I might have said “Black 
Power,” but I don’t think the Black Power 
movement a few years ago has 
materialized into a Black theology, as 
some of us hoped that it would. I think that 
is still to come; they are still working 
hard at it. 

What I call the Black presence is just 
the fact that they’re here and that 
they assert themselves. They have their 
own dignity, their own integrity, and they 
make themselves felt. I don’t worry too 
much that they haven’t worked out a 
Black theology as such; maybe that’s the 
wrong way to go at it. But this is 
something that never existed before, and 
I am sure that it has had its influence 
upon the campus. 


The presence of women 


Still another, of course, is the presence 
of women. I believe that this is the big 
unknown quantity for the future, not just 
of this seminary but of all seminaries. I 
don’t think it will be a problem for the 
seminaries to deal with women, but it is 
going to be a problem for the churches. 
Here we now have 30 percent and still 
rising, and the time will soon come when 
it is 40—5O0—60. That wouldn’t bother me, 
except that I think that if you look at 
records of senior placement for the past 
few years you will find very, very few 
women who have gone in as pastors of 
churches. I don’t mean assistants or 
associates or directors of church schools; 
I mean as THE pastor, even of the 
smallest church on the map. 

The problem is not the Seminary. The 
Seminary has equipped them to take over 
adequately. Maybe they’re better! They 
probably are, they’re probably smarter, 
in terms of academic grades. But the 
church is not yet ready. It may change, it 
may change very quickly; but I don’t 
sense very much movement at the local 
church level. 

I don’t believe the Seminary ought to be 
guided by that. It’s a great thing that 
they are here. Their presence is going to 
make a tremendous difference. They will 
assert themselves; they already have. 


Other movements 
There are two or three other 


movements which are important. One is 
the charismatic and pentecostal kind of 
scene. It covers the board, from 
conservative to Catholic, and exists more 
meaningfully in some places than in 
others. We don’t run into it too often 
around here. This very important 
theological development didn’t exist 25 
years ago; at least, if it did, it was so 
underground that nobody paid any 
attention to it. It’s important because it 
lays stress on the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, which has always been the elusive 
doctrine in the Christian faith. We can get 
hold of God and Jesus. But the Spirit is 
ineffable, effervescent. If this ever 
became more than it is now, became a 
theological norm, so to say, our 
inspiration, it would make a great 
difference. I don’t see it at the moment. I 
think it may even have peaked in its 
importance. 

The other is the neo-conservative 
movement, the neo-evangelical movement, 
in many ways the most progressive and 
contemporary of the theological 
movements. When I first came here, 
Fuller Seminary in California was just 
coming into being. Of course, it was built 
on Mr. Fuller, a radio evangelist; and its 
theology was pretty much Billy Graham’s. 
Now Fuller Seminary is a fully accredited 
institution, with a great many 
Presbyterian students, as well as others. 
Its president is the president of the 
American Theological Association. 

The older conservatism, the kind that 
disrupted Princeton Seminary in 1929, 
still exists, but, it seems to me, is rather 
moribund and not terribly important. It 
always was a kind of isolationism, the old 
conservatism; of course, the old 
Princeton was of this type, too. 

But this so-called neo-evangelism has 
all kinds of possibilities. There’s a 
journal, for instance, that comes out of 
Washington, Sojourners, published by a 
youngster by the name of Jim Wallis. This 
is quite an interesting and, so far, a very 
small group of dedicated Christian people 
who call themselves neo-evangelicals, 
who are interested in politics and in 
social issues — race, abortion, all those 
things — which turns off the old 
conservatives; they don’t want anything to 
do with that. But these new people, and 
most of them are young, are having a 
significant influence, I think, upon the 
old conservative thinking. 

Now, all of these are new; and all of 
them, I think, are exciting and interesting, 
and are part of the present situation. 
Things were so much easier in every 
subject 25 years ago! You knew pretty 
much where you were going and how to 
work things out, and today you really 
haven’t any idea whether you are on the 
right line or not. 


Theology Today and today’s theology 


The thing I have liked most about 
Theology Today is that it has given me an 
opportunity to try to keep in touch with 
these various trends. ’'ve HAD to read 
about them; I’ve HAD to be alert, even if 
I wasn’t interested in them, because if 
you're a reporter, you’ve got to follow the 
story whether you like it or not. 

Another thing: When Theology Today 
came into being we had maybe, oh, a 
thousand subscribers, and then maybe 
1500; and then it went up to about 2000 
and stayed there on what Dr. Mackay 
used to call a “plateau” for a long time — 
up and down a little bit, not very much. 
Now we hope, John Mulder tells me (he’s 
been working like a dog on that) that we’re 
breaking 8,000 with the July 1977 issue. 
Of course, we have to run awfully fast to 
stay in the same place, because we lose 
people — they die and they subscribe for 
one year. But that is probably the largest 
group of subscribers to any religious 
quarterly in the world. 

It’s not a guild journal; it’s not like the 
Journal of Biblical Literature or the 
Journal of the American Academy of 
Religion, where professors are writing 
for each other. This is why I’ve always 
been interested in Theology Today: | 
think it speaks to and for the whole 
church community. I mean that in the 
broadest sense: not just ministers, but 
people who have some interest in the 
Church, the mission of the Church — not 
just members of the Church. 

I suppose if I hadn’t felt that way 
about it, I wouldn’t have kept on with it, 
because I was doing it during all those 
years when I was involved in full-time 
teaching. And the only way I could do that, 
without any additional salary, I might 
add, was to devote practically every 
weekend of my life for the last 30 years 
to Theology Today. While I did it 
willingly, it was also a tyranny — summer, 
winter and vacation time; you don’t do it 
every day, but you must keep at it. If I 
had the energy now that I had when I 
first came here, I think I could do a 
whang-up business! But now I’m 
supposed to be part-time; somebody else 
will take over soon — I’ve been at it 
long enough. 

I think it has been good for the 
Seminary to have a journal like this, 
especially since, unlike our other 
publications, which go free to all our 
graduates, Theology Today is not a 
Seminary organ directly. It appeals to a 
lot of other people, and only about 8 or 9 
percent of our subscribers are alumni. It 
may be partly that we haven’t publicized 
it sufficiently among them, and we’re 
going to do that. The two biggest groups 
of new subscribers are Methodist 
ministers and Catholics. But that’s 
because we shot at them with a direct- 


mail campaign. 

You would think we wouldn’t pick up 
many Catholics. But it shows how eager 
they are. We have Catholics on our 
Editorial Council, and we try to get some 
Catholic writers. I don’t believe it’s 
reciprocal; if you could take a poll of our 
faculty, you wouldn’t find many of them 
subscribing to Catholic journals. We are 
still, theologically, terribly parochial, I 
think; we tend to move within our own 
circles pretty much. Catholics are 
astonishingly open to things and are 
almost pathetically eager for some 
attention. 

Perhaps that’s reflected a little bit in 
the large number of Catholic students we 
have here, through this arrangement with 
the Trenton Diocese. I remember being 
around when this was first started; I was 
tremendously excited by that. I didn’t 
have anything to do with its establishment, ” 
but they took some of my courses and I 
was delighted to have them. They were, 
as I say, almost pathetically eager. | 
remember one small group where they 
would appear rather reticent and retiring, 
especially at the first, when they didn’t 
know how they’d be received. They didn’t 
wear their round collars, as a rule. They 
felt a little out of it. They were a little more 
mature in age, discipline, and they would 
kind of sit in the back. 


I remember in one or two of the classes, 
where we had pretty open discussions 
about things, pretty free and easy. They 
were a little, you know, wondering what’s 
going on here? The professor isn’t stand- 
ing up in front of the lectern. Before 
they got very far, people were calling these 
priests by their first names, not father 
and so on, and everybody was friendly 
about the thing. It was almost as though 
you could see them blooming like flowers. 
I don’t know whether that is still 
happening or not, but they just seemed 
to be so eager to be accepted. The nuns 
are just as excited as the priests. It’s 
very hard, of course, nowadays, when 
many of the priests wear ordinary 
clothes — and so do the women — to tell 
which are Roman Catholics, and that’s 
good, too. 

To get back to Theology Today — | 
became editor in 1951, but I’ve been 
with it since 1944, so that’s 33 years. I 
thought if I went on to 35, that’d be too 
many! Of course, it could never have 
happened if both Dr. Mackay and Dr. 
McCord had not been behind it; we just 
simply couldn’t have got it off the ground. 

There’s one little interesting bit of 
history back in there. Perhaps you know 
what the Samuel Robinson Prizes are? 
Samuel Robinson was a Presbyterian, 
in fact one of the old school from 
Scotland, who was the president of the 
American Stores (the Acme Stores) in 
Philadelphia. He was tremendously 


interested in the Westminster Catechism, 
which he grew up on with his oatmeal, | 
guess; and he wanted to give some money 
for prizes in the Shorter Catechism, 
which is what we still have. 


We didn’t quite know what to do with all 
this money. It had to be used through this 
trust, but we couldn’t find enough 
students to take exams in the Shorter 
Catechism. So Dr. Mackay went down to 
see Samuel Robinson, and the end of the 
story was that he persuaded him to let us 
use the residue for Theology Today. 

Mr. Robinson didn’t particularly care 
about Theology Today, but he thought, 
“Well, if it’s a Reformed journal, why 
then the Presbyterian Seminary must be 
all right.” So we got a little subsidy to 
start the thing on. 


Even before that happened, the Board 
of Trustees had set up a committee — and 
there’s still a committee — on Theology 
Today; and they undertook to underwrite 
it for a trial period of about five years. 
Then the Samuel Robinson fund came 
along. That no longer exists as an entity, 
but it’s one of the reasons we were able 
to keep going — and one reason, 
incidentally, why the subscription rate is 
as low as it is. I think we must be one of 


the cheapest journals in the country. 
What I started to say was that 
Dr. Mackay, of course, felt that it was 
his offspring and was always interested in 
it; and Dr. McCord has always felt the 
same way. The only thing that I regret 
about Dr. McCord is that he doesn’t write 
often enough for me! But he has been a 
wonderful supporter, and he’s interested, 
in his own journeys around the world, 
to find Theology Today wherever he goes, 
see that it’s there, in this man’s library or 
this seminary in Romania, or wherever it 
happens to be. There are very few other 
journals in religion that have its 
world-wide circulation. 


More about Tim — 


Following are excerpts from the 

comments of Emeritus Professor Elmer 
G. Homrighausen, as he welcomed Tim 
Kerr into the ranks of the emeriti/ae — 


“You used multi-media in theological 
education. You even used art forms in 
teaching Christology ... You were always 
more interested in engaging the student 
in dialogue than in telling students who 
remained passive. You wanted theology 
to happen... You did an admirable 


piece of research on teaching techniques 
in higher education, findings published in 
the Princeton Seminary Bulletin, 
Theology Today and a chapter in the 
symposium The New Teacher, for which 
you have won wide recognition... 

“You have the capacity to listen to all 
sides of an issue and then come up with 
some wise counsel. You did not always 
defend the status quo ... but you refused 
to take a radical side which would only 
have ended in inaction, or a worsening 
of the issue . . . During these changing 
times in the Seminary and the Church 
and the world you have been a steady and 
supporting colleague.” 

As diversions Tim has enjoyed 
carpentry, yardwork (cheating slightly, 
here, with a rider-mower), dramatizations 
with other faculty members, traveling 
and reading aloud his wife’s 
excruciatingly amusing verse. 


To quote “Homey” once again: 


“And so, good friend and neighbor, 
efficient editor, creative author, 
innovative teacher, steady colleague, 
esquire, actor, traveler, it gives me real 
personal pleasure to be able to make these 
remarks ... in the hope that all the 
best will be yours in the future.” 





Youngest Vice- Moderator? 





The Reverend John T. Conner, Moderator 


of the 189th General Assembly, UPUSA, 
has appointed as his Vice-Moderator the 
Reverend GAIL ANDERSON RICCIUTI 
(73B), who is co-pastor (with her 
husband, the Reverend ANTHONY J. 
RICCIUTI (71B)) of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Byron, New York. 
Is it possible that this is the youngest 
person ever to hold so high a post in the 
United Presbyterian Church? The 
Seminary family is mindful in thought and 
prayer to her service to the Church this 
year. 











Faculty Notes 
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Dr. Norman V. Hope, who for some time 
has been contributing articles to the 
forthcoming Tyndale Family Bible 
Encyclopedia, has been made 

responsible for editing the entire section 
on modern European church history. 
Because of the expanded content of the 
work from what was originally 
contemplated, no publication date has as 
yet been set. 





“Liberation and Change,” a book co- 
authored by Professor M. Richard Shaull 
and Gustavo Gutierrez, will be published 
in October by John Knox Press. Dr. 
Shaull’s half of the volume is subtitled 
“Death and Resurrection of the 
American Dream.” 





Sandra R. Brown of Pastoral Theology 
attended a ten-day conference in 
Frankfurt, “Theology in a New Age,” 
this summer. The some 600 participants 
were privileged to hear such leaders as 
Pannenburg, Moltmann and Thielicke 
during their eight- to ten-hour lecture and 
small groups days. It was the fourth 
annual meeting of the conference. 
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Professor Seward Hiltner will deliver the 
November 8-10 Gheen Lecture Series at 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 

Louisville. His topic is “Theology in the 

Ministry.” 





Dr. Bernhard W. Anderson will present 
the Vosburgh Lecture Series during the 
October 31 — November | Alumni 
Association meeting of the Drew 
University Theological School. Drew has 
this year combined the Vosburgh and 
Tipple series, with an overall theme of 
“The Bible As Word of God.” Professor 
Anderson’s presentations are: “The 
Word of Imagination,” “The Word of 
Narration” and “The Word of 
Liberation.” 





In an audience granted by Demetrios I, 
the Ecumenical Patriarch of 
Constantinople and titular head of all the 
Eastern Orthodox Churches, Dr. Bruce M. 
Metzger presented him a copy of the first 
truly ecumenical edition of the Bible in 
English. This is the recently published 
Expanded Edition of which Professor 
Metzger and Herbert G. May are 
co-editors, of the New Oxford 

Annotated Bible with the Apocrypha, 
which contains all of the books regarded 
as authoritative by Protestants, Roman 
Catholics and the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. The latter now have, for the first 
time, an edition of the English Bible 
which contains the Third and Fourth 
Books of the Maccabees and Psalm 151. 
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In early September Professor Katharine 
D. Sakenfeld presented three lectures on 
Psalms at the Vermont Congregational 
Ministers Conference in Killington. 








Early application urged 








by Arlo D. Duba* 


400 applications received, 250 admitted 
and 150 persons entering the Junior Class! 
The figures sound almost like a law or 
medical school. The figures make it 
sound as if it is harder than ever to get 
into Princeton Seminary. 

But the figures do not tell the whole 
truth. While maintaining high entrance 
standards, we are eager not to keep out 
any qualified candidates. Therefore, we 
simply enforce our deadlines. We will 
consider the applications that come in 
before March 1, finding those applicants 
who are qualified in terms of their 
commitment to Christ and the church, 
their leadership ability and their academic 
competence. The majority of applications 


received after that date will be declined 
or deferred. 

Thus, 3 out of 4 applicants before 
March | will probably be admitted before 
March |; after March I, only about | out 
of 10. 

The obvious answer is to apply early if 
you want to enter Princeton Seminary. 
Any alumni/ae who have promising 
candidates for the ministry should urge 
them to send us their application 
materials well before that deadline. 

If the call is sensed late, or if a decision 
to apply cannot be made before March, 
there is, of course, the alternative of 
urging a candidate to spend a year in 
some interim activity, perhaps working 
in a local church. In the last two or three 
years this has happened to several people 
who found that they were too late to 
begin with the next entering class. One of 
them said to me the other day, “I’m 
really glad I had to wait. That year was 
one of the best things that could have 
happened to me.” 

And, of course, applying early for the 
subsequent year and from within the 
context of such a position certainly 
enhanced the application, and gave the 
person priority in such areas as housing. 

So let me repeat: Don’t be distressed if 
one of your candidates is unable to gain 
admission to Princeton Seminary if he or 
she applies after March 1. Try to think of 
constructive alternatives and consider the 
possibility of beginning theological study 
a year later. 


*The Reverend Dr. Arlo D. Duba is 
Director of Chapel Programs, as well as 
Director of Admissions at Princeton 
Seminary; he is also lecturer in Liturgics. 


He was appointed to his present posts 
in 1969. 








Where are the Seminary’s 


ABC alumni/ae? 


PAUL AIELLO (70B) has been appointed 
to plan an alumni/ae meeting at the 1979 
American Baptist Church assembly in 
Champaign, Illinois. The idea grew out of 
a breakfast meeting at Cathedral Towers 
during this year’s meeting in San Diego, 
attended by GEORGE BURN (71B), 
RICHARD B. HARDY (44B), the 
Reverend Kenneth Dannenhauer and their 
wives. 

The problem is that Princeton Seminary 
does not have a complete list of 
alumni/ae by denominations from which. 
Chairman Aiello can work. 
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Please: If you are affiliated with the 
American Baptist Churches, write to 
Dr. Arthur M. Byers, Jr., Alumni/ae 
Secretary, giving your name, position, 
congregation served and your 
responsibilities with the ABC at the state 
or national level — and the address at 
which you prefer to receive mail. (We will 
get better and faster coverage if each of 
you will also report to Arthur Byers the 
names of other Princeton alumni/ae 
known to be American Baptists.) 


And soon! 
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Seminar 
Sunday 
Aids 


As you set the schedule of your church 
calendar and make plans for Seminary 
Sunday on January 15 (or some other 
date), be sure to remember the resources 
which Princeton Seminary offers to help 
in observance of the occasion. 

“Meant for Ministry,” the award- 
winning 18-minute color film on 
preparation for ministry, is available. It is 
useful in a service of worship, with a board 
meeting or in a program for young people, 
couples’ club or women’s association. 
Please write to the Audio-Visual Depart- 
ment of the Seminary to reserve it. 

In addition, the Public Relations Office 
provides bulletin covers and inserts with a 
brief presentation of general information 
about the Seminary. It also has for the 
asking a set of six “Minutes for Mission” 
which can easily be used in Sunday 
morning presentation. Other brochures 
are available in limited quantities — on 
the giving and establishing of 
scholarships, investment in annuities and 
the Princeton Seminary Fund, and 
particular academic programs, as well as 
a guide to the campus. 

Of course all of these materials are 
offered to you not just for the 
observance of Seminary Sunday but for 
any time when they can be helpful in 
presenting and interpreting to your 
congregation the work of Princeton 
Seminary. It is amazing how little most 
people know about this or any seminary. 
To inform and interest them is to give 
them new understanding about an 
important facet of the work of the 
Church and to offer them a new 
Opportunity to become involved with 
Princeton Seminary in a significant and 
rewarding way. 









Orderly! 
by Joseph P. Watkins* 


My experience at the Merwick Unit of The 
Medical Center of Princeton was perhaps 
atypical of those of most seminarians 
working in hospitals. Instead of the usual 
student chaplaincy or pastoral counseling 
work, I had the distinction of serving — 
ministering, if you will — as an orderly. 
Let me assure you that the two cannot 

be confused! 

Although the orderly’s duties seem at 
times ambiguous, they are, basically: 

(1) Patient care — taking temperatures, 
pulse rates, respirations and weights; 
washing, dressing and generally assist- 
ing the patient; 

(2) Making beds and tidying rooms; 

(3) Picking up and transporting linens, 
clean or dirty; 

(4) Lifting patients into and from wheel- 
chairs, ambulances and beds; 

(5) Assisting the nursing staff as necessary; 

(6) Keeping the utility room in order; 

(7) Checking the oxygen tanks. 

These duties seem plain and simple, but 
one must bear in mind that they carry no 
clear time delineation; so they occasionally 
overlap, making things a bit hectic. 

Then, too, different patients need 
different care. Merwick deals exclusively 
with extended care, rehabilitation and 
geriatrics. Some patients are more de- 
pendent than others; some are combative; 
some, completely helpless. The orderly 
must be sensitive to the particular needs 
of each, as they change from day to day — 
even from hour to hour. 

Even before working directly with them, 
the orderly must overcome several obstacles. 
For most non-medically oriented people, 
like me, the hospital is not an easy place to 
adjust to. The less than antiseptic odors, 
the sheets stained with blood — and 
other substances, the pleading stare of the 
helpless aged, the hopeless mood of the 
terminally ill: All force the sudden realiza- 
tion that hospitals really are for sick 
people. During the propaedeutic stage of 
my Merwick tenure I did not fare well; on 
the second day I had to be sent home after 
twice becoming violently ill. Not until one 
has conquered this distaste can one minister 
effectively to those who need help. 

What would have happened if Christ had 
been disgusted by Bartimaeus’ blindness? 
What if the woman with the issue of blood 
had so disgusted Him that He could not 
let her touch Him? What if He had run 
in fright from the demoniac? He would 
have failed in His ministry. 

In endeavoring to become more Christ- 
like I had to overcome this obstacle. As 
usual, God was good; through prayer I 
became increasingly less disturbed by 
hospital sights, smells and sounds. 


Mr. Watkins (right) after preaching during 


the 1977 Black History Week. 


Unlike most of the other orderlies with 
whom I served, I found myself in an unusual 
position. For the first time in many years, 
my previous education made no difference, 
since none of it was in medicine. Suddenly, 
I was powerless; I told no one what to do, 
had charge of nobody; instead it was my 
place to take orders from and answer to 
just about everybody. I did not at first see 
the great beauty in this: I was forced to 
learn humility, in all honesty, not previously 
one of my attributes. My pride has always 
been a great disability. Thus the humility 
of my position was particularly significant 
in helping me grow as a Christian; for this 
I thank God. 

Certainly an appealing aspect of the work 
was contact with people — the human 
interaction with both fellow employees and 
patients. For a hospital to function ef- 


ficiently there must be a coordinated effort. 


This I found to be the case at Merwick: The 
staff interacted and coacted. 

This working with others has always been 
part of my personality; even before I was 
a Christian, I had a genuine love for people. 
Now, with Christ in my life, it seemed that 
the Holy Spirit had intensified that love a 
thousand-fold. The selfish and imperfect 
human love was perfected, new, God given 
— the same sort which Christ demonstrated 
by giving His life on the Cross, that you 
and IJ might have eternal life. 
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With this love, ministry to the Merwick 
patients became both rewarding and ful- 
filling; because there is something intrin- 
sically beautiful in serving God by serving 
others. As an orderly I could put my faith 
into action by demonstrating love. 

Thank God for the experience! I witnessed 
triumphs and defeats, countless struggles 
for life and the miracle of healing. But 
most important through it all I could 
perceive the powerful, ever-present hand 
of God at work. And truly I can say that 
He is wonderful. 

*Joseph P. Watkins is a 1975 graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania, where he 
majored in history and continued the 
brilliant academic and athletic career of 
his preparatory school days in the Middlesex 
School in Concord, Massachusetts. In 
addition to serving on the yearbook staff 
and the editorial staff of the Daily Pen- 
nsylvanian, he won his varsity letter in 
track, was named to the Dean’s List and 
inducted into the Senior Honor Society, 
was active in the Campus Crusade for 
Christ and the Penn Players, and was a 
resident advisor. Besides his duties at 
Merwick, he was last year a Dormitory 
Counselor at Westminister Choir College. 
This year he will work in an administrative 
office at Princeton University. He is a 
Middler Master of Divinity student at 
Princeton Seminary. 





Princeton Seminary Worship Team 





If you would like to bring the Worship 
Team to your congregation during 

this academic year, please address 
your inquiry NOW to: The Reverend 
Dr. Donald G. Lewis, Jr., Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, 


New Jersey 08540. 








Gleanings: a working sabbatical 


by Jack Cooper* 


Our first stop was the Chateau de Bossey 
at Celigny, Switzerland. This is the con- 
ference and study center of the World 
Council of Churches. There Mrs. Cooper 
(Jean) and I participated in a week-long 
colloquium with African and Asian theo- 
logians. To our delight one of the conference 
members was the Reverend Dr. HUGH 
BEAN EVANS (41B), Executive of the 
Presbytery of Scioto Valley. 

The theme of the colloquium was “Con- 
fessing Christ in Different Cultures,” chosen 
because the confession of Christ is con- 
sidered the most unifying exercise in all 
Christendom. 

Those of us from the West, particularly 
from the United States, were in the 
minority. This was a good learning ex- 
perience for us, and made poignant 
Director John Mbiti’s introductory observa- 
tion: “Some of us are aware there is a 
rapid tilting of Christianity from the 
northern region to the southern region. 

In fact, statistically this tilting is projected 
to begin in ten years’ time, after May 1987, 
when the Christians in the north and in the 
south will reach a statistical equilibrium. 
After that date there will be more Christians 
in the southern region than the north.” 

The Bossey experience suggests we 
expand our cooperative programs with 
the Overseas Study Center at Ventnor, 
and draw upon the gifts and talents of our 
international students to a much greater 
extent than we have. They are a precious 
resource in our midst and can help us to be 
better partners in mission, even before 1987 
arrives. 

We next stopped at the Protestant 
monastic community at Taize, France. 
Brother Roger, founder and prior of the 
community, first came to the village in 
1940. It was during World War II, and 
refugees, many of them Jews, fleeing Nazi 
occupation were welcomed to Brother 
Roger’s home. By 1949 there were seven 
brothers, from different Protestant 
denominations. Today it includes Catholics, 
and is international, with brothers from 
North America, Asia and Africa. 

The prayer of the brothers, which takes 
place three times a day in a large new 
church building, is at the center of the life 
on the hill. Around the church is a vast 
array of tents, and there is an area for 
back-packers. On a summer weekend 
such as the one when we were there, one 
finds more than 4,000 people in the 18-30 
age bracket. The first meeting of its 
“Council of Youth” in 1974 brought more 
than 40,000 persons. 

The vocation of Taize is the striving 
for communion and reconciliation among 
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all Christians. The Youth Council has been 
effective in reaching, with care and concern, 
the poor of Calcutta and Chittagong. 

Jean and I talked with Brother Roger, a 
person with charisma and spiritual depth. 
He prayed for our family and for the work 
at the Center of Continuing Education. 

A visit to Taize underlines the centrality 
of worship in a vital Christian faith. No 
gimmicks, and in many ways traditional, 
the Taize liturgy takes hold of young and 
old alike. 

Next we visited two lay academies, one 
in Switzerland, the other in Germany. 

The Director of Boldern, near Zurich, is 
Professor Patrice DeMestral. Boldern is 
an architectural gem of a conference 
center high on a hill overlooking the nearby 
Swiss Lake. Supported by the Swiss 
Church, it brings many diverse groups 
together for dialogue — labor unions and 
business associations, as well as other 
groups and persons between whom sharp 
differences of opinion, even conflicts, exist. 
For example, just recently a person who 
had spent time in a mental hospital and 
the family, physician, pastor and attorney 
who were involved, met to discuss the 
effect of their decisions on the patient. 

The Bad Boll Lay Academy near Gop- 
pingen, an institution of the Protestant 
Church of Wurtemberg, has been in opera- 
tion for more than 30 years. Our hostess 
was Mrs. E. Hoff, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Visitors from Overseas. She and her 
husband were most gracious. Arrangements 
were made for us to talk with Director 
Klaus Lubkoll and Dr. Fritz E. Anhelm, 
Director of the outreach ministry to young 
people. Mrs. Hoff is a good friend of the 
Reverend and Mrs. HOWARD CARSON 
BLAKE (28b). I am much indebted to 
Howard Blake for his suggestions on places 
to visit on our trip. 

An enclosed walkway bridge between 
two buildings at Bad Boll symbolizes the 
purpose for which the Akademi was 
formed: “to establish contacts and build 
bridges between individuals and groups 
with opposing views and conflicting 
opinions and between whom there is no 
communication . . . to proclaim the Gospel 
and provide pastoral care and service to 
groups in such a way that people may 
experience the scope and power of the 
Gospel in the face of the problems which 
beset them today at work and in public life.” 

Marilies Cremer, who served on the Bad 
Boll staff and came to the United States in 
1965 to share the experience of the 
Academy, has written a paper, “Thirty 
Years Academy Bad Boll.” In the back, in 
diagrammatic form, she shows in five-year 
segments the current problems of the 
time, the emphases, the conference methods 


and the form of work outside. The 1945-50 
social problem was living in the occupa- 
tional sphere by Christian standards; 

in 1970-75 it was living with the crisis in 
which society and marginal groups find 
themselves. 

During these visits I learned possible 
ways of better tailoring the conference or 
seminar to meet the needs of participants. 

If today is Tuesday, it must be Holland! 
Thanks to Professor Seward Hiltner I was 
put in touch with two persons who know 
the continuing education story in Holland. 
One is Professor Dr. Jan Visser, a Protestant 
teaching in the Theological Instituut at 
Utrecht; the other, Dr. Gerard Groener, a 
Catholic who teaches at the same Instituut 
and also at the Catholic University in 
Nijmegen. Dr. Visser was away on vaca- 
tion and we were not able to meet him, 
but Jean and I had a most enjoyable visit 
with Dr. and Mrs. Groener. His continuing 
education program for priests is one of 
the best I’ve seen anywhere. It is well 
thought through, and treats pre- and post- 
ordination education as a whole piece of 
cloth. Dr. Groener kindly gave me copies 
of the continuing education plan and his 
doctoral thesis, “Dienst van de Leiding.” 
When I can get them translated from the 
Dutch, I shall be able to use a good number 
of the ideas in our program. 

Next came London as a base to visit 
Windsor Castle, where St. George’s 
House is located. St. George’s, which is 
under the Church of England, has been 
in operation since 1966. It was planned to 
be a twentieth-century expression of 
King Edward III’s concept in founding 
the Order of the Garter and the College 
of St. George at Windsor Castle in 1348. 
That concept brought together secular 
leaders (the Knights) and spiritual leaders 
(the Clerks), so that they might jointly advise 
and sustain their Sovereign under God in 
the good government of the land. In the 
modern expression of St. George’s House 
the task is to examine, with those most 
involved, some of the major concerns of 
society, and to provide courses which will 
give insight and promote dialogue. 

In addition to one-week seminars on 
ethical issues and society, there are four- 
week programs designed for three key 
points in the career of a clergy person — 
(1) Mid-Service — 15 years post ordination, 
(2) Senior Clergy — (fifty to fifty-five 
years) and (3) Senior Church Leaders — 
those called to be Bishops or to other 
high places of clerical or lay responsibility. 
The first program, which has as a pre- 


*The Reverend Jack Cooper, Ph.D., is 
Director of Princeton Seminary’s Center 
of Continuing Education. 


requisite an individual 9-month research 
project, I should like to explore further, 
to see whether it might be useful to our 
pastors. 

Timing made impossible a tour of the 
house or a visit with Dean Mann. However, 
we look forward to having him as our guest 
next fall when he comes to the United 
States. 

London was extremely crowded, and we 
were beholden to the new pastor of the 
American Church (Whitfield Memorial) in 
London, GEORGE A. PERA (55B), and 
his colleague, Ben Tetty, for getting us 
accommodations. Although George has 
been on the job only a few short months, 
his ministry is being felt and appreciated. 
Speaking of American Churches abroad, 
we received a letter after we had returned 
home from TOM DUGGAN (63M, 77P) 
and CLIFFORD CAIN (75B), who are 
serving the American Church in the 
Hague. We were sorry to have missed a 
visit with them when we were in Holland. 

We went next to Scotland. In Edinburgh 
we renewed our acquaintance with the 
very Reverend Dr. Selby Wright, minister 
of the Canongate. With him we visited the 
“Nether Bow,” a theater and inexpensive 
restaurant operated by the Church of 
Scotland close to the John Knox house. 





This was a nostalgic journey for we had seen 
the first play produced in the theater at the 
opening of the 1947 Edinburgh Festival. 
By a happy coincidence ROSE CATA- 
LANO (77B) and her new husband came 
to stay at the same bed and breakfast 
establishment where we were ensconced. 
They had “done” Ireland and were now 
“doing” Britain. Rose said things are a bit 
different. “You don’t send home for money 
as you did in Seminary, now that you are 
married.” 

Our final stop was Iona, where it was 
our good fortune to see Dr. George Mac- 
leod, there for a meeting of the Iona Com- 
munity Plenary Week. We were able to 
share in the worship of the Abbey and a 
Ceilidh (community gathering for songs, 
stories and talent sharing). June through 
August sees a variety of programs dealing 
with church and society and mission. There 
are family programs and groups on week- 
ends. It rained during most of our visit, 
but we didn’t mind. It assured us we were 
in Scotland!, and the quiet and spell of 
the Island renewed and refreshed the Spirit. 
I feel a great sense of gratitude for the 
opportunities afforded me by the study 
leave, and hope what I learned can be put 
to use by those who share in ministry of 
the Gospel. 





Faith of the pew 


Some of the most interesting writing in 
the Church is done by the laity. This is the 
story in Corvallis, Oregon, where each 
year the people of The First 

Presbyterian Church put together their 
own Advent Devotional Booklet. Written 
for members by members, this booklet 

has circulated far beyond the church 

walls. 

The rules are simple: half an 814” x 
11” page for each day of Advent, with a 
different person or family preparing 
the materials each day; 200 words 
maximum, to include a printed Scripture 
text, a prayer and a meditation. The 
meditation must be practical, personal, 
fresh, lively (everything that sermons are 
supposed to be). The text cannot be 
anything from Luke 2; cliches are not 
permitted (e.g., “Christmas is a time 
of .. .”). Devotional booklets are mailed 
free of charge to member families and to 
friends of the church in time for the first 
Sunday in Advent. 

The church promises a distinctive cover 
and careful organization, including all the 
necessary browbeating of contributors as 
the stencil cutting deadline approaches. 
To speed the assembly process, a reunion 
day is held with coffee and cookies for 
past and present church secretaries. 

What are the results? 

Remarkable quotations from 
Christina Rosetti, C. S. Lewis, The 


Book of Revelation, William Barclay 
and The First Baptist Church of 
Syracuse, New York. 


Stories about getting a Christmas 
tree in Thailand, unique Chinese 
customs, the welcome of a Vietnamese 
child during Christmas week .. . 


Recollections by retired 
missionaries: “India: where students 
woke us up at 5 a.m. singing carols. 
Later the gwalas (milkmen, led by 
Jim Warner) entertained us in the 
gowshala (cattleshed — much like 
the one where Christ was born) at a 
luncheon served on banana leaves 
and in earthen cups .. .” 
Expressions of gratitude and faith: 


“Three florist pots of chrysanthe- 
mums came to Wayne in the hospital. 
They were lovely for a few weeks, 
then the blooms began to fade, and 
eventually even the green foliage 
dried up. But in faith we planted 
those mums outdoors in the spring 
and nurtured them with rich soil and 
water and tender loving care. Now it 
is November and I wish you could 
see them... We too have learned 
that sickness can bring new life, 

new health, new growth...” 

The record of a congregation. The faith 
of the pew rather than the pulpit only. 
And a yearly devotional event (much 
anticipated) in the life of a congregation 
in Oregon. 

John D. Dennis (62B, 65M) 


Pastor, First United Presbyterian Church 
Corvallis, Oregon 
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“‘TU DO” means freedom 


Most immigrants to the United States 
these days are too worldly wise to believe 
it a land of gold rushes and oil strikes. 
What they do see on the distant horizon 
of the American shore is something most 
of us take for granted, even forget we 
possess — FREEDOM. 

Never was this more true than among 
the 83 Vietnamese refugees who arrived 
in Berwyn, Pennsylvania, on April 28, 
1975 — two days before the final collapse 
of the South Vietnam government was 
known to the general public. To these 
people, threatened with death because of 
their association with the Pearl S. Buck 
Foundation, the symbol of freedom was 
DR. ROBERT W. BOHL (61B), then 
pastor of Trinity Presbyterian Church, 
Berwyn. 

As Chairman of the Foundation’s 
Adoption Committee, Robert Bohl had 
earlier in the month prepared his 
congregation to receive “a few orphans.” 
At 2 A.M. on the 28th the State Depart- 
ment warned him of the arrival of six 
refugees; a 6:30 call increased the 
number to 16; and by 11 o’clock the total 
had risen to 56. 

There were no guidelines: Refugee 
reception centers were still inoperative, 
and the Indo-China Migration and 
Refugee Assistant Act and subsequent 
appropriation bill were yet to come. There 
was no money, and Robert Bohl knew that 
the minimal cost of processing and 
relocating the group was $500,000. 

He turned to his ruling Elders. With 
their approval church members formed 
committees to prepare meals; secure 
clothing; find sleeping bags and cots, 
diapers and bottles; ready doctors and 
nurses. Church rooms were converted into 
sleeping quarters, and Dr. Bohl arranged 
with the Upper Main Line YMCA for 
buses to bring the refugees from the 
airport. 

They had been five days in transit: 
evacuated by Army planes from Saigon to 
Guam, to Hawaii, to San Francisco and, 
finally, to Philadelphia. They had left 
behind their culture and, in many cases, 
their families. Others had been 
separated from family members in 
transit. A week earlier the adults of the 
group had been doctors, school 
administrators, engineers, social workers. 
Now their appearance evoked the 
huddled masses once hymned by Emma 
Lazarus. 

At 1:30 the next morning another 27, 
all orphans, arrived. With less than three 
hours’ sleep, Dr. Bohl continued to direct 
every phase of the operation. His 
compassion for individuals and his 
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attention to minute details were to be 
their primary source of solace during the 
next two weeks. For the first four days he 
again went without sleep, coping with 
such problems as the church’s small 
septic system, provisions for 83 people, 
potential medical problems and the need 
to find, at the earliest possible moment, 
satisfactory housing. 

By now the concern had spread to the 
larger Berwyn community, in part 
through lead articles in the press. 
Clothing arrived from local merchants 
and individuals; food was donated by 
restaurants, baking companies, the 
Campbell Soup Company; Paoli 
Memorial Hospital provided free medical 
service, backed up by free drugs from 
nearby pharmacies; and the sewage 
disposal company voluntarily pumped 
out the septic tank every three days. 

A system was devised whereby the 
adult Vietnamese cared for the orphans, 
giving the children a more secure 
environment. 

The publicity had adverse effects, as 
well: An attempted kidnapping and 
crowds of curious visitors necessitated 
strict security measures, and Dr. Bohl 
himself was criticized for choosing these 
particular children to rescue of some 
24,000 of mixed blood said to be in 
Vietnam. The answer, of course, was that 
a child born of an American father 
cannot become a citizen of Vietnam, and 
those whose fathers were Black 
Americans faced racial injustice far 
greater than any prevalent in this country. 

But by the end of the second week each 
family unit had been placed with a 
sponsor, and many of the orphans had 
been taken to their new homes, as 
arranged earlier by the Foundation. Others 
joined relatives elsewhere in the United 
States. 


Directory Editor Tom Scholl sorts out 
pictures from last year’s book. 


In the following fall instructors from 
Temple University’s Office of 
International Services established a 
three-month, three-nights-a-week 
English program, uniting many of the 
resettled refugees at Trinity. Throughout, 
Dr. Bohl remained active, helping to bring 
other families here, performing baptisms 
and marriages —— and continuing to carry 
his full responsibilities as Senior Pastor of 
Trinity. 

Asked how a task of such magnitude 
was successfully completed, he will tell 
you, “The community did it.” The 
Berwyn congregation and the larger 
community who helped will point out that 
the emergency could not have been 
handled without his foresight, direction 
and perseverance. He made freedom 
possible by acts of love. 

In February 1977 the Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge presented him 
a Humanitarian Activities Award. Early 
this summer he was called to the 
pastorate of the Ardmore Presbyterian 
Church. 


As we read of the new program of our 
government to admit an additional 
15,000 refugees from Vietnam to this 
country, we are grateful to Mrs. LeRoy E. 
Kolderup of Paoli, Pennsylvania, for her 
history of Trinity’s Vietnamese 
Resettlement Project 1975; her son, 
Stephen, is a senior Master of Divinity 
student at Princeton Seminary this year. 














Campus Diary 





rientation 
eek 


Albert Anderson, janitor of Alexander Hall 
and Miller Chapel, does some last-minute 
chores. 


The Speer Library staff are ready. 





Food Manager “Tony” Aspras plans ahead 
with Beverly Leftwich, Louise Lewis. 


Cathy Snyder, new addition to the photography 
staff, checks out her weapons. 
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... greeted the International Students... 


. attended the Koinonia luncheon .. . 
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... went on retreat at Prospect (Thiel, 
Mackenzie, Jack, Story, Dowey, J. Nichols, 
Wyckoff (standing), Froehlich, Cooper, 
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. . are addressed by various administrators 
and faculty members... 


. . attend the President’s welcoming dinner. . . 


: ... and Reception... 
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. and take their wives or husbands and 
their children. . . 
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. to the annual Junior Retreat. 
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The Greatest of These 


Prisoners, administrators, writers, 
reformers — all agree that the prison 
system has not worked, is not working and 
never will work. Libraries are flooded 
with rhetoric from many perspectives 
reminding us of this tragic dilemma. 
Unfortunately, only a very small portion 
of this material offers solutions or 
alternatives. We have come to a point of 
hopelessness. We have searched endlessly 
for programs and solutions, without avail. 
Hopelessness now dominates even those 
assigned the tasks of rehabilitation and 
crime deterrence. This is a very dangerous 
sign. Hopelessness can lead only to 
solutions which will further dehumanize 
the system and, eventually, lead to chaos. 

Imprisonment as a corrective measure 
has survived for hundreds of years, but the 
results are disheartening. In the past two 
decades the crime and recidivism rates 
have risen unbelievably. In the past five 
years the greatest number of offenses 
committed have been against persons, 
rather than property. Societal reaction has 
resulted in acceptance of the restoration 
of the death penalty by the United 
States Supreme Court, resuming a 
punishment which has historically failed 
as a deterrent to crime. In so doing, we are 
saying that it is impossible to deter crime 
or to rehabilitate those with criminal 
records. 

Where, then, is our hope? What can we 
say to this despair? We must begin by 
acknowledging that “With men it is 
impossible, but not with God; For all 
things are possible with God” (Mark 
10:27). We must examine whether there 
be any Godliness in present approaches. 

Before we join the circle of the 
hopeless we should perhaps ask ourselves, 
are there any untried methods or 
solutions? What have we not tried in 
prisons? In a desperate letter pleading to 
the clergy in the State of New Jersey to 
become involved, a senior prisoner writes: 
“Within the prison many avenues have 
been explored in past years. A relaxed 
atmosphere was tried and it failed; then 
a rigid atmosphere was tried and it failed 
also. However, we have one untried 
atmosphere that we can try. We can try a 
spiritual atmosphere. This will work if it 
reaches the whole man.” 

After more than 20 years’ 
imprisonment this man still believes 
that the involvement of church leaders 
can produce a different prison. He has 
sensed that the Church possesses a power 
to which no other institution can lay 
claim. It is this belief in God and His 
people which gives me hope for a better 
criminal justice system in the future. 


by Joseph P. Ravenell 


As Chaplain of one of the toughest 
prisons in the country I am not afraid of 
the challenge. My first few months as 
Chaplain were characterized by 
depression and disappointment: 
depression because other human beings 
were being oppressed; disappointment 
because of minimal community 
involvement, particularly the Church. The 
few concerned people were small groups 
with very limited resources. For the 
moment I felt like a soldier commanded by 
the General of the Army to fight a battle 
requiring the efforts of a regiment. The 
community of faith which had nourished 
and prepared me for battle had 
apparently deserted just as I approached 
the front line. 

The first few people I interviewed as 
Chaplain shared problems which could 
be handled only by people in their home 
communities — homeless children 
without a mother, a destitute prisoner who 
had finished his sentence but had no place 
to go and no one to whom he could turn. 

It is distressing to watch a man leave 
prison with no means of survival. Unless 
someone in the community comes to his 
aid he will commit another crime. If only 
I knew some community person who 
could lend a helping hand! 

From this desperation and pain I began 
to cry out for help. The plea went out by 
way of a letter from a prisoner who felt 
strongly that the ultimate solution rested 
with the Church. Letters were sent to 
pastors across the state, with hopes of 
establishing local contacts. The many 
positive responses revealed that the 
non-involvement of many churches was 
caused not by lack of concern but rather 
by lack of knowledge. Sensing this, I 
felt it part of the chaplain’s prophetic duty 
to inform the community of the problems 
which confront both prisoners and prison 
administrators. 

On March 9, 1977, 200 clergy from 
across New Jersey entered Trenton State 
Prison. The event was labelled “A Day of 
Awareness.” The pastors were joined by 
New Jersey State Chaplains, prisoners, 
top correctional administrators and 
concerned lay people. All major 
denominations were represented, and 
the ecumenical balance was very 
impressive. The coming together of 200 
people for the purpose of gaining 
insight into prison life was indeed a 
mile-stone in the life of the Church. The 
willingness of prison administrators to 
enter into dialogue with prisoners and 





Mr. Ravenell (top center) after delivering a 
sermon in Miller Chapel. 


community leaders presages a new era in 
the history of correction. The lack of 
communication among the community, 
the prisoners and the prison officials lies 
at the heart of the difficulty in finding 
workable solutions. 

Society knows very little about what 
actually happens to the person in prison, 
and employees of the correctional 
system have as little knowledge of what 
happens to the prisoner released into 
society. Prison employees can tell you 
what to expect from the committed 
offender in prison, but can anyone in the 
community tell us what to expect from that 
person after release? Correctional 
employees need to know what the 
community expects of them, and what 
they can expect from the community. The 
prisoner wants answers from both the 
employee and the community. Apathy is 
something we can no longer afford. The 
time has come when all three must seek, 
together, a workable solution. 

Concerning prison life, I sincerely join 
Hosea in saying: “My people are 
destroyed for lack of knowledge” (4:6). 
Our fears and presuppositions have 
rendered us unable even to attempt to 
understand those who commit crimes. 

From the moment of arrest the 
criminal is labelled and thrown into a 
general category, is sentenced and carried 
away to prison without any attempt to 
understand the motivation behind the 
criminal act. The sentence completed, the 


*Joseph P. Ravell (76B, 77M) is Chaplain 
at Trenton State Prison. 
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convict returns to a community which 
cannot relate to him or her because it has 
no understanding of the effects of that 
imprisonment. This knowledge can come 
only from those who have experienced it. 
This lack of knowledge has destroyed both 
rehabilitative and ex-offender programs. 
Basic education, awareness of prisoners 
and prison life, is where we must begin. 

How can we learn about the people 
and the place so isolated from the rest of 
society? Where do I begin? What 
approach should I use? For the Church 
the appropriate place to begin is with the 
Chaplain. In the past the Church has not 
taken advantage of nor properly supported 
the Chaplain’s office; | am not sure why. 
As prisoners and patients are viewed as 
non-humans, so is the Chaplaincy 
regarded as a non-church-related function. 
Traditionally (and still in the minds of 
many) a Chaplain is a reject who has 
struck out in the parish. The Chaplain is 
not accepted as a full member of the 
Pastoral Brotherhood. You might rethink 
your position on this item; times have 
changed. 

As the official Church representative 
within the institution the Chaplain is 
responsible to the community of faith. 
The local pastors and congregations need 
not remain ignorant. The March 9 “Day of 
Awareness” was an attempt to begin this 
educational process. 

The local pastors are the key to the 
future level of community involvement. 
No other person has the same access to, 
speaks to, as many people as the local 
pastor. As the Chaplain has a prophetic 
duty to inform pastors, so the pastor has 


the responsibility of making the 
congregation aware of their obligations 
as committed Christians. At some point 
the church’s role in the criminal justice 
process must be addressed from the 
pulpit. Many lay persons have shared 
with me their longing to hear a sermon 
preached on prisons. 

Scholars and theologians whose 
materials are responsible for shaping 
preachers might give some attention 
specifically to prison ministry. Just weeks 
ago I was asked: “How do you develop a 
true Christian ideology in a prison 
setting?” I ask your help in answering 
this difficult question. 

My immediate goal is to establish a 
network of clergy throughout New Jersey. 
This will give me personal contact in every 
local community. With this established, 

I can ask the local clergy to assist when 
there is a family- or community-related 
problem. Families of prisoners must 
become a concern of the Church. The 
local congregation has the resources 
needed to help both prisoners and their 
families. By having personal 
relationships with local pastors I can 
inform each pastor when a man from his 
town arrives at the prison and also when 
he is coming back into the community. 
The most important element in 
rehabilitation is genuine human 
relationship. Programming without self- 
giving is, in most cases, unfruitful. 

Although it is most difficult to heed the 
command of Jesus which obligates us to 
love those who hate us and bless those 
who have hurt us, this command calls us 
with new urgency. Our response will 


make the difference. We can no longer 
evade the prison issue. 

What I have said does not discount or 
overlook the painful efforts of 
communities which have been and are 
now involved. This is rather a plea to 
those not involved and an encouragement 
to those who are. 

We have spent billions of dollars in the 
prison system but little real human effort. 
We must seek involvement on three levels. 

The first is prevention. Only as we 
have the courage to seek out and to 
acknowledge the real causes of crime can 
we reduce its high rate. 

Secondly, we must express concern 
during the period of incarceration. This 
concern must include the families of those 
imprisoned. In ministering to the families 
we have a direct avenue into the 
environment which may have produced 
the criminal behavior. 

Lastly, the community must realize 
that after the sentence has been served, 
the prisoner will return to society. There 
must be a concern and care for his 
welfare. Without positive acceptance and 
means for survival available to him, one 
cannot expect him to be a normal citizen. 

Equally important is our obligation to 
minister to victims of crime. Very little 
has been done to compensate or even to 
understand them. An intense effort to 
become better informed concerning 
courts and criminal justice is needed. 
Visits to court rooms, victims, prisons, 
families of prisoners and families of 
victims will give us new insight into the 
monstrous problem before us. 
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As we go to press, the Continuing 
Education Fund stands at $617,647.40. 
Have you made your contribution yet to 
this vital work of Princeton Seminary in 
the Church of Jesus Christ? 


So 5 


— 





This Extraord 





As in no other aspect of the theological 
enterprise, the quality of a library is heavily 
dependent both upon the collective decisions 
of the past and upon the day-to-day judg- 
ments of the present. How Speer Library’s 
distinguished collection came to be and 


_ what is required to maintain distinction 


have engaged my reflections recently, and in 


| this essay I try first to illustrate the suc- 


cessful strategies of our predecessors, 


_ which produced this extraordinary col- 
_ lection, and then to describe current pro- 


cesses, the effectiveness of which must both 
serve and be judged by those who follow. 
Archibald Alexander, the Seminary’s 
first professor, was also its first librarian. 
Although facilities, the faculty and the 
student body all expanded, the logic of an 


_ intimate relationship between teaching and 


teaching resources was reflected in his 
carrying both positions until his death in 
1851. A review of the reports submitted 


; by Alexander and his successors to the 


_ Board of Directors demonstrates, moreover, 





_ that, from the earliest period, growth of the 


library was oriented both to the introductory 
needs of first level professional students and 
to research. This pair of goals, still the 
focus of policy at Speer Library, has ac- 


- commodated expansion of the teaching 


program (for example) to the research 
doctorate in the 1940s and, most recently, 


to the Doctor of Ministry, without unusual 


Start-up acquisitions. 
One of the more surprising aspects of the 


_ collection’s development during the nine- 


teenth century and even later is the degree 
to which growth occurred by gift. Many 


volumes were received from the libraries of 


prominent faculty members, including 
Archibald Alexander, William Henry 
Green (Class of 1846) and Benjamin 


Breckenridge Warfield (Class of 1876). 








inary 


by L. Charles Willard* 


Many of the unanticipated strengths of 
Speer Library, however, are the result of 
gifts from alumni/ae and other friends of 
the Seminary. Among the more significant 
of these are the Sprague, Agnew Baptist 
and Benson Collections. 

The Sprague Collection contains more 
than 20,000 theological pamphlets and 
tracts, most of them published in the United 
States in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. This massive documenta- 
tion of the religious thought of colonial 
times was developed over an extended 
period by William Buell Sprague (Class of 
1819), for forty years pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Albany, New York. 
In addition to numerous articles, the col- 
lection served as the primary basis for his 
nine-volume publication, “The Annals of 
the American Pulpit,” an exhaustive ac- 
count of the American Protestant ministry 
to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The pamphlets, grouped by subject and 
bound, were given to the Seminary between 
1859 and 1872. 

Samuel Agnew, for a time secretary of the 
Presbyterian Historical Society, brought 
together a large collection of primary 
source material on the controversy re- 
garding the proper mode of baptism. 
Following his death, his son, Dr. Erwin 
Agnew, presented the 3,507 pamphlets 
and 2,284 books on this subject, together 
with another 2,000 theological volumes, to 
the Seminary library in 1881. 

During the first quarter of this century, 
Louis FitzGerald Benson (Class of 1887) 
built a substantial collection of hymn books 
and secondary works on hymnology that 
served his own editorial and scholarly work 
in this field. This collection came to the 
Seminary in 1931 from his estate, together 
with a bequest which enabled the prepara- 
tion of a separate catalogue and has pro- 
vided for continuing similar acquisitions. 

Occasionally, as significant titles or 
whole collections have become available, 

a specific appeal to an individual or group 
has made it possible to add them to the 
Library. Let me illustrate with several 

“for instances.” The Seminary’s copy of 
the Complutensian Polyglott was acquired 
in 1839 with library funds supplemented 
by John Breckenridge (Class of 1822) and 
James Smith (Class of 1820). These six 
volumes contain the first printed Greek New 
Testament. Although the printing, under 
Cardinal Ximenes of Spain, was completed 
between 1514 and 1517, the set was not 
actually circulated until 1522. The first 
Greek New Testament actually published 
was edited by Erasmus in 1516; Speer 


Collection 


Library’s copy of this volume was also a 
gift of James Smith. 

Alexander Balloch Grosart (1827-1899), 
an English Presbyterian minister, was an 
avid collector, editor and reprinter. In 
1885 some 2,500 Puritan and Noncon- 
formist works, primarily seventeenth 
century imprints — a substantial portion 
of his collection — were acquired with 
funds given by friends of the Seminary. 
Less than two decades later the Seminary 
was offered a group of 3,000 cuneiform 
clay tablets by A.T. Clay, Curator of 
the Yale Babylonian Collection. This oppor- 
tunity caught the nascent Assyriological 
interest of Oswald Thompson Allis 
(Class of 1905); his contributions, com- 
bined with those of members of the Faculty 
and other friends of the Seminary, made 
possible the acquisition in 1914-15 of one 
of the larger cuneiform collections in this 
country. The tablets come from the Ur 
Dynasty (twenty-first century B.C.) and 
from the Old Babylonian (eighteenth 
century B.C.) and Neo-Babylonian (seventh 
— sixth centuries B.C.) periods. This collec- 
tion is now on loan to the University 
Museum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where it is the subject of both 
scholarly study and special preservative 
techniques. 

The Alumni News reported last year 
the gift by Mary O’Connor of the Avery 
Collection, a substantial group of letters, 
diaries, journals and essays by or related 
to David Avery, a Revolutionary War 
chaplain and New England pastor. The 
papers document with incredible detail the 
intellectual and social milieu of this under- 
known minister during the last quarter of 
the eighteenth and the first decade of the 
nineteenth centuries. Professor John 
Mark Mulder (Class of 1970) has received 
research and travel grants from the Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools, the American 
Philosophical Society and the American 
Council on Learned Societies to work 
through this collection; and the Seminary, 
in cooperation with the Connecticut 


*The Reverend L. Charles Willard, Ph.D., 
is a graduate of the University of Florida, 
where he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 
He spent the next three years in Lebanon, 
teaching at the Tripoli Boys’ School and 
traveling extensively in Europe and the 
Middle East. In 1962 he won a Danforth 
Graduate Fellowship and returned to this 
country to study for his Bachelor of Divinity 
degree at Yale University, where he later 
earned his Ph.D. in the field of New 
Testament. He came to Princeton Seminary 
as Acting Librarian, in 1968, after research 
at the Aland Institute in Germany, and 
was appointed Librarian in 1970. 
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Historical Society, has been awarded a 
grant from the National Historical Pub- 
lications and Records Commission for 
the micropublication of the entire corpus. 

These rather spectacular occasions should 
not obscure the fact that the bread-and- 
butter collections of Speer Library have 
always been the on-going beneficiaries of 
the interest and concern of alumni/ae and 
friends through the contribution of private 
theological libraries. Through such gifts we 
are able both to add appropriate titles 
that are wanting and to replace worn copies 
of popular titles. Books which do not come 
into the collection are made available to 
students at low prices or sold to other 
libraries or theological book dealers. 
The income thus realized is available for 
the purchase of current titles. In this way, 
every gift makes a specific contribution 
to the overall development of Speer 
Library’s collection. 

Our strategies for the future? The one 
thing I can claim with some confidence 
is that they must differ significantly from 
those of the past. It is not, of course, that 
the earlier roles will diminish or disappear, 
but rather that the rapidly changing context 
in which libraries must function demands 
more and more complex approaches. I 
should like to put some flesh to this claim 
by relating a series of involvements in 
which Speer Library is now deeply engaged. 

In recent years, most research libraries 
have come to acknowledge that no single 
library can operate entirely from its own 
bibliographic resources, probably even in 
relatively narrow fields. In spite of the 
manifest correctness of this perception, 
implementation in the actual practice of 
collection development is often grudging 
and half-hearted, resulting in significant, 
needless expenditures. In the environ- 
ment of Speer Library, however, the cir- 
cumstances are somewhat happier. There 
is a cordial, operative relationship with 
the Princeton University Library (Fire- 
stone). In addition to the on-going 
cooperative pattern of collection develop- 
ment followed with the history-religion 
bibliographer at Firestone, let me cite two 
specific agreements, by way of illustration: 


From 1966 to 1971, the Centro Inter- 
cultural de Documentacion in Cuernavaca, 
Mexico, published a rather expensive series 
documenting current religious, social and 
political events in Latin America. Although 
the duration of publication was not known 
at the outset, it was jointly agreed that a 
single subscription would be entered by 
Speer Library, the costs for which would 
be equally shared by Firestone. 


In the second instance, both libraries 
were interested in supporting a proposal 
to microfilm the papers and records of 
the Court of Arches, an important but 
deteriorating source of British ecclesiastical, 
historical and social information dating 
from 1660 and continuing through the 
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present. We offered to cover a portion of 
the costs for the required period if Fire- 
stone were to become one of the principal 
subscribers. The project is now underway, 
and both libraries will have access to the 
microfilm file available in this country. 

I have mentioned the loan of the 
Seminary’s collection of cuneiform tablets 
to the University of Pennsylvania, where 
they will be available to a large, permanent 
community of Assyriological scholarship. 
The Seminary became an associate member 
of the Center for Research Libraries in 
1973, giving us full access to this “library’s 
library,” which contains, among other 
resources, the largest foreign dissertation 
collection in the world. In September 1975 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund made a 
grant to the Seminary which included 
the establishment of the Committee for 
Theological Library Development, initiat- 
ing a series of discussions and studies 
designed to discover ways in which major 
theological libraries could better cooperate. 





‘‘A Mind Which Captures Odd Things Easily”’ 


BYAE care 


Karlfried Froehlich was describing why 
“Jim” Irvine is indispensable to the 
smooth operation of Speer Library. As 
Assistant Librarian for Public Services, 
Dr. James S. Irvine has addressed to his 
attention questions ranging from where 
to find a documentary on the late Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., to the dating of a 
Byzantine vase by translation of its 
inscription. In between times, he reads 
proof for THEOLOGY TODAY, for 
which he also translates materials from 
the Italian, Portuguese, Spanish and 
French — and tells the editors where to 
find someone capable of rendering 
Japanese or Indonese into English. “I 
don’t mind the work a bit,” he chuckles. 
“This way I get to read all the articles 
before they’re printed — free! And it’s 
interesting to see how often ‘good’ 
authors depend on fine editing for their 
style.” 

How did he get this way? Where did he 
acquire the expertise? The Altoona, 
Pennsylvania, native is a magna cum 
laude graduate of Washington and 
Jefferson College, where he was elected 
to Eta Sigma Phi and Phi Beta Kappa. 
He took his divinity degree at Western 
(now Pittsburgh) Theological Seminary 
and a Ph.D. in Old Testament at 
Johns Hopkins. Then — 


Q. Where did you do your library 
training? 


A. At what was then the Carnegie 
Library School of Pittsburgh; it has since 
become part of the University of 
Pittsburgh. This makes me an alumnus of 
two schools — Carnegie-Mellon and Pitt, 
both of which try to dun me for 


In January 1976 Speer began participating 
in the Ohio College Library Center, an 
on-line, shared cataloguing and card 
production system. 

The cumulative effect upon me of 
seeing the past in such a condensed fashion 
is awe, and summarizing baldly current 
commitments that were actually made over 
a period of years leaves me breathless. 
These emotions appear an inevitable, even 
inviting part of life in Speer Library. It is a 
life, in another fortunate way, that is 
shared by immediate members of the 
Seminary community, as well as by friends 
in distant parishes and parts of the academic 
world. 
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contributions! Western called me back to 
teach Hebrew and exotic languages, 
Syriac and Acadian, with the 
understanding that I get my M.L.S. I’ve 
always believed you should be open to 
things for which you seem to be suited, 
and the seminary’s library was so near the 
point of collapse that anything was 

going to be an improvement. The pro tem 
librarian was the Dean, and he was also 
teaching; a secretary, a minister’s wife, 
was the real glue holding the place 
together. She was a great soul, but she 
wanted to retire. She had lived across the 
street from my family before her 
marriage, when she was working for the 
local paper and now, partly because of her 





husband, she knew everyone, which was 
a great help. 


Q. How did you come to Princeton? 


A. As Kenneth Gapp’s assistant. He had 
not been well. I came in 1961, on the first 
of June, as arranged. Then, in the 

middle of June, Dr. Gapp went into 
hospital for open-heart surgery — and 
died. That threw the library onto Isabelle 
(Stouffer, q. v.) mainly; I didn’t know 
anything. The two of us acted as 
co-librarians for about a year and a half, 
until the Seminary found Charles Willard. 
It was really an unusual experience. We 
even had a student sit-in as a demand for 
longer hours of accessibility. That was 
strange, in itself: Of the 10 or 12 
demonstrators, we could identify only 
one or two as ever having used the 
library, although the others were students. 


Q. Of course, you always have done a lot 
of reference work here. What are your 
specific duties now, or are they a little 
nebulous? 


A. Yes, they are, by the very nature of the 
position. There are certain stated things — 
student employment and payroll for our 
assistants, displays, working with the 
faculty on reserve needs, obtaining 

books through inter-library loan. 


Q. What would your first source be for a 
needed volume? 


A. The closest library. Princeton 
University first, then Union or Harvard or 
Yale. The four libraries have a 
consortium, working together on 
purchases, to avoid duplication of rare 
items. Then, Emory obtains doctoral 
dissertations in the area of religion from 
University Microfilms and is willing to let 
other libraries borrow them. We learn of 
these last through Dissertation Abstracts, 
which comes out monthly — usually three 
to six months after publication of the 
thesis. A few libraries, particularly 
Harvard and Chicago, do not participate 
in this program and must be directly 
approached. Princeton University holds a 
full set of all dissertations in this country 
from the 1860s to 1972, and Speer has 
the Religion and Author volumes. 
Between us we have, I think, all of the 
annual volumes since 1972. These are 
done by computer; the computer takes 
every word of each thesis and makes a 
heading out of that, really very amusing. 


Another great advance in this area of 
knowing where things are is the 
National Union Catalogue, a record of all 
books published and which libraries own 
them, from 1956 on. These have been 
published annually since 1956; the 
pre-1956 is a huge set of volumes, now up 
to about the letter S. We’ve been holding 
our fingers for fear it might fall by the 
wayside — it’s being done in England, 
and considering their economic situation — 


So the resources for dissertations, and 
now for books, have caught up with where 
the old Union List of Serials left off. 
Actually, there’s a kind of revolution in 
information retrieval, partly because 

of computers. 

Then there are aids like the British 
Museum Catalogue, which we have, a 
guide of everything reported to them. 
People must submit their printings to 
them; this goes back to the days when the 
King controlled everything, including 
printing, and His Majesty’s Stationer’s 
Office had to have a copy or the thing 
wasn’t legal. 

We also have a terminal on the 
computer at the Ohio College Library 
Center, in which new books not listed in 
the regular source may have been 
entered; if they have, you can get full 
information, including price. 


Q. What sorts of question are you apt to 
get from the Speer users? 


A. These are as varied as the users 
themselves. One of them I have right 
here: A man called up who has a copper 
bowl bearing a Greek inscription and 
elaborate designs. He thinks it is 450-500 
years old and is Greek or Persian. What 
he needs is the inscription itself, which is 
so small that I had to use a jeweler’s 
loupe even to try to decipher it. Even 
with that, his transcription, Oman, and 
mine, Kotzas, disagree. He’d already 
tried the Metropolitan Museum, the Art 
Department at Princeton University and 
someone in Athens. The first two didn’t 
know, and his letter to the third was 
returned unopened, so he’s in a real bind. 
Then there are scholars who have 
certain theological or religious points of 
view and come here to have their pet 


theories backed up. For instance, on what 
day of Holy Week was the Last Supper? 
Was it the Passover Feast? the Seder? 
Then you have someone like Dr. 
Froehlich [who joined the interview just 
then] who asks an entirely different kind 
of question! 

Dr. Froehlich: This question is really 
fascinating — what day of the week it 
was. On the Qumran Scrolls, it was held 
on Tuesday, according to that little group 
in Judaism, yet was understood as if it 
had been on Thursday, because their 
calendar was different. I should think 
that’s a possibility: It accounts for the 
theology of it and yet allows for the 
strange conflicts in theology to be 
solved — John placing it plainly on a 
different day from the synoptics, and yet 
each having a point. The Christians 
already didn’t understand there were 
different calendars. 


A. This would take care, certainly, of the 
problem of the Crucifixion on the 
Passover; it would have been before. We 
also get queries like “Who is the 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Church of 
Korea?” Now there are a dozen of these 
churches, and you have to discover which 
one the inquirer means. 


There’s a lot of difference between 
questions from Seminary-oriented people 
and those from outside. The latter cover a 
great deal more variety; the faculty know 
what sorts of information we have, while 
the outsider may be on a wild goose chase, 
often for things to which there is no 
answer, or for materials in the Audio- 
Visual Department or the Reigner 
Reading Room. 





‘‘| Was in the Brewery’’ 


Isabelle Stouffer came to Princeton 
Seminary as a special cataloguer for the 
Benson Collection, 42 years dgo. At that 
time the institution’s reading resources 
were housed in the old Lennox Library 
and a squat red-brick building 
affectionately known to generations of 
students as “The Brewery.” This latter, 
the center of operations, was where the 
Wilson College, Drexel graduate “spent 
half my working life. After a staff 
adjustment they made me Head 
Cataloguer, and somewhere along the 
line they tacked on ‘Assistant Librarian.”” 


Q. How have your duties changed, over 
the years? 


A. We’ve always been aware of our 
research responsibilities; but in the days 
when there was only the Bachelor of 
Divinity program, both the student body 
and the library were, of course, much 
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smaller. When Dr. Mackay inaugurated 
the M.R.E. and, almost at the same time, 
the Th.D. programs, acquisitions — and 
the cataloguing load — increased 
tremendously. 

There was a great slump during World 
War II, of course, when only American and 
English books were available. Now 
German and French are our heaviest 
foreign-language purchases, but we also 
have Dutch, Spanish, Italian, Hebrew, 
Greek — even some Latin. We have little 
in Oriental languages. Some of the texts 
of the early fathers are now coming 
through in the original languages, but 
that’s different. 


Q. How has the work itself changed? 


A. When I came here they had just 
changed over to having typed cards. The 
typewriter was not introduced into the 
library system until 1932. At the same 
time we began to use subject headings, 
even made an attempt to begin 
recataloguing. 

When Dr. Gapp came we started doing 
everything over in Library of Congress 
classification, with massive 
amplification. The big process here was 
changing all the numbers on all those 
items! 


Q. A lot of people, I know, have no idea 
how much time it takes an experienced 
cataloguer to work — what the process is. 


A. That’s right! They ask in terms of how 
many items a competent cataloguer should 
get through in a day, and there’s just 

no answer; it depends entirely upon the 
material itself. Our goal — there are four 
of us in our department — is about 400 
titles a month; but we all have other duties, 
as well. 

Actually, we don’t organize our work 
that way. We work with what we call a 
“manageable group,” say 30 to 50. Each 
needs subject cataloguing, which 
includes classification, and descriptive 
cataloguing. The first goes pretty quickly; 
the second — well, if we worked steadily 
at it, it might take two and a half days to 
do fifty books. 

Q. That’s working at a pretty good clip! 
A. Yes it is, but we can’t sustain that 

clip — not and get our other work done. 
Actually, we get a great deal of help from 
the Library of Congress. Many books 
come with their classification; we can 

look at that and their subjects and see 
how the information fits into our internal 
peculiarities. 

Q. There again, many people do not 
realize how specialized a collection this is. 
It’s not like the public library, where 

there will be some books on theology and 
some on philosophy, together with gothic 
thrillers, gardening books, classic plays — 
a little of everything. You’re working 
almost entirely within the fields of 
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philosophy and theology and certain 
disciplines allied with them. 


A. That’s the way I like to think about it, 
but the present trend is that we not 
specialize, but go along with the norm — 
in this case, the Library of Congress — 
because of all the computer technology. It 
simplifies matters and cuts down on 
time, but is the reader actually served? 
I’m old fashioned enough to believe that 
the reader is the primary concern and 
that to make the collection accessible to 
the user should be our whole object. If 
we eliminate all of our particular little 
wrinkles which, we think, make our 
special collection more accessible, are 
we serving the reader? 

For instance: Not surprisingly, we have 
a great many books on the Bible. The 
Library of Congress puts every book that 
has anything to do with the Bible under a 
subject beginning “Bible.” To make our 
access a little easier, we lop off the front 
of the LC heading and start off with the 
most specific part, like Acts or Romans. 
Then, when you come to put something 
in the general Union Catalogue, it’s not 
accepted; so this is a real dichotomy. 


Q. Now your're going to have to define 
Union Catalogue, which 99 percent of 
the readers have never heard of! 


A. A union catalogue lists a group of 
books and indicates what libraries have 
them. The big one is the National Union 
Catalogue of pre-1956 books; it will 
have 600 volumes when it’s finished. As 
Jim Irvine said, they’ve already started 
compiling volumes for the later years. The 
Ohio College Library, with its data base 
of cataloguing, is also a kind of union 
catalogue, because any library which 
catalogues a book through their system 
has its symbol added to the record 
searchers see when they are looking on 
their terminals for that volume. 

There is a possibility of Yale, Union, 
Harvard and Princeton Seminaries 
creating a union catalogue from what 
they call the archival tapes, using 
computer technology; but this would 
require that we all catalogue in the same 
way — a big hump to get over. Even if 
you say, theoretically, that you all will do 
it according to some standard, 
individuals don’t always interpret a 
standard the same way. Add to that the 
fact that our catalogue is very different 
from any of theirs in the area of subject 
cards, and you begin to get an idea of the 
difficulties. The other three have all 
recently started brand-new catalogues, 
put aside their old ones and started all 
over again to conform to the Library of 
Congress way of doing things. I 
shouldn’t like to see us dump our own 
system until the new methods are much 
more refined and assured. Things are 
changing so rapidly here that I feel 


tomorrow somebody will have an idea 
that they don’t want the “new” method 
for a standard, and the library world as a 
whole will say, “Now we’ll do something 
different.” You keep jumping from one 
decision to another, and what is a good 
decision today may not be acceptable 
tomorrow. 

I don’t think we’ll ever really settle 
down, but the time should come when we 
are not changing quite so fast. THEN 
if we decide to retire the catalogue as we 
now have it, the final experience won’t 
be quite so traumatic. 


Q. Is there any difference in cataloguing 
microfiche or microfilm from the method 
used for books as volumes? 


A. No. Both are reproductions of printed 
materials, after all. We just don’t have to 
have a classification number, because 

of the physical way they are stored. 


. Q. How about periodicals? 


A. That’s a separate operation, because 
they are not static; they keep growing 
and growing. We don’t have to worry 
about the articles because of the excellent 
periodicals indexes available to our users, 
especially the Index to Religious 
Periodical Literature. 


Q. What about tapes and cassettes? 


A. We rely on the Speech Department to 
take care of that sort of thing. 


Q. Has there been any thought of putting 
the catalogue itself on microfilm? 


A. The idea has been batted around 
quite a bit. Some libraries have filmed 
their catalogues, for insurance purposes. 
Eventually we may have, instead of 
cards, a fiche catalogue, or a film 
catalogue. New York Public has a book 
catalogue which they produce from their 
tapes, but they put out a new one every 
three months or so, and when you think 
of the paper involved — that could be | 
prohibitive. 


Q. What about the idea that libraries as 
such would no longer exist, except for 
privately owned collections and rare 
books, because 90 percent of the books 
contained here, for instance, would be on 
tape or film; and the reader would simply 
sit down with a machine? The 

promoters of the scheme talk about how 
many thousands of feet of shelf space 
would be saved. 


A. Yes, but just try to read from a film! 

I think they’d all be blind before they were 
middle aged! 

Q. You don’t look forward, then, to any 
radical change in cataloguing procedures 
here in the predictable future? 


A. Not in my time. I hope. 
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Announcements 


Marriage 


Class 
1978 


Births 


Class 
1954 
1970 


Deaths 


Class 
1915b 
1916M 
1919b 
1920b 
1921M 
1921B, 22M 
1923B 
1925M 
1925M 
1926M 
1927M 
1933b 
1954b 
1955B 
1955U 
1972b 


Names 


ROBERT C. DAVIS and SUSAN BRADFORD GOULD (1976) 


Parents 
The Ronald V. Flemings 
The Richard J. Moores 


Name 

Robert D. Workman 
Charles D. Fulton 
Clayton H. Zuse 

A. Waldo Stevenson, Jr. 
Johannes Van Beek 
Stefanus F. Welch 

John Burton Thwing 
Finley McCorvey Grissett 
Marshall M. Knappen 
John Leonard Koert 
John Blahoslav Vejnar 
Arthur G. Lindquist 
Willard C. Moser 

Jerry Goldsmith Walker 
Paul K. F. Wu 

John Edward Rock 


Date 


Child’s Name 
Rebecca Lorraine 


David James 


Place 


Nashville, TN 


Philadelphia, PA 





June 4, 1977 


Date Born 
June 5, 1977 
May 5, 1977 


Date 

June 20, 1977 
May 27, 1977 
June 11, 1963 
August 1961 
April 18, 1959 
January 17, 1966 
February 7, 1969 
May 30, 1977 


November I, 1976 
June 6, 1977 





Class Notes 


1917 


HARRY E. ULRICH (B) and his wife 


celebrated their 55th wedding anniversary 


on May 4 in Naples, Florida. 


1934 


PAUL C. DICKENSON (B) is assistant 
rector of St. Michael’s Episcopal 
Church, Gainesville, Florida. 

WILLIAM S. LaSOR (B, 43M) is senior 
professor of Old Testament at Fuller 
Theological Seminary. 


1935 


KERMIT H. JONES (B) who officially 


retired in 1976, was interim pastor for six 


months at Community Presbyterian 


/ Church, Massapequa, Long Island. 


FRANK L. McCORMICK (B) was supply 
pastor at the Weldon Valley Presbyterian 
Church, Colorado, from April to June. 


1936 


J. EDWARD HAMILTON (B), now 
retired, is part-time minister of The Chapel 
In The Valley, Swan Valley, Idaho. 


1937 


In June ROBERT S. WAGGONER (B) 
celebrated the 40th anniversary of his 
ordination. 


ALLAN R. WINN (B) who was for 13 
months interim pastor of the Newtown, 
Pennsylvania, Presbyterian Church, is 
serving in the same capacity at the 
Community Presbyterian Church, Chester, 


New Jersey. He is also on the local 
planning commission and ambulance 
squad. 


1940 


SAMUEL G. WARR (B) resigned in 
August as pastor of the Garden Crest 
United Presbyterian Church, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 


1944 


ROBERT P. MONTGOMERY (B, 64D), 
associate professor of philosophy at the 
John Jay College of Criminal Justice of 
the City University of New York, was 
elected chairman of the Department of 
Art, Music and Philosophy. He succeeds 
Professor THEODORE A. GILL (43B) 
who is now Provost and acting Dean of 
the Faculty at John Jay College. Dr. 
Montgomery is also the American 
Director of the American Summer 
Institute at St. Andrews, Scotland. 
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1945 


In May DAVID E. DILWORTH (B) was 
elected vice-president of the board of the 
United Presbyterian Program Agency. 


1946 


B. HOYT EVANS (B) is the 1977-78 
acting Academic Dean of Montreat- 
Anderson College. 


GEORGE L. VAN LEUVEN, JR. (B), 
was installed as pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Mingo Junction, 
Ohio, on August 14. 


1948 


After two periods (totalling eleven years) 
as pastor of the Union Church of Lima, 
Peru, CHARLES JESTER (B, 50M) 
became pastor of the United Christian 
Church of Caracas, Venezuela, on 
August 15. 

WILLIAM C. MONTIGNANI (b), who 
lives in Wakefield, Nebraska, is serving 
two small churches. 


1952 


On June 26 the Allentown, New Jersey, 
Presbyterian Church held a surprise 
celebration for EDWARD H. SCHULTE 
(B), honoring his 25 years in the ministry. 


1953 


GEORGE S. KNIERIEMEN, JR. (B, 
68M), has been elected Vice-Moderator 
of the Synod of Lakes and Prairies. 


1954 


CHARLES J. DOUGHERTY (B) received 
a Doctor of Divinity degree from Grove 
City College, on May 21. 


DOUGLAS A. DUNDERDALE (B) 
became senior pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Orange, New 
Jersey, in September. 


WILLIAM O. HARRIS (B, 57M) has left 
the First Presbyterian Church of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, where he was 
assistant pastor, to become librarian of 
Christian Theological Seminary in 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


1955 


LOUIS T. ALMEN’S (M) book 
“Evangelical Outreach Foundations” has 
been distributed to congregations 
throughout the synods of the Lutheran 
Church in America. 

E. FAY BENNETT (M) began a year’s 
furlough in July, after completing four 
years’ missionary service in Mexico. 
1957 


DONALD S. BACHTELL (B, 60M) was 
included in the 1977-78 edition of “Who’s 
Who In Religion.” 

T. RICHARD WENTWORTH (M) 
received a Doctor of Ministry degree from 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary in 
May. He is senior pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Kenova, West Virginia. 
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1959 


B. PRESTON BOGIA (B) has been 
appointed to the faculty of the Menninger 
School of Psychiatry, supervising 
psychiatric residents in the learning of 
group and individual psychotherapy. 


PAUL T. ECKEL (B) has been called to 
the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Atlanta, Georgia. 


1963 


JOEL GAJARDO (M) was a guest 
preacher at the annual meeting of the 
Synod of Lakes and Prairies last June in 
Jamestown, North Dakota. He is Director 
of Cornell University’s Committee on 
U.S. and Latin American Policy Studies. 
The Chilean Presbyterian, who is living 

in exile, was featured on a special 
videotape program shown at Westminster 
Presbyterian College in June. 


1964 


VICTOR E. MAKARI (B) was elected in 
May to be a member-at-large of the 
Executive Committee of the United 
Presbyterian Program Agency. 


1965 


GARY H. MEIER (B) is the first vice- 
moderator of the Donegal Presbytery for 
1977 and a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Lancaster County 
Ministerium. 


BRUCE E. SHIELDS (B), who recently 
concluded a five-year ministry as pastor 
of the Christliche Gemeinde (a 
congregation of the Christian Churches) 
in Tuebingen, became a visiting lecturer 
in New Testament at Lincoln Christian 
Seminary August |. During his pastorate 
he had been working toward a doctorate 
in New Testament, under Professor 
Peter Stuhlmacher of the Protestant 
faculty of the University of Tuebingen; he 
hopes to complete his dissertation next 
year. 

1966 

SHARON L. PARKS (E), on leave from 
Whitworth College, is pursuing a Th.D. 
in applied theology at Harvard Divinity 
School. She holds a Danforth Graduate 
Fellowship for 1977. 

1969 

D. DOUGLAS GILBERT (B) has 
completed his internship at Doctors 
Hospital, Erie, Pennsylvania, and begun 
neurosurgery residency at Brentwood 
Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. 

After four years of alcoholism counseling, 
ELDRED JOHNSTON (M) retired (as 
of August 1). He plans to do some 
traveling and part-time counseling of 
alcoholics with marital problems. 

1970 

JAMES R. KELLETT (B) received a 
Doctor of Ministry degree from the 
School of Theology at Claremont, 
California, in June. 





ROBERT H. LINDERS (M, 77P) became 
senior pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, Doylestown, Pennsylvania, on 
August 15. 


1972 





ALBERT W. BUSH, JR. (B, M), received 
a Doctor of Ministry degree from Drew 
University Theological School. 

DALE A. DYKSTRA (B) has been 
elected permanent clerk of Huntingdon 
Presbytery. He is pastor of the three- 
church Moshannon Valley Larger Parish, 
Osceola Mills, Pennsylvania. 


1973 


JAMES L. GARLOW (M) has been 
appointed to teach Church History in the 
Religion Department at Bartlesville 
Wesleyan College, Oklahoma. He had 
been pastor of the First Wesleyan Church 
of Trenton, New Jersey. 


1974 


GLADYS M. SHOWACK’S (B) 
ordination service was held on May 22, 
1977, at the First Baptist Church of 
Merchantville, New Jersey. 


1976 


BRADLEY A. BROWN (B) became 
associate pastor of the Asbury United 
Methodist Church, York, Pennsylvania, 
on July 1. 

KAO-FANG YEH (M) received a Doctor 
of Ministry degree from the School of 
Theology at Claremont, California, in 
June. 

1977 


JONATHAN S. CAREY (B) was 
ordained June 5, 1977. 


MICHAEL J. O'BRIEN (B) was ordained 
and installed as assistant pastor of The 
Presbyterian Church, Bound Brook, 

New Jersey, June 19. 


1978 


LARRY KENT GRAHAM (D) has been 
appointed for three years as an Instructor 
in Pastoral Theology at Iliff School of 
Theology, Denver, Colorado. 

Addendum (and apology): William R. 
Forbes (72B) is Staff Associate for Youth 
Ministries for the Presbyterian Church 

in the U.S. based in Atlanta. The other 
information in the summer issue Class 
Notes was, however, correct. 


“for my time and money, it stands alone in its field.” 


— Ernest T. Campbell 





“one of the most distinguished and consistently helpful 
religious journals on the American scene”’ 


— Nathan A. Scott 


“always in the front rank, living up to its name 
and intention.” 





—> Martin E-*Marty 


In the October issue of THEOLOGY TODAY, Editor Hugh T. Kerr’s editorial 
analyzes “Theological Roots,” and a rich variety of articles, poems, and reviews are 
featured. Barbara Hargrove discusses “The Church as the Coming Future”; Jacob 
Neusner surveys “The Judaic Factor in Western Culture”; William C. Placher offers 
an intriguing essay on “The Trinity and the Motorcycle.” In addition, Bruce M. 
Metzger describes the new ecumenical edition of the Revised Standard Version; 

the Feast of St. Stephen is the occasion for a sermon by Erik Routley, and Abby 
Arthur Johnson offers a poem on Santa Lucia’s Day. For more than 34 years, 
THEOLOGY TODAY has offered new insight and understanding of the task of 
theology and the church today. Start your subscription now for only $5.00 per year. 


























Special Student Rate: $3.00; sample copy available upon request 


B. 
| THEOLOGY TODAY, P.O. Box 29, Princeton, N. J. 08540 | 
| AN-10-77 

| 1 year ($5.00, 4 issues) Check enclosed 

| 

| 2 years ($9.00, 8 issues) ; Bill me 

: Name 

| | Address 

: City State Zip 

| 

| 
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PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, PRINCETON, N. J. 08540 


THE NEW 1977 
BIOGRAPHICAL CATALOGUE 
of 
PRINCETON 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
will be published in 
JANUARY 1978. : 


Order this invaluable tool now to enjoy 
the pre-publication price: Hard-cover 
edition in sturdy blue cloth to withstand 
years of wear, $15.00.* Paper edition, 
white with seal and title in color, $13.50.* 


NEW IN THIS EDITION: 
A PICTORIAL ESSAY ON THE 
PRINCETON SEMINARY CAMPUS 


All students in the classes 1900-1976 are 
included, with a brief sketch about each. 


*U.S. and Canadian citizens: Add $1.50 
postage and handling, each copy ordered. 
Overseas orders: Add $2.50 for each copy. 
N.J. residents add 5 per cent sales tax on 
total order. Checks should be made 
payable to: PRINCETON 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. /f you 
have already reserved your copy or 
copies, your order is on file and will be 
honored: Do NOT reorder at this time! 








Second Class Postage Paid at 
Princeton, N.J. and 
Additional Offices 
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EDLER GARNET HAWKINS 


The earthly pilgrimage of Edler Hawkins ended on Sunday morning, December 18, 
1977, when he suffered a fatal heart attack. Earlier in the autumn he had undergone 
surgery, but he had returned to his duties at the Seminary prior to the Christmas 
recess. 

Born in the Bronx, he was destined to be a pioneer and leader throughout his life. 
After graduation from Union Theological Seminary, he was called to the St. 
Augustine Presbyterian Church in New York, then a congregation of only nine 
members, and under his leadership it grew into a multi-racial body of more than a 
thousand members. He was the first black minister to be elected Moderator of 
New York Presbytery and, later, of the General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church. Dr. Hawkins came to the faculty of Princeton Seminary in the 
fall of 1970 as Professor of Practical Theology and Coordinator of Black Studies. He 
brought to the campus a deep knowledge of the Church, a detailed and intimate 
expertise in the black theater, and an acute and penetrating homiletical ability 
that enriched us all. 

Annually there is a Christmas Dinner for faculty, staff, and spouses, where 
colleagues scheduled to retire the following summer are the honored guests. This 
year’s Dinner was held on Friday, December 16, and Edler Hawkins, Isabelle 
Stouffer, and Norman Victor Hope were the honorees. Engraved clocks were 
presented as gifts, and Professor Geddes W. Hanson made the presentation to 
Dr. Hawkins. It was a moving statement by a younger colleague who had grown up 
in the St. Augustine Church. He spoke of Dr. Hawkins as a pastor and described the 
tremendous influence he had in the life of an entire community. He described next his 
national and international service to the Church. At Uppsala in 1968 Dr. Hawkins 
was elected to the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches and almost 
immediately became a key influence in the Commissions on Interchurch Aid and 
Program to Combat Racism. He was a frequent commuter to Geneva, where he was 
deeply respected and greatly loved. Dr. Hanson concluded by describing his former 
pastor as “a man of simple faith.” This simple but powerful faith enabled Edler 
Hawkins to pioneer, to combat injustice, to break barriers, and to demonstrate the 
liberation that comes through Jesus Christ. 

To his beloved wife, Thelma, and to his daughters Renee and Ellen, goes the 
deep sympathy of the entire Princeton Seminary community. To God we give thanks 
for a beloved friend whose life was like a beacon illuminating the way for others. 

“I heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors; and 
their works do follow them.” 

Edler Hawkins is now at rest, but his works go on, in New York, Princeton, Geneva, 
Africa, and wherever else injustice must be overcome and liberation accomplished. 


James I. McCord 
President 
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THE COVER STORY: A sampling of the 
free-time activities of some of the present 
generation of Princeton Seminary 
students introduces a new Series of 
articles by Rosalind Haring of the public 
relations office. See p. 8. The articles 
themselves are a sampling of the many 
concerned young people who frequently 
stop in the Public Relations Office with 
notices for The Wineskin, inquiries — or 
Just a brisk verbal sparring session. 
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Double first for Western N.Y. 





“The Presbyterian SPIRIT,” the news 
letter of the Presbytery of Western 
New York, featured three recent PTS 
graduates on its October 1977 first page. 
Two of them, Elizabeth Beckenhusen 
(76B) and Alison Halsey (77B) are the 
first women ministers in the Presbytery. 
The Reverend Elizabeth Beckenhusen 
is Associate Pastor at Amherst 
Community Church, Snyder. The 
Reverend Alison Halsey is the new 
Assistant Pastor at Westminster Church, 
Buffalo. She is married to the Reverend 
William Hathaway (77B), Assistant 
Pastor at Central Church, Buffalo. The 
“SPIRIT” points out that the fact that 
husband and wife are both ordained 
ministers is another presbytery first. 


“His grace led us here.” 


Alison and Bill were interviewed in 
some depth for the Buffalo Courier- 
Express and featured in the October 16 
issue. The conclusion? “Rev. (sic) 

Alison Halsey and her husband, Rev. (sic) 
William Hathaway, are both... solid, 
serious young Christians, whose mission 
in Buffalo can only benefit the city and 
themselves ... After sharing matters of 
marriage and faith with the young couple 
... one can say they have found peace and 
happiness as Christians, as mates and in 
their respective ministries.” 

Ms. Halsey brings her elementary 
school teacher’s education at Glassboro 
State College, New Jersey, and her PTS 
training to bear on her special area at 
Westminster, working with youth and 
young adult groups. At her Sunday 
morning junior high meetings and young 
people’s Thursday dinners and activities: 
“We play some games, study some 
Scriptural things and deal in values 
clarification. 

“I'd say my mission here is to equip 
young people to own their faith, to have it 
be strong in Christ crucified — which is 
basic... I want to teach young people — 
and to learn myself — how to use that faith 
where people are.” 

Brought up in the Presbyterian Church 
at Basking Ridge, New Jersey, she was 
ordained there October 9. It is the 
congregation which Vice-President 
William H. Felmeth served before coming 
back to Princeton Seminary as an 
administrator, which makes her entry into 
the ministry a particularly happy 
occasion for him. 


Bill Hathaway, a native of Palatine, 
Illinois, majored in anthropology and the 
social sciences at the University of Illinois. 
Since his high school years he had leaned 
toward the mission of the Church and 
tried for a Rockefeller Scholarship 
toward a trial seminary year. “I didn’t get 
the money,” he reports, “but in 
preparing my material and being 
interviewed, I found out a bit about where 
I stood in my faith and what I wanted to 
do with it. 

“The Presbyterian tradition gears its 
ministry to the whole person... We may 
need a kick toward a more personal and 
emotional religion, but we must have a 
political and social thrust out in the 
world also.” 





Mr. Hathaway, who has worked with 
Young Life and, at Princeton Seminary, 
with prison ministries and low-income 
groups, hopes to help Central 
Presbyterian parishioners “reach out to 
the people of the community, to broaden 
our social action.” 

He points out that large city churches 
whose members are lost to the suburbs 
“need to realize the need for ministry is 
still right around them. Love of God is 
still there, and that kind of church still 
has a mission.” 

Of their marriage and ministries he 
says, “We feel God’s blessings in that we 
were able to find jobs together in this 
city. Without sounding too pious, we 
believe His grace led us here.” 





The delicate 
balance 


Before sharing what must surely have 
been one of the most significant summers 
of my life, I feel it important to make the 
following comment. Clinical Pastoral 
Education afforded me an especially 
“grace-full” collage of learning 
opportunities. It would be easy to uplift 
C.P.E. as the seminarian’s cure-all or 
salvation-experience; in fact, a number of 
variables, including the particular 
student’s degree of receptivity, determine 
its helpfulness. My account is, therefore, 
intended not as a testimonial to such 
training but as a means of stressing the 
importance for seminarians of integrating 
experience and theological reflection, in 
whatever way is possible. 





Good Samaritan Hospital, in the quiet 
suburb of Puyallup, Washington, seemed 
on first impression to reflect a 
comfortable, small-town atmosphere 
temporarily reducing my initial anxiety. 
However, within a few hours of moving 
into “C.P.E. Quarters,” overlooking the 
emergency room, I discovered how 
intense and totally immersing the 
summer’s experience would be — 
immersing in the sense that one cannot 
easily avoid the drama of life and death 
when one must pass through the 
emergency room and the waiting room of a 
hospital to get to the cafeteria, every 
mealtime, seven days a week. 

As is usual in such programs, we four 
C.P.E. chaplains divided our time among 
“verbatim” and group sessions with our 
supervisor, private consultations with 
him, patient visitation on “our” floors, 
nights and weekends in on-call duty, and 
chapel services. Our particular program 
offered also an opportunity to preach in a 
local church, work with Good Will 
industries, attend seminars on everything 
from suicide to Alcoholics Anonymous and 
explore aspects of the practice of medicine 
with specialists in various fields. 

“Good Sam,” although small, is noted 
for its rehabilitation unit, where I had an 
excellent opportunity to work with head 
and spinal injury patients and stroke 
victims. Here I learned from those faced 
with physical disability their struggle 
not for just life, but for meaning in life. 

What is it to live with dignity in a 
wheelchair? What, from a Christian 
viewpoint, is and is not important about a 
person, in a society which values one’s 
appearance and accomplishments more 





oo aaa 
Jan Anderson, a graduate of the University 
of Puget Sound, is an ordained deacon in 
the United Methodist Church. She is 
presently involved in a musical program 
with inner-city Trenton youth. 





than one’s humanity? Can a young 
quadraplegic man — or anyone who has 
suffered intensely or faced tragedy — 
affirm the presence (or at least, 

“presence of an absence”) of God? Do I, 
as a Christian minister, have a hope which 
can reach out to such people as these — 
and if so, what form may it take? How is 
hope enacted in the midst of radical evil? 
These are but a few of the piercing 
questions these summer rehabilitation 
parishioners and their families roused in 
me. 

My second area of hospital responsibility 
was in coronary care, a five-bed unit 
where most of the “action” of the entire 
hospital took place. Here I was 
introduced to the delicate balance 
between life and death, the dynamics of 
caring and detachment among the staff, 
the agony of those who must wait in that 
timeless vacuum of unknowns associated 
with sudden, violent illness. Nor could I 
watch a patient’s life systems fade out on 
a monitor screen without wondering at 
the fragility of life — at the mysterious 
unknown force which separates us from 
death. 

I will not soon forget incidents which 
made me face myself in new ways and 
reconsider what celebration of all life 
means: 

It was easy to share the joy of a woman 
in whom surgery arrested a cancer, to 
wonder at the amazing delivery of a child. 
Even to witness an autopsy was an 
experience I could embrace, as a new way 
of marveling at God’s creation. 

But could I also permit myself to share a 
family’s anguish at the death of a member 
whom I had also loved? Could I be 
vulnerable to a woman’s expressed fears 
of growing old, while I watched my own 
life pass at increasing speed? Could I 
begin to see meaning in the wholeness of 
these and similar human experiences, 
rather than finding it in occasions which 
were “significant,” good? 

Finally, how could I, attempting to be 
celebrant, enable others to discover God’s 
continuing activity in the whole of 
existence? This was not a new question 
for me, but last summer made it more 
potent: Within the context of people’s 
lives I see now more clearly than ever 
before that one can never “do” 
theological reflection authentically 
without personal involvement with 
others. 

It behooves the seminaries — and the 
students — continually to seek various 
contexts to ensure this involvement. 
C.P.E. can, in part at least, provide such 
a context. 


Janette (“Jan”) B. Anderson 
Senior Master of Divinity Student 





Life and death— 


and C.P.E. 





It seems a long time ago that I walked the 
corridors of Somerset Hospital. My mind 
is no longer there, but is instead engaged 
in Biblical theology and Hebrew verbs and 
the transformational nature of the 
sermon. Enthralled in personal as well as 
academic endeavors, I wonder now just 
what I did experience during the course of 
last summer’s Clinical Pastoral Education. 
I am so tangled in the web of things-to- 
do that it takes a deliberate effort to reflect 
on this faith-shaking, growth-producing 
encounter with real people in real need. 

I was accepted into the C.P.E. program 
at Somerset last spring after an interview 
with the Chaplain, the Reverend Omar S. 
Lantz (60B). I decided on Somerset 
Hospital because I liked Omar’s 
philosophy of operation: No matter where 
the patient was transferred in the hospital 
(or how many times he or she returned 
that summer), the student chaplain who 
had been working with the person stayed 
with him or her. Each student assignment 
carried the hope of a more complete and 
consistent ministry to the patient’s whole 
family. 

Omar believes also in giving the 
students real responsibility: We handled 
some very difficult cases, as well as being 
“special duty chaplain” every sixth day — 
all referrals, as well as all critical 
Emergency Room admissions, for the days 
we were on duty. 


We were expected to be at the hospital 
from 8 A.M. to 4 P.M., Monday through 
Thursday. Two papers per week were 
required: one, an evaluation of the 
relationship between myself as a pastor 
and a patient; the other, a “free” paper 
that could take any direction I felt 
compelled to go. A theological position 


was to be reflected upon. We were to hand | 


in two further papers which specifically 
dealt with a theological problem brought 
to the surface by these experiences, and 
there were also books and pamphlets to 
be read. 

Somerset is a 300-bed general hospital 
which used student chaplains for the first 


‘time this summer. The nursing staff has 


long been recognized for its fine patient 
care. When we first arrived, there were 
some interpersonal conflicts to work out, 
as we began visiting their patients. Before 
long, however, we were part of the 
hospital team and getting an increasing 
number of referrals from the various 
departments and floors. Medical 
professionals are a unique group, and 
working intimately with them was a 
rewarding experience. 

The dynamics of the community the 
hospital serves made my job more than 
adventurous. The people of Somerset 
County, New Jersey, range from very 
rich to poor, corporate executives to 
factory workers. The most interesting of 





the latter came from a well known 
asbestos factory where, over the years, 
they had developed asbestosis, a cancer of 
the lung which can be triggered by a 
single strand of asbestos. 

An important dynamic of any C.P.E. 
experience is the group with whom the 
student works. It is made up of students of 
various backgrounds and faiths, and the 
group is expected to share cases, feelings 
and ideas which daily experiences evoke. 
At Somerset Hospital the student chaplains 
met with Omar as a group for at least five 
hours a week, and oftentimes more. 
Sometimes he would lecture on a specific 
aspect of patient care or theory. There 
were six students in my group, three 
women and three men. Gary, a senior at 
Princeton Seminary, is a Presbyterian 
from Virginia. Bob is also Presbyterian 
and a senior at Princeton Seminary, but 
hails from Georgia. Connie is Eastern 
Orthodox from Canada studying at 
St. Vladimir’s Seminary in New York City. 
Lin, a student at New Brunswick Seminary, 
is seeking ordination in the Reformed 
Church of America. Jean is a Catholic 
studying at Drew Seminary. Both Lin and 
Jean are from New Jersey. 

With such a wide variety of faiths and 
cultures our discussions became a bit 
heated from time to time! The variety of 
theological perspectives had a very 
definite effect on my own beliefs; I was 
forced, for instance, to look at my own idea 
of death and the meaning of a funeral. 

The summer of 1977 was a bad time for 
the staff of Somerset Hospital, for it 
handled more crises than were expected. 
Three young men died of terminal illness 
and there were several freak tragedies in 
the community. The severe heat brought 
many people to the cardiac unit; some 
never made it beyond the emergency room. | 

I spent much of my time with dying 
patients, heart cases or the terminally ill. 

I had two death bed experiences and 
“sweated-out” some long nights with 
families waiting to see if Daddy or 
Grandma was going to make it through the 
night. Of course, these were recorded on 


Omar S. Lantz (60B), Chaplain of Somerset 
Hospital, with Mr. Jones. 
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Members of the team: Extreme left, Robert P. 
Roney, Senior M. Div.; third from extreme right, 
Mr. Jones; to his left (readers’ right), Gary L. 
McMichael, Senior M.Div.; extreme right, 
Chaplain Lantz. 


patient note cards to be filed away upon 
discharge. These experiences and the 
required papers together forced me not 
only to evaluate my work, but also.to 
struggle theologically with what was 
going on. 

My faith was sometimes shaken or 
challenged by patients desperate for a 
reason for their misery. I was impressed 
with the number of dying people who 
found relief in the Gospel message. It’s 
so easy to nod a head as we listen to a 
moving sermon or read an interesting 
biography about great faith and the 
Gospel message. It’s a whole new story 
when the doctor has just told you that you 
are dying of cancer and there is no hope 
for a way out. For a person to enter the 
last months of life confident that death 
is only the beginning of new life says a 
great deal to me about the power of the 
Gospel message. My summer experience 
was rich with people who shared such 
faith with me. 

There were amputees, four suicide 
attempts and several children who were 
victims of summer “fun.” Each day after 
lunch I visited an eleven year old who had 
broken his leg skateboarding, and we 
played all kinds of board games. Some of 
my visits consisted of chit-chat; some 
were intense, emotion-filled encounters 
with people agonizing over their pain and 
miserable condition. 

One person who touched the deepest 
roots of my faith was the young man 
entering the last days of his life. For 
eighteen years he had waited for this 
terrible time; his illness had been 
diagnosed when he was five. He knew he 
was dying, could feel his body getting 
weaker. Doctors and nurses no longer 
visited him and he wondered why they 


didn’t move him up to the Special Care 
Unit. 

He had been to church only a few 
times in his life but was now willing to try 
anything to save his life. Priests, faith 
healers, rabbis, chaplains and friends he 
knew to have faith of some kind were 
summoned to his bedside, but he found no 
peace. He became hysterical and New 
Testament stories of miracles did not 
quiet him. Soon he was awake all night 
and not eating. Visions of demons haunted 
him. 

Less than 48 hours before he died I was 
moved to read him the Easter story. 
Immediately there was a visible behavior 
difference. He was listening. He had hoped 
for a miracle, but he found peace in this 
story. As I read more of the promise of 
everlasting life, he became more at ease, 
even began eating again. The young man 
died quietly in his sleep. 

Such is the total C.P.E. experience, one 
which does not stop there but continues 
even now, as I try to sort out 
psychologically and theologically what 
happened. 





As I write, I remember that there is a 
Hebrew grammar quiz coming up and that 
I’m getting behind in my Church and 
Society reading. I am dealing with dif- 
ferent issues now. But I cannot, will not 
ever, forget these experiences and the 
issues which came out of them. 

I saw life and I saw death, visited the 
morgue and nursery. There were times I 
laughed and times I cried, times when I 
felt very close to understanding God and 
times nothing made sense at all. 

But that’s life — and death — — and 
CePsEy 


by Philip M. Jones 
Middler Master of Divinity Student 
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Battered women 





This article was written by and because of the concern of three Master of Divinity senior students: 


The recent television film “Intimate 
Stranger” did more than shock its viewers 
into nation-wide awareness of wife abuse. 
It generated wide response: In 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, alone, five 
battered women came to a center for help 
in a two-and-a-half hour period. 
Unfortunately, there are very few such 
shelters in the entire United States — and 
these are underfunded and staffed almost 
entirely by volunteers. 

Three of these volunteers are Cathy 
Snyder, Linda Foley and Debbie Clifford, 
seniors in Princeton Seminary’s Master of 
Divinity program. All three work with 
Women Against Abuse, Philadelphia. 
Linda answers hotline calls at the 
Germantown Center, while, at City Hall, 
Cathy and Debbie advise battered 
women as to their legal rights as part of a 
project sponsored by Women Against 
Abuse. 

The hotline, originally intended for 
battered women, receives all sorts of calls, 
including reports of rape. Most of them 
must be handled by referral, to the 
District Attorney’s office, the proper 
hospital, whatever the situation demands. 

The three had researched work 
possibilities with various New Jersey 
volunteer groups in the field. They had 
begun working in Keyport, near Ocean 
Grove; but because the facility at that 
time had no shelter, their work comprised 
clipping and filing articles and lobbying 
for legislative reform. They wanted to 
work more directly with abused women, 
and found a way at Germantown. 

The Germantown shelter has only six 
bedrooms, which presents a challenge: 
Serving all Philadelphia, it houses 30 
women and children in its six bedrooms. 
There volunteers learn both the legal 
aspects of the cases and how to deal with 
immediate crises — although usually the 
women do not call in until several hours, 
or even days, after the episode. 

Very serious is the number of children 
involved: For example, one woman had 
eight, all under age 10; another, 
pregnant, already had five children five 
years old or younger. 

If the statistics have any validity, there 
are battered women in every congregation 
and pastors need to become educated to 
the dimensions of the problem and ways of 
dealing with it. Unfortunately, some 
people still believe women “ask for it” or 
that they are the property of their 
husbands. This attitude has even been 
structured into our laws: In most states a 


woman cannot even prosecute the husband 
who rapes her. 

Congregations could sponsor legal 
clinics to inform women as to their status 
and rights under the law. But even to 
minister to these women in crisis in more 
traditional ways, the Church should 
inform itself as to both the laws and the 
physical and emotional issues involved — 
and from a woman’s perspective. For if 
ministers were more willing to talk about 
this, and if the people in their parish 
communities were aware of their pastors’ 
interest, the women would be more apt to 
seek the help they must have. 

Currently, however, the organizations 
providing such services generally are 
grass-roots movements. These could be 
more helpful than they often are; now 
when they lack funds, they tend to 
subcontract to government umbrella 
organizations. This tends to destroy the 
confidentiality, the woman-to-woman trust 
essential to these abused women, by 
replacing a more personal approach with 
a bureaucratic structure. In at least one 
case in New Jersey, four concerned 
workers with experience in the 
community were replaced by four 
counselors with no experience in the rape 
issue, who could not even speak the 
language needed for the Spanish- 
American people they served. 

Obviously, then, funding is one of the 
core issues: Volunteer women’s groups do 
not have enough money to continue the 
facilities. This is one major area in which 
local congregations could help: providing 
funds for shelters. Presently these are 
answerable to a government bureaucracy 
which too often seems more interested in 
impersonal statistics than in these human 
beings in desperate trouble. Congrega- 
tions could make themselves responsible 
for seeking out and ministering to abused 
women. 

To people who have not experienced 
violence in their own homes the scope of 
the problem seems incredible. However, 
informed congregations can begin to 
respond to abuse cases on both an 
individual and a community basis. Flo 
Kennedy suggested at the Trenton State 
College Conference on Battered Women 
that each church become what it was 
originally intended to be — a sanctuary, a 
shelter, a resource center for (among 
other people) battered women. A very 
basic form of aid would be “safe 
housing” programs undertaken by 
members of churches, families willing to 


Deborah L. Clifford 
Linda Pershing Foley 
Catherine C. Snyder 


let other families come into their homes 
and stay in times of crisis. In terms of our 
Christian faith, “I was a stranger and 

you took me in” — this is something we as 
Christians are called to do with our 
resources. 

One way in which Princeton 
Theological Seminary could begin to deal 
with women in crisis would be to put 
more funding into the support of 
seminarians engaged in non-traditional 
ministries, especially in areas so long 
neglected as this. If the Church is to meet 
the needs of contemporary society, our 
ministries should be more widely 
defined, and our money needs to go in 
these directions. 

For example, when such agencies as 
women’s groups have no funds for 
staffing, the money has to come from 
somewhere else. If a church cannot 
provide the money to permit a student’s 
working with a Women’s Abuse Center, 
could it not become a first priority for the 
Seminary, in terms of vocational training 
for its students? Perhaps some of the 
funding now allocated to aid student 
pastors in local churches could be 
diverted to this purpose. 

Princeton Seminary could be a place for 
men and women to learn of the needs and 
rights of battered women in order to 
minister to them. Many students now 
graduate without ever becoming aware of — 
the present situation. Field Education 
might be a good place for this to begin, 
but other opportunities dealing with the 
problem from different perspectives could 
be spread across the spectrum of 
departmental programs. Students in 
integrating questions about self- 
expression, theology and Biblical studies 
to inform their understanding of human 
sexuality should learn of its potential 
abuses. Further, for pastors and 
concerned lay persons, the Center of 
Continuing Education could initiate a 
presentation on the subject as the 
Seminary reaches out to the community at 
large. 

Those people who profess to believe 
ARE the Church and have a responsibility 
to respond to the needs of these women. 


| 


Consciousness-raising can start with the 
few willing to take it on, but care must be 
taken not to structure the whole issue 
into isolation by making it the 
responsibility only of the women in the 
churches. 

Education should move from reflection 
to action. In terms of self-understanding, 
Christians should be willing to be 
advocates one for another, to stand with 
those people who need a voice and 
cannot speak. 


If only one person within a 
congregation discovers one battered 
woman, there is a beginning. Dealing with 
her — with her emotional, legal, child- 


care, and support problems — would be 
both helpful to the victim and awareness- 
raising for the church. 

As an outgrowth of their experience in 
working with battered women in 
Germantown, Debbie Clifford and Linda 
Foley, along with two other Princeton 
Seminary students (Jim Foley and 
Sandy Brawders) have made a vocational 
commitment to spend at least the next two 
years working to provide a new shelter for 
abused women. They hope to open the 
shelter near the Seminary and to 
maintain strong ties there. In addition, 
they will work to develop a support system 
between the Church and women who are 
battered. 





‘“A lot of love and patience 


... a little bit of anger’’ 


Someone had told us Cindy Cearley 
(Cynthia Ann, to be formal) had spent an 
interesting year studying in Basel midway 
through her M.Div. degree work. When 
we asked her about it, she agreed; but one 
thing led to another in the course of the 
conversation... 

Actually, it wasn’t a full year — just one 
semester. I cleared it with Dr. McCord, got 
an “Oh, come along,” from Dr. Reicke, 
the New Testament person at the 
University of Basel, and took off. I had 
become frustrated reading all those 
parenthetical German words in our texts 
and felt this was a good opportunity both 
to get away and think about things for a 
while and to learn German. 

Of the March to July courses I took, 
three were in German and two in English. 
Dr. Marcus Barth (Karl Barth’s son) 
taught one of them; the others were under 
Dr. Reicke, Martin Anton Schmidt and a 
Czechoslovakian scholar. I knew in 
advance what we were going to be 
talking about — the sixth chapter of the 
Gospel of St. John, for instance — which 
made it a little easier for someone who 
neither spoke nor understood the 
language. It was surprisingly easy to pick 
up. 

What was perhaps even more 
important was getting to know so many 
other theology students and discovering 
how different from ours are their ideas of 
what a church is and what a pastor is. 
There, even for a parish pastor, there is 
much more emphasis on the academic. 
The actual structure of education is far 
looser than ours. There are no specific 
requirements for classes, just two 
examinations — one after two years, one 
after five. Even though I was sending 
papers back to Princeton, I found it a lot 


more free and had much more time to do 
the reading the professors had indicated 
would be helpful in rounding out the 
lecture/seminar material. 

But I was distressed by the lack of 
pastoral counseling. Ministry is Sunday 
morning. The churches themselves are 
those big old cathedrals; you walk in and 
they’re so huge, the ceilings are so high, 
that the whole atmosphere of worship is 
different. There’s very little of joy. It’s 
very reverent, very low key. It is not that 
the order of worship is really different, but 
congregational participation is minimal, 
with few hymns or responsive readings. 

And there seemed little personal 
relationship between the pastor and his 
congregation, which to me is one of the 
most important parts of a parish church; 
the stone floors and walls seemed to 
represent the sort of relationship which 
does go on. Perhaps this is why there were 
seldom any children around, except at 
baptisms or a few who came with their 
parents. Most of the worshipers were in 
their fifties or older. The only church 
different from this was the Lutheran 
congregation, which did provide com- 
munity gatherings similar to what we are 
used to here. 

People were generally surprised to 
discover that I hope to serve a pastoral 
ministry; yet there were many women in 
the school. They apparently plan to teach 
or pursue further studies. Some of them do 
expect to work in the Church, but I 
certainly never saw anything to suggest 
this. 

It was good to get home! 





Does Cindy think being a woman may 
limit her own choice of career? “That's 
a challenge to me. There are times I have 
been angry, but I’m not bitter or 
disgusted. I realize that the problem is a 
small part of what I took on to do when I 
was called to the ministry. It’s going to 
take a lot of work and a lot of love and 
patience, and a little bit of prodding and 
a little bit of anger to put it through. I am, 
after all, no longer ‘just a student’; Iam 
already involved in a ministry that will 
continue for the rest of my life.” 


P.T.S. sampling 















WILLIAM T. KOSANOVICH, JR. 
Junior, Master of Divinity Program 


Hometown: Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
College: Lafayette College °77 


Denomination: United Presbyterian 
Church, USA 

Home Church: Glenshaw United 
Presbyterian Church, Glenshaw, 
Pennsylvania 

Marital Status: Single 

Hobbies: Playing the tuba, baking, 
photography, cycling, woodworking 
Interests: Music, publications 
Accomplishments: Compiled and wrote an 
80-page history of Lafayette College 
which the college has had printed and is 
distributing. In his junior and senior 
years of college, Bill ran the junior high 





Kosanovich 


program for the First Presbyterian 
Church of Easton, where the congrega- 
tion became an extended family. He 
sings in the Seminary Choir, has 
organized a Brass Ensemble and works 
in the PTS duplicating department. 


Why the Ministry: “Partly from having 


been brought up in the Church, partly 
from having a positive church 
experience in my high school years. 
Being very idealistic, I hoped to do 
something for society, to make the world 
better. Then, having resolved that, I was 
torn between law and the ministry, 
whether to make my action through 
politics or the Church. Particularly 
through the association with Mr. 
Freebairn and the congregation of his 
Church in Easton, I became convinced 
that the Church need not take a back 
seat but should be in the foreground and 
that’s where I wanted my action to be.” 


Why Princeton Seminary: “The tradition 


was for a Lafayette grad to go to 
Princeton Seminary. That was too easy. 
I decided I was going to think about it 
and look at other seminaries. And I did. 
One other appealed very strongly but 
didn’t have enough pull to draw me 
from Princeton, so here I am.” 


After PTS: “I think it will be a pastoral 


ministry and particularly Christian 
education, a youth ministry first. And 
having that in mind in college I became 
certified to teach social studies so I 
have the educational background. 

I figured you can’t do Christian 
education if you can’t do education.” 

















Jack 
Lolla 


JOHN J. LOLLA, JR. 
Junior, Master of Divinity Program 


Hometown: Norwalk, Ohio 
College: College of Wooster, ’76 


Denomination: United Presbyterian 
Church, USA 


Home Church: First United Presbyterian 
Church, Norwalk, Ohio 


Marital Status: Married to Julie Else 


Hobbies: Refinishing furniture, 
photography, calligraphy, writing, 
cooking 


Interests: Soccer, music, art 


Accomplishments: Learned to write. 
Earned a large share of the costs of 
college; worked as a garbageman in 
Norwalk, as a bridge surveyor and weed 
cutter for the county highway 
department, in a candy factory, ina 
shingle factory and, with his abilities as 
a photographer and writer, did publicity 
for the College of Wooster and 
Westminster College. Jack is currently a 
photographer for the PTS Speech 
Studios. 


Why the Ministry: “I didn’t choose. I was 
chosen. I felt that back in seventh and 
eighth grades. It had to be tested 
against other interests. But I found I 
wasn’t happy anywhere else.” 


Why Princeton Theological Seminary: 
“It maintains a personality, a spirit 
about it, that I could not see in other 
schools which, like Princeton, undertake 
a more scholarly approach to the Bible. 
I think because it stresses the 
pastorate. There’s a serious scholarship 
involved here. Princeton has the 
‘personal-ness’ of the pastorate yet the 
seriousness in its studies that J like.” 


After PTS: “I like the idea of earning a 
doctorate at the University of Edinburgh 
— being a pastor for awhile and then 
teaching at a seminary or college. But I 
really don’t know. Where I come out is 
where God takes me.” 











Vickie Erickson 


VICKIE LEE ERICKSON 
Junior, Master of Divinity Program 


Hometown: Cloquet, Minnesota 
College: Macalester College, ’76 
Some Denomination: A.L.C. Lutheran 


Home Church: Our Savior’s Lutheran 
Church, Cloquet, Minnesota ) 


Marital Status: Single 


Hobbies: Cross country skiing, writing | 
poetry, water color painting 


Interests: People, fantasy literature, 
reading poetry, poetry readings 


Accomplishments: Worked with Minnesota 
Department of Indian Education 
helping to teach Indian culture to Indian 
and non-Indian students; set up learning 
experience for autistic children; worked 
with Minnesota House of Representa- 
tives doing community awareness 
symposium on the state government and 
how it affects people in the community 
(The group knocked on every door in 
the district.); did field study in Costa 
Rica on change and adaptation of 
Chinese in a Spanish village; worked a 
year for 3M as sales manager for three 
branches (“I ran into the multi- 
national corporations in Costa Rica and 
decided that I ought to get to know 
about them by working for one before 
judging them.”) 

Vickie works in the PTS cafeteria. 


Why the Ministry: “After Costa Rica I 
realized that there was a whole lot the 
Church had to say to the world today.” 


Why Princeton Seminary: “At PTS I am 
allowed the freedom to build educational 
experiences around my desire for a 
ministry in Latin America. I come froma 
college that was open, very free, even 
socially radical. | wanted something 
that wouldn’t be stifling after that. It 
was important to me that Princeton had 
a lot of women and international 
students.” 





After PTS: “I am interested in eventually 
getting into a Latin American 
ministry — not missions — but teaching 
or some other form.” 
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Sacrificed on the altar of human 
unconcern, lie many spoken words 
and fragments of the mind. 


So loud the world, so soft am I, 
small are the impressions made in 
TAY Y KY ZT AXY 


Yet, 
How wonderful these people, 





To be unknown and know so many, 
only so much to give — yet so 
much is untaken. 


Who shall see my tears in the 
pouring rain? 





Who shall hear my sigh in the 
thunder? 


by Vickie Erickson 











Invasion thwarte 





Whilst residents of Princeton and Grovers 
Mills (the site of an earlier, Martian 
invasion) peacefully went about their 
usual affairs, Princeton Seminary suffered 
an attack en force dramatique from outer 
space. 

The planning was all but perfect. 
Seminarians happily anticipating “The 
Feast of the Great Pumpkin” were 
confronted by Star Wars villain “Darth 
Vader” and his monstrous allies. 
Fortunately, before the merciless hordes 
could prevail, the captain and first officer 
of the star ship Enterprise beamed down 
and, at faser point, unmasked the 
invaders. 

No national alarm was sounded this 
year, as Seminary students and faculty 
played out their version of the famous 
Wells-Welles radio program. “Pumpkin 
Trek,” written by Senior M.Div. Stephens 
G. Lytch and Th.M. candidate Scott A. 
Gilmer, was directed by Virginia J. 
Damon, Assistant Director of Speech. The 
planning was thanks to the usually far 
more serious minds of Social Chairpersons 
(and M.Div. Seniors) Lawrence A. Jones 
and Harold J. Cahill. John G. McKernan 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, a friend of 
Harry’s, lent his talents to making Darth 
Vader’s helmet. 

It is pleasant to record that the plotters 
got quite a jolt themselves when Dr. 
Dowey was discovered inside that helmet! 


Arthuree Phipps had just made a facetious 


remark about husband Michael C.’s tee-shirt . . . 
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Presiding over events was The Great 
Pumpkin himself. 


We never did discover the identity of this 
ghoul... 


... but this is Byl Levering as “Odie Colognie.” 




















. when disaster struck. (Invaders played by 
Bitsey Shaw, Larry Jones and — at that 
moment — Randy Bane.) 





Mouseketeers’ smiles soon turned to screams of terror, as the ruthless invaders attempted to 
seize their dindins. (L. to R.): Leona Tichenor, Deena Candler, Sarah Foulger, Deborah Shevlin. 
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As swiftly, the Pumpkin Trek heroes 
beamed down. Captain Jerk (usually known 
as Steve Lytch) and Mr. Schlock 


(Scott Gilmer)... 


. were at first, apparently, a bit confused; 


here Jerk holds at faser point “Tony Aspras,’ 


played by Michael Arges. 


But Truth and Righteousness prevailed, as 
Darth Vader was unmasked — now, and 
inexplicably, played by Professor Edward A. 
Dowey. 


if 





' agencies, and direct inmate dialogues. 


coordinator of the Seminar, “When an 
_ Irish gun runner, hating Protestants from 
birth, stays to worship with us — because 


continue to serve with a lot of 


_ J. Robert Hewett (56B) 


P.A.C.E. 


A stone’s throw away: 
the offender as a person 


bf Steel 
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“As the members of the Council listened to 
Stephen they became furious and ground 
their teeth at him in anger. With a loud 
cry they stopped up their ears, and all 
rushed together at him at once. They threw 
him out of the city and stoned him. The 
witnesses left their cloaks in charge of a 
young man named Saul. They kept on 
stoning Stephen .. . until he died. And 
Saul approved of his murder.” Acts 5:54-60 

With the above Biblical account as a 
directive, the Adult Seminar Committee of 
the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Baltimore, Maryland, began a series 
dealing with direct community 
involvement in correctional procedures. 
Realizing that apathy was impossible for 
the “stone throwers” and that even the 
bystander, Saul, was caught up in the 
treatment of the offender (for Saul also 
was just a “stone’s throw” away) the 
Committee structured a four-week series 
consisting of dialogues with both 
offenders and those working with them. 

The Public Defender of the State of 
Maryland was enlisted to speak on “Does 
the Public Defender Defend the Public?” 
The next Sunday four ex -offenders 
discussed “Ex-Offenders Have Dreams, 
Too” — and found themselves staying for 
further dialogue long after the hour was 
over. Federal prison ex-offenders, as well 
as those incarcerated in the city jail, were 
on the panel. A third session brought City 
Council representatives and Community 
correctional workers together to discuss 
“The Offender as Neighbor?” In the 
fourth session the Warden of the 
Baltimore City Jail spoke and fielded 
questions concerning the conditions in 
that over-crowded facility. In an evening 
session held in the manse living room four 
former prisoners shared with parishioners 
their views on “Is There Such a Thing as a 
Political Prisoner?” 

Each weekday during the four weeks 
experiential field-trips were offered to the 
congregation. These included visits to the 
Women’s Detention Center and “Rap 
Sessions” with the offenders there, visits 
to Jessup Prison, tours of Prisoner’s Aid 






al 
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Suzanne A. Hewett opens the “Offender as 
Person” Seminar flanked by ex-offenders on 
the panel. 


Gordon Kampka, Baltimore City Jail Warden, 
speaks at Second Presbyterian Church, 
Baltimore, during Seminar on “The Offender 
as Person.” 


To quote Suzanne Arend Hewett (56E), 


rh 


he feels such love and acceptance, then I 
think the church has opened a door an 
inch — and that’s the institution I can 


Baltimore City Council representative, Mary 
Pat Clark, answers questions concerning 
community correction legislation while 
Baltimore City Council President De Burns 
and Maryland Director of Community 
Corrections, Paul Showell, look on. 


enthusiasm!” 


Pastor, Second Presbyterian Church 


) Baltimore, Maryland 
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Stewardship 
need not be stodgy! 





People who deplore in public print the 
materialistic, hedonistic “set” of today’s 
youth just haven’t been looking at the 
Princeton Seminary campus. Results of 
the Stewardship Committee’s efforts, for 
instance, whether in the collection and 

sale of used books or in the annual fall fund 
drive, show a concern for the Christian 
use of personal resources of which any 
institution must be proud. 


The Stewardship Committee 


The fall Book Sale, as reported earlier, 
netted $393.93, as well as enabling many 
students to purchase expensive texts at 
minimal cost. The proceeds, to be given to 
a third-world seminary library, will be 
augmented by a similar effort shortly 
after the beginning of the spring 
semester. 

The 1977-78 fall fund drive, as well, has 
topped all previous years’ receipts. As we 
go to press, more than $5,000 has been 
given or pledged. Percentages of the total 
are devoted to concerns determined by the 
Committee from nominations submitted 
by the entire Seminary Community: The 
Mercer County Crisis Center and the 
Reverend Julio Delgado’s Bethania 
Church in Phoenix, Arizona (the only 





Spanish-speaking church in an area of 
more than 200,000 Spanish-American 
population), will each receive 20 percent; 
the International Student Fund, the 
Community Council for Criminal Justice, 
the Rural Community Action Ministry in 
Maine, the Roy Ahmaogak Memorial 
Parish near Point Barrow, Alaska, and the 
Corrymeela Community in Northern 
Ireland, each 10 percent; while CROP 

(in addition to money given as a result of 
the annual Walk) and the Committee’s 
own Emergency Relief Fund will each 
receive 5 percent. 


Other Forms of Stewardship 


Feeling that the true meaning of 
Thanks-giving is too often lost in 
commercialism, students organized a fast. 
In cooperation with the office of the 
Treasurer, board money not spent in 
feeding participants breakfast and lunch on 
the day of the Thanksgiving Dinner, 
together with contributions from 
non-boarders, is used to help alleviate 
world hunger. This year’s contribution, 
made to Bread for the World, amounted 
to $190. 

The use of one’s body as an instrument 
of God is certainly no new thought. At 


Princeton Seminary even this resource 
finds practical meaning in the annual 
donation of blood, both at the local 
hospital and during the Bloodmobile’s 
annual visit. As one result of the student, 
staff and faculty contributions, which 
exceeded the set quota, members of the 
Seminary family are entitled to free 
blood, whenever needed, in almost any part 
of the United States. The program has 
saved the lives of more than one member 
of that family and helped restore the 
health of others. 


But—stodgy? 


All of these things could probably have 
been accomplished, at least in part, by an 
“It’s dogged that does it” attention to 
detail, nagging reminders of “duty,” 
voluminous (and expensive) letters of 
appeal to the prospective donors of money, 
books or blood. The amazing and 
delightful truth of the matter is that they 
were all carried out in a spirit of joyous 
expectation of the Christian desire to 
share — a spirit, one might well believe, 
that materially contributed to the success 
of all of these missions. 





Into the home stretch 


As the Fund for the Center of Continuing 
Education has passed the 2/3 mark 
toward the goal of one million dollars it is 
interesting to note how we have arrived 
here and important to consider how we 
can finish the course successfully. 


As of November 23rd 771 alumni/ae 
have given or pledged $44,629. This 
represents about one tenth of our potential 
supporters in this body for which the goal 
is $110,000. At this time 196 congregations 
have committed themselves for a total of 
$432,668 with a goal for churches of 
$650,000. The Board of Trustees has 
given $76,942 toward its anticipated one 
hundred thousand dollars. Five 
foundations have given $75,000 and 
forty-one individuals a total of $53,131. 
In addition twelve members of the 
administrative staff of the Seminary have 
given $8,300. There have been verbal 
assurances and tentative promises of 
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additional amounts in several of these 
categories which, if counted, would bring 
the total to about seven hundred thousand 
dollars. However the prudent policy has 
been to count only those funds which are 
firmly committed either by actual 
payment or written notification. 


It is hoped that all commitments can 
be made before October 1, 1978, two 
years from the beginning of the campaign, 
while the payment of pledges will be 
extended beyond this date. If the alumni/ 
ae who have yet to give or pledge respond 
generously and if additional congregations 
will undergird the Center with solid 
support in a similar way, these can bring 
the Fund very close to the goal. 

The Center of Continuing Education 
renders a very useful service in the work of 
Princeton Seminary, helping ministers 
and members of churches with the 
renewing of the mind and refreshment of 


the spirit. Its role in the future will be 
increasing in variety and extent as the 
need “to keep up with new knowledge and 
to redig old wells” grows and the 
opportunities for pastors to do this are 
provided by congregations and 
presbyteries. Already you may have taken 
advantage of the occasions and resources 
of the Center of Continuing Education. It 
is very likely that sooner or later in the 
future you will do so and that is good for 
you and for the Seminary. 

Have you made a gift or pledge of 
support to the Fund for the Center? Has 
your congregation made this a mission 
budget item or a “special”? If not, will 


you give to the Fund yourself and will you | 


lead your congregation to share in this 
very practical and understandable form of 
mission? Such gifts, small or large, one 
time or over several years, will be of great 
help to the Seminary in its program to 
help you and the church at large. 











Somebody up there, 


it was generally felt, had lent a blessing to 
the afternoon. The day, which had begun 
in rain and towering black clouds, 

cleared to provide one of the most 
beautiful October afternoons in memory, 
as 13 key women in the Roman Catholic 
Church in New Jersey, 10 of them mem- 
bers of religious orders, met with 
Seminary representatives for tea, talk 

and a tour of the campus. 

The primary purpose of the occasion 
was to acquaint them and their colleagues 
with the educational opportunities 
available to them here through the 
continuing cooperation of the Diocese of 
Trenton and the Seminary — opportunities 
which have brought an increasing number 
of priests and nuns into Church-approved 
degree programs: 

Dr. McCord, briefly sketching the 
history of PTS, described the special 
relationship developed with Bishop Ahr 
which has so enriched the lives of 
participants from both communions. Dr. 
Cooper provided information on the 
Continuing Education seminars and the 
Institute of Theology, warmly inviting 
the guests’ participation in both. 
Professor Freda Gardner discussed the 
Master of Arts program, of especial 
interest to nuns, and presented Summer 
School materials. And Dr. Doris K. 
Donnelly, a Visiting Lecturer in Theology 
in the Church-Seminary cooperative 
venture, described her liaison role and 
conducted an informal question and 
answer period over a replenished teapot. 

Almost as important to the visitors’ 
enjoyment of the day were the brief walks 
among the autumn foliage, the 
opportunity to meet staff and students, 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic, and 
the realization of the genuine interest 
Princeton Seminary has in fostering their 
contributions to the Church of Jesus Christ. 


Continuing Education Director Jack Cooper 
confers over tea. 





Student Guide Anne Foster conducts the Sisters 
on a tour of the campus. 
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Common Confession 
for Christians? 


A strong move toward ecumenical 
collaboration in this state and, eventually, 
this nation brought 45 representatives of 
New Jersey Protestantism and Roman 
Catholicism together November 10-11 in a 
consultation seminar held at Princeton 
Seminary’s Center of Continuing Educa- 
tion. Participants were members of the 
New Jersey Council of Churches, the 
Archdiocese of Newark and the Dioceses 
of Trenton and Paterson. 

The Seminary, long a leader in the 
world-wide search for unity among 
Christians, provided an appropriate place 
for their deliberations. From the 
missionaries who comprised more than 
half of earlier graduating classes, 
through its ecumenically minded 
presidents to its present acceptance as an 
approved study center for Roman 
Catholic priests and nuns, the Presbyterian- 
founded institution has held itself an 
instrument of conciliation among the 
three great branches of Christianity. 

The mood of the meetings was perhaps 
best expressed in the words of Seminary 
President James I. McCord, speaking at a 
dinner which punctuated the first day’s 
discussions: “Can we in common confess 
Christ before the world?” 

Tracing the history of the movement he 
reminded listeners of the efforts of his 
predecessors, J. Ross Stevenson and 
John A. Mackay, toward the present goal, 
attempts which World War II for a time 
negated. Since then the movement has 
been less perceptible to the lay person, 
but the dream has never died. It produced 
this year the first Bible since the 
Reformation which can be shared by all 
Roman and Eastern Orthodox Catholics 
and by Protestants, a work produced under 
the aegis of the Revised Standard Bible 
Committee, headed by Princeton Seminary 
Professor Bruce M. Metzger. 

“Confessing Christ today,” Dr. McCord 
stated, “is not a matter of doctrine, 
morals or ideology. It is our relationship 
to a living Person, the living Christ.” 


Princeton Seminary’s Director of Continuing 
Education Jack Cooper, Father Joseph 
Shenrock, Ecumenical Officer of the Diocese of 
Trenton, The Reverend Paul L. Stagg, General 
Secretary of the New Jersey Council of 
Churches. 
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Commenting that there are two major 
problems confronting ecumenicists, he 
continued, “We must face how we confess 
and what Christ we confess. Creeds 
should be concrete, derived from specific 
circumstances for particular people. 

“There are many answers to ‘Who is 
Christ?” he stated. “Presbyterians call 
Him ‘The Reconciler’ in the Confession of 
1967; today Latin Americans are calling 
Him ‘The Liberator.’ Each generation must 
struggle with the reality of Jesus Christ.” 

The second great problem, he feels, is 
conciliarity. “We have attempted too 
many shortcuts to ecumenism in the past,” 
he said. 

Pointing out the problems of those of 
confessional faiths who have, since the 
Amsterdam Assembly of 1948, sought to 
bring the Church together, Dr. McCord 
stated that the Holy Spirit and the 
Catholicity of the Church were made 
clear in Uppsala at the 1968 meeting of the 
World Council of Churches. Vatican II 
and the Decree on Ecumenism worked 
powerfully throughout Christianity, both 
to inform the laity and to urge religious 
leaders to even greater effort in finding 
paths to reconciliation. Since 1961 the 
Eastern Orthodox tradition and its 
contributions to the Church have been 
recognized as reality, he said. 





“We must remember that our 
confessions include our histories. Of great 
significance over the past 150 years has 
been this conciliar Christianity, which has 
brought us from isolation to discussion, 
encouraged forums, offered opportunities 
to share and find a mutual understanding 
of our basic and ‘school’ differences. The 
World Council of Churches has permitted 
us to make our common witness. Will it 
perhaps be possible in this generation to 
convene a genuinely ecumenical Council? 

“Real ecumenism begins at home,” he 
reminded the group, “and only when it 
characterizes our own faith and our own 
ministry can we promote its world-wide 
acceptance.” 

Dr. McCord concluded his remarks by 
affirming Princeton Seminary’s desire to 
continue to further the reconciliation of 
the three great branches of Christianity. 

The seminar was jointly sponsored by 
Princeton Seminary’s Center of 
Continuing Education, the New Jersey 
Council of Churches, the Archdiocese of 
Newark and the Dioceses of Trenton and 
Paterson. 
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A seminar in action. 





Ms. Louise B. Davidson, Lt. Gerald L. Stephens, 
Salvation Army. 





Frs. Herbert Tillyer and James L. Fallon of the 
Diocese of Paterson, The Reverend Arthur S. 
Jones, St. Mark’s A.M.E. Church of Newark, 
First Vice-President of the New Jersey 

Council of Churches, Mrs. Kathrine A. Phelan, 
active layperson in the Diocese of Paterson, 
Ms. Louise B. Davidson, active Presbyterian 
layperson, The Reverend Paul L. Stagg. 


The Reverend Monsignor John Endebrock, 
St. Paul’s Church, Princeton, and Father 
Joseph Shenrock. 
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The Reverend John Hotchkin, Washington, 
D.C., The Reverend Arthur S. Jones, The 
Reverend Paul L. Stagg, Monsignor John H. 
Koenig of Elizabeth. 





Dinner in the small dining room. 


Pictured here is the Reverend Paul Mehl, co- 
pastor with his wife, Barbara, of Glade United 
Church of Christ, Walkersville, Maryland, 

and St. John’s Church, Woodsborough, Mary- 
land. To attend the November 14-17 Continuing 
Education seminar, “Relating Process Theology 
to the Parish,” Mr. Mehl bicycled to Princeton, 
stopping overnight en route at the homes of 
fellow pastors. He attends to all of his personal 
and most of his parish duties via cycle and 
recommends the method strongly as a means 

of conserving energy while combining work 

and exercise. (And he’s an alumnus of Yale 
University and Union Theological Seminary 
(New York)!) 
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Announcements 


Marriages 


Class 


1957 
1972 
1976 
1976 
1977 
Loe 


Births 
Class 


1964B, 65M 
1968B 
1968B 
1969B 
1972B 
1972b 
1975B 
1975B 
1977b 

1979 


Deaths 


Class 


1905B 
1921m 
1923b 
1924B, M 
1925B 
1926b 
1930b 
1931M 
1936B 
1940b 
1950G 
1950M 
1956G 
1968G 
1971M 
1974E 


Names 


Lee Roy Harris and RUTH HAASE 

RICHARD LUCKE and BETTY LOOMER (69E, 71B) 
DOUGLAS J. ANDERSON and Maureen Peterson 
DONALD L. SNYDER and Sharon Jean MacAulay 
MARTIN E. BOLTON and Marianetta Porter 
RICHARD SCOTT SIGNORE and Nina Mee Kam Chui 


Parents 


The Dean Fooses 

The Andrew H. Woods 
The Bruce J. Langfords 
The Gary J. Coopers 
The Jon A. Blacks 

The Bruce E. Schundlers 
The Raymond Patches 
The Harry Schills 

The Ronald L. Moerschs 
The Joseph Watkinses 


Name 


Frederick W. Evans 
Hendrik Adrian deWet 
Lucas T. Krebs 

Clarence Edward Getz 
John McMillan Minich 
Thomas Smart 

Chauncey R. Gleason 
John F. Schuurmann 
Charles J. Evans 

Daniel Fees Weyer 
August Francis Ballbach, Jr. 
Franklin L. Gould, Jr. 
Isaac I. Friesen 

Henry Finlayson C. Niven 
Harold A. Thomas 


Marcia Alice Hartman Saunders 


Child’s name 


Tracy Elizabeth 

Sarah Elizabeth 

Anne Elizabeth 
Jonathan David 

Amy Elizabeth 

Rebecca Lynn 

Adrian Lee and Seth Lee 
Randi Elizabeth 
Brandon Carlisle 


Courtney Andrea 


Place 


Cincinnati, OH 
South Africa 
Wichita, KS 
Linden, PA 
Poplar Bluff, MO 
Fort Myers, FL 
Philadelphia, PA 
Grand Rapids, MI 


Media, PA 
Topeka, KS 


Scotland 
Kansas City, MO 
Warminster, PA 


Date 


September 7, 1976 
June 24, 1977 
September 3, 1977 
July 10, 1977 
November 6, 1977 
July 25, 1977 


Date Born 


December 21, 1976 
nem he 9797, 
April 28, 1977 
June 19, 1977 
February 7, 1977 
January 11, 1977 
December 30, 1976 
July 14, 1977 
August 1, 1977 
October 10, 1977 


Date 


September 6, 1977 
May 7, 1977 

July 14, 1977 
May 19, 1977 
May 21, 1977 
May 1, 1977 
August 27, 1977 
August 13, 1977 
July 1977 


July 23, 1977 
September 23, 1977 


July 6, 1977 
September 13, 1977 
July 5, 1977 
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Class Notes 





1920 


ARTHUR V. BOAND (B) received the 
Distinguished Service Award on 
October 29 from Austin College for his 
volunteer work. 


1936 


Last June GEORGE BORTHWICK (b) 
became pastor of the West Tokyo Union 
Church, Japan, part of the downtown 
Tokyo Union Church, where WILLIAM 
D. McDOWELL (36B) is pastor. 
FRANK F. JONES (B) has been named 
Pastor Emeritus of the First Presbyterian 
Church of El Paso, Texas. Dr. Jones 
served for six weeks, this past summer, as 
Auxiliary Civilian Chaplain in the Pacific 
area of the Panama Canal Zone. 


1938 


ADOLPH BEHRENBERG (B) 
celebrated his 35th anniversary at the 
First Presbyterian Church of Metuchen, 
New Jersey, on September 17. 


1940 


DONALD CRAWFORD (B) ended his 
14-year radio ministry out of Sag Harbor, 
New York, last August. 

194] 


EDWIN P. ROGERS (B) is a 
representative of Gospel Recordings, Inc., 
Los Angeles. 


HERBERT C. TWEEDIE (M) and his wife 
visited Switzerland for five weeks last 
summer. Two weeks were spent in 

Geneva at the Ecumenical Center of the 
World Council of Churches. 


1943 


HAROLD L. OGDEN (B) has left 
Lakeside Church in West Palm Beach 
and is now at Ladue Chapel in 

St. Louis, Missouri. 


1946 


ROBERT W. McCLELLAN’S (B) book, 
“Claiming a Frontier: Ministry and Older 
People,” was published by the Andrus 
Gerontology Center at the University of 
Southern California in October. 


1947 


H. NEWTON HUDSON (B) became 
Executive Director of the Norwood 
(Massachusetts) Hospital Intercommunity 
Foundation, Inc., last September. 


1951 


CLEO W. BUXTON (B) spent last 
summer in the Middle East. 


WARREN W. OST (B) was presented 
the U.S. Department of the Interior Public 
Service Award at the Christian Ministry 
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board meeting at Glacier National Park 
last September. 


1953 

LOUIS H. GUNNEMANN’S (M) book, 
“The Shaping of the United Church of 
Christ,” was published last June. 


EUGENE C. JABERG (b) was producer 
and host of “The Plight of the Minnesota 
Miracle,” an hour-long television program 
on public education in Minnesota, on 
May 6. 


1954 


MARTIN J. BUSS (B, 55M) was 
promoted to Professor of Religion at 
Emory University in October. 


PHILIP U. MARTIN (B) is a consultant 
in Evangelism and Church World Mission 
for the Golden Gate Mission Area, 
California. 


1955 


A. DON ROBB (B) joined the Latin 
America Mission staff as business 
manager last July. He also assists the 
president and the Committee for 
Hispanic Ministries in the U.S. in 
research and development. 


1956 


DWIGHT BAKER (M) is teaching 
Islamics in the department of the 
history of religions at United 
Theological College, Bangalore, India, 
and is assisting in setting up a master of 
theology program in that field. 


1957 


RICHARD C. ROWE (B) was installed 
as pastor of Grace Presbyterian Church, 
Montclair, New Jersey, in September. 


1958 


FREDERICK V. MILLS, SR. (M), 
professor of history at LaGrange College, 
has been appointed a member of the 
editorial board of The Historical 
Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, effective January 1978. 


RICHARD A. TODD (B) has been called 
to the pastorate of the Walnut Creek 
(California) Presbyterian Church, after 
almost nine years as pastor of Memorial 
Park Community United Presbyterian 
Church in Allison Park, Pennsylvania. 


DONALD M. WALTER (B, 59M, 64D) 
spent last summer at the University of 
Leiden at the Peshitta Institute working 


.there under a grant from the Leiden 


University Foundation. 
1959 


RONALD T. ROBERTS (B) is social 
service director and property manager of 


a low-income housing complex in 
Kansas City, Missouri, built by the 
congregation of Grace Presbyterian and 
Independence Avenue United Methodist 
Churches, which he serves half time. He 
received a D.Min. degree last June from 
San Francisco Theological Seminary. 


1960 


EUGENE P. DEGITZ (B) is Regional 
Counselor for the Major Mission Fund of 
the United Presbyterian Church, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


1961 


WILLIAM B. DOSTER (B, 62M) was 
installed as pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church of Norwood, New Jersey, on 
October 16. 


1962 


Last September ROBERT C. HOLLAND 
(B) was installed as pastor to students and 
young adults at University Presbyterian 
Church, Fresno, California, where 
WILLIAM ANTABLIN (46B, 47M) is 
head of staff. 


1963 


LEONARD A. DAHL (B) is working as a 
therapist at Gateway Rehabilitation 
Center, Aliquippa, Pennsylvania. 


FREDERIC T. WALLS (B) was a 
delegate on the U.S.-China Peoples 
Friendship Associations National 
Community Leaders Study Tour of the 
Peoples Republic of China, from 

October 31 to November 27. He also spent 
last summer in Cuernavaca, Mexico, 
working on a Ph.D. in community 
organization and development. 


1964 


ROBERT J. MANGUM (B) represented 
Princeton at the inauguration of Elmer A. 
Martens as President of the Mennonite 
Brethren Biblical Seminary on 

October 14. 


GARTH M. ROSELL (B, 66M) was 
installed as Professor of History on 
November 3 at Bethel Theological 
Seminary, Minnesota. 


1965 


DARWIN E. GEARHART (M) has been 
appointed Coordinator of the Funeral 
Service Education Program at Miami- 
Dade Community College, Florida. 


1966 


JOHN E. ALSUP (B), Assistant 
Professor of New Testament at Austin 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, has 
been unanimously elected to membership 
in the Studiorum Novi Testamenti 
Societas. He is completing translation of 
Goppelt’s two-volume “Theology of the 
New Testament.” 








NEVIN L. HORST (E) is working for a 
credit and home buying counselling 
service agency in Pennsylvania. 


BRUCE INGLES (B) has moved to the 
pastorate of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, Summit, New Jersey (from 
Central Presbyterian Church, Downing- 
town, Pennsylvania). 


WARREN LEE (B) became co-pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church in Chinatown, 
San Francisco, on October 1. 


Last January ROGER T. QUILLIN (B) 
was installed as pastor of Northridge 
Presbyterian Church, Dallas, Texas. 


RONALD RICHARDSON (B) is working 
at a pastoral counseling center in 
Vancouver, B.C. 


DAVID ROGGE (B) is executive director 
of Planned Parenthood, Binghamton, 
New York. 


After resigning as executive minister of 
the University and City Ministries Board 
last July, PAUL SCHRADING (M) 
became executive director of the United 
Methodist Church Union in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


GERALD STONE (B) is director of the 
Applied Psychology Program at the 
University of Western Ontario, Canada. 


CHARLES S. WEAVER (B, 67M) has 
been called to the pastorate of Clarendon 
Presbyterian Church, Arlington, 
Virginia, from Plainsboro, New Jersey. 


1969 


_ STEVEN S. BAXTER (B), who received 
_aTh.M. from Harvard Divinity School 
_ last June, is pastor of the First United 


Presbyterian Church in Succasunna, 


| New Jersey. 


MARGARET AMY SCHATKIN (d) has 


been selected for inclusion in the 1977 


edition of “Outstanding Young Women of 
America.” 


1970 


CHERYL J. BROWN (E) is librarian for 
_ Christics, an interdenominational 


Christian organization for single adults, 


ay widows and divorcees. 


PETER WERNETT (B) has joined the 
_ Faith at Work staff as director of Field 
_ Ministries in Columbia, Maryland. 


1971 


_ EDWIN W. BARTHOLOMEW (B), who 
4 is enrolled in the Andover-Newton Doctor 


of Ministry program, is also a part-time 
assistant at Hingham Congregational 


_ Church, Massachusetts. 


Theology at the University of Durham, 
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England. 


KEITH DRURY (E) has been named 
Adjunct Professor in Christian Education 
at Marion College, Indiana, and Adjunct 
Professor of Christian Camping at 
Asbury Theological Seminary, Wilmore, 
Kentucky. He continues to direct 
children’s ministries programs at the 
Wesleyan Church world headquarters in 
Marion, Indiana. 


1972 


WILLIAM R. FORBES (B) is Staff 
Associate for Youth Ministries for the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. based 
in Atlanta. 


DOUGLAS (STOUP) DANDRIDGE (b) 
has been called to the pastorate of the 
First Congregational Church of Ripon, 
Wisconsin. 


BRUCE E. SCHUNDLER (b) is 
assistant pastor of the Swarthmore 
Presbyterian Church, Pennsylvania. 


1973 


After graduating from the University of 
Virginia Medical School on December 
22, 1977, BRUCE WAYNE THORPE (b) 
will work in a medical clinic in 
Bangladesh for six months and then in a 
small hospital in Nepal for a year. 


HENRY S. WILSON (M), who received 

a Ph.D. from Drew University, is a lecturer 
in the department of Church History in 
the Seminary of the Church of South 
India. 


1974 


ROGER (B) and JOAN (75B) SKELLEY- 
WATTS were ordained Elders in the 
United Methodist Church in Lakeside, 
Ohio. 


J. CAMERON YORKSTON (B, 75M) is 
Director of Development at Tatnall 
School, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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ROBERT B. CULP (B) has been called 
to the pastorate of Kinsman Presbyterian 
Church, Ohio. 


Since June, STEPHEN JANNSEN (B) 
has been writing a weekly religious 
column in the Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, Citizen Press. 


DANILO R. STRECK (E, M) is teaching 
courses in Christian Education at a 
seminary in Brazil and also at the 
Instituto Superior de Catequese e Estudo 
Theologicos, a recently created 3-year 
college level program. 


1976 


DOUGLAS J. ANDERSON (M), 
associate director of the Northeast Region 
of CROP, was a guest speaker at a Rotary 
International meeting last July in 


Syracuse, New York. He was introduced 
by GEORGE McILRATH (71B). 


SHANDA CARIGNAN (B) preached the 
sermon at the ordination of NANCY 
GORSUCH (77B) on August 28 in 
Montezuma, Iowa. Shanda and her 
husband, DONALD (76B) are co- 
directors of the Roman Catholic Deanery 
Center in St. Joseph, Missouri. 


JAMES W. DESMOND (B) is in a 2-year 
CPE supervisory residency at the 
Hartford, Connecticut, Hospital. 


JOAN M. MARTIN (B) has been named 
to direct the National Council of 
Churches’ work in support of justice for 
women. 


1977 


ALAN J. BAROODY (B), who was 
ordained July 24, is in the Th.M. program 
at Union (Richmond) Theological 
Seminary. 


ALLISON J. K. BAROODY (B) was 
ordained June 26 and is serving a year’s 
chaplaincy internship at the Richmond 
(Virginia) Memorial Hospital. 


Dr. Seward Hiltner preached the sermon 
at the ordination of PAUL EATON (B) 
at the First Congregational Church, 
Ithaca, New York, on October 16. 


C. MICHAEL KUNER (B) was ordained 
on July 10 in San Diego, California, and 
is assistant pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


RICHARD SCOTT SIGNORE (b), who 
was ordained a Deacon in the Episcopal 
Church last June, became assistant 
minister of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Vincentown, New Jersey. 


RICHARD ALAN MILES’ (B) ordination 
service was held in the Easterby 
Presbyterian Church, Fresno, California, 
where ROBERT J. MANGUM (64B) 

is pastor. 
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And still they come—a Senior Seminar, 
where prospective students meet faculty and staff 
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ere there’s a will— 





What a lot of news stories have been 
published about Howard Hughes and his 
will, wills, or lack of a will! It is hard to 
believe that one of the world’s wealthiest 
men could have been so improvident and 
careless about the disposition of his sizable 
estate. Whatever may develop from the 
court battles over his assets, it is a 
certainty that a large part if not most of 
them will be taken by the government in 
taxes and by the attorneys in legal fees. 

Surely this extreme example under- 
lines the good common sense of every 
adult having a will properly drawn and 
safeguarded. This is the proper instrument 
to fulfill the intent of a person in the 
disposition of his or her estate. Young 
couples entering marriage need to be 
aware of this and to act upon it to get 
them started right with this pattern of 
forethought for the future. It is useful too 
for the members of a congregation to 
think of this and to see to it to save the 
increased distress and trouble which 
comes to a family when a member dies 
intestate — you will be amazed at the 
great number of people who do not have a 
will and who do not realize the problem 
this creates for their survivors. 

Princeton Seminary has several 
brochures which will aid in encouraging 
people to exercise responsible stewardship 
by drawing their wills. One entitled 
“Where There’s A Will, There’s A Way” 
describes a variety of ways to express 
your will with your estate as well as the 
way to make your will in consultation with 
an attorney. This and other materials may 
be secured by request to the Vice- 
President, Dr. William H. Felmeth. 

In addition to making provision for their 
families, many people make gifts by their 
wills to support the work of the 


Dr. William H. Felmeth, Vice-President 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


congregations of which they have been 
members, thus continuing their interest 
and influence. Princeton Seminary on 
occasion is the recipient of bequests which 
do much to help in the preparation of 
pastors for the Gospel ministry and service 
in these congregations. 

Recently a generous bequest from a 
woman in Philadelphia enabled the 
Seminary to take steps toward the 
establishment of a Chair of Mission and 
Evangelism and to begin to seek a 
professor for it. While the gift does not 
fully endow the chair, it is sufficient to get 
the matter under way — other gifts and 
bequests may enable us to complete it. 

Last summer a couple brought in a check 
representing a bequest from the estate of 
their father who had lived in North Jersey. 
It has now increased a scholarship 
endowment fund in the name of their 
parents and will be providing substantial 
help for one of our students who needs it 
greatly. 

A woman in California has notified us of 
the provision in her will for a sizable gift 
for the Center of Continuing Education. 
It will be of great aid in the future and the 
present knowledge of it enables the 
Seminary to include its effect in long- 
range planning. 

Bequests, small or large, thoughtfully 
given and wisely used, can do much to 
extend the mission of the local 
congregation, the denomination and, 
certainly, Princeton Seminary. It is to the 
advantage of the donors in fulfilling their 
intentions for the distribution of their 
estates, as they seek to help the Seminary 
in carrying on its work in the future to 
understand that “Where there’s a will, 
there’s a way.” 


Dear Dr. Felmeth: Please send me your brochure “Where There’s a Will.” Oo 


I would also be interested in learning about the Princeton Seminary Fund, 
with its opportunities for increased income, tax advantages and sharing Oo 


in the work of the Church of Jesus Christ. 


Name: 


Address: 














PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, PRINCETON, N. J. 08540 


ecology OY ‘loday 


“for my time and money, it stands alone in its field.” 


— Ernest T. Campbell 


“one of the most distinguished and consistently helpful 
religious journals on the American scene” 


— Nathan A. Scott 


te | : . : 
always in the front rank, living up to its name 
and intention.” 


— Martin E. Marty 


In January: WOMEN AND MINISTRY 


THEOLOGY TODAY features papers from the recent consultation between the 
Council on Theological Seminaries and the Council on Women and the Church, and 
readers will receive a stimulating assessment of the issues women and men are raising 
for a more inclusive understanding of theology and the mission of the church. Con- 
tributors include Adela Yarbro Collins, David Tracy, Catherine Gonsalus Gonzales, 
Justo L. Gonzalez, Robin Scroggs, Patricia Budd Kepler, and Gibson Winter. In 
addition, there is a symposium on “Women and the Pastorate,” and Gail Anderson 
Ricciuti, Elizabeth Achtemeier, Jean Anne Swope, and Daphne Parker Hawkes dis- 
cuss the problems for and the potential of women in parish ministry. A wide variety 
of books is also reviewed, covering Mariology, the exclusion of women from the priest- 
hood, women in nineteenth century American culture, the elderly in America, the 
Puritan understanding of death, homosexuality, and the stability of the American 
family. THEOLOGY TODAY is an excellent source of critical theological reflection 
on the future of theology and the church. 


r = — = 


| THEOLOGY TODAY, P.O. Box 29, Princeton, N. J. 08540 
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March 4, 1978 | 


Dear Colleagues: | 


“That daily quarter of an hour, for now forty years or more, Iam sure has been one of 

the greatest sustenances and sources of calm for my life.” Thus Baron von Huegel wrote 

of the value of meditative reading. It is a form of prayer. This is not reading in the 
ordinary sense, he continued; it is “meant as directly as possible to feed the heart, to fortify | 
the will — to put these into contact with God.” 

Westminster Press has recently re-issued a volume of private devotional reading com- 
piled by Dr. Robert E. Speer, entitled FIVE MINUTES A DAY. It was not written for 
publication but for the author’s private use. When Westminster discovered its existence, 
Dr. Speer agreed to its being printed for the use of ministers and laypersons. Each day’s 
reading is built around a theme and contains Biblical passages, poems, and prayers. I 
continue to be amazed at the breadth of Dr. Speer’s reading. President Mackay aptly 
described him on the plaque located at the entrance of Speer Library as a “Lover of Books 
and of the Kingdom of Christ.” FIVE MINUTES A DAY isan ideal help for those who, 
though busy and pressed for time, still manage to keep a few minutes each day to “be still” 
and experience the presence of God. 

Let me commend another recently published book on the spiritual life, DARING 
PRAYER, by Dr. David Willis. Like Dr. Speer, Dr. Willis is a Princetonian, served fora 
time on the Seminary faculty, and will return in September, 1978, as Charles Hodge 
Professor of Systematic Theology. What impresses me about his book is its strong 
theological affirmation. Prayer is based on God’s faithfulness. It is this faithful God who 
invites us to pray and who, in the Lord’s Prayer, has supplied us a model for praying. 
“Prayer,” wrote William Law, “is the nearest approach to God and the highest enjoyment 
of him that we are capable of in this life.” 

Recently I was asked to issue a call to prayer to all the member churches of the 
Reformed family. The reason for sucha callat this time is the widespread gloom about the 
future and the crisis of confidence throughout the world. As Christians we are called 
to be pilgrims, but we are fast becoming a generation of refugees. The call was extended 
in the conviction that prayer does change things. It can help us re-focus our vision and 
to become pilgrims again in the service of Him who is “making all things new.” 


Faithfully yours, 


fa Se 


James I. McCord 
President 
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‘““Go ye therefore... 








An international parish 


Toward the end of the sixties, the be- 
ginning of the seventies, Jane and I 
found ourselves looking beyond the U.S. 
for an experience in another part of the 
world which would give us a different 
perspective on our country. Nixon was 
promising to pull out of Vietnam, find a 
peace with honor — but morale was down 
and we felt frustrated with the mood—our 
mood as well as a sense that something 
was not right in Washington, D.C. 

A letter arrived in the Fall of ’72 with a 
strange post mark and stamp, asking me if 
I would consider being a candidate for the 
pastorate of the American Protestant 
Church in Bonn, Germany. It seemed right 
at the time, so I responded quickly with 
an enthusiastic Yes! A few days later 
another letter arrived—same post mark 
and stamp—this time with seven questions 
from the search committee wanting to 
know my theological perspective and my 
feelings about the ministry of an English- 
speaking church in a German-speaking 
country. Apparently my answers were not 
what the committee expected. That in- 
trigued them, and two months later I was 
on a plane headed for my candidating 
sermon and interview with the church. 

That was the beginning of three and a 
half years of a most unusual and delightful 
experience for me and my family. I was 
called to be the pastor of a unique inter- 
national, interdenominational church. 
Owned by the U.S. State Department, 
and given to the American Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish communities in Bonn, 
Stimson Memorial Chapel, as it is called, 
is a church for diplomatic, business and 
military people living in and around the 
capital of West Germany. At first, I was 
turned off when I heard that I would be 
the pastor for Americans abroad, since I 
wanted to leave the U.S. for a while to get 
a little different view—so the thought of 
working with more Americans huddling 
together in a “Golden Ghetto,” as the 
American diplomatic community was called, 
was not my idea of a “foreign experience.” 

To my surprise, the American Church 
was a gathering place for Christians 
from all over the world. My mail today 
reflects correspondence from every con- 
tinent. I feel that I am in touch with people 
of many nationalities. 

The work in such a parish was important 
for me because there I began to discover 


the Church as a world-wide body. Nolonger ° 


can I be satisfied with a narrow, national- 
istic understanding of what constitutes 

the Christian Church. How could I? I re- 
member one sermon I preached in which I 
mentioned how dangerous I felt nationalism 
is for the health of humanity. I was reflect- 
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ing on the old phrase, “my country right 
or wrong.” After the sermon a middle-aged 
person from a small southern African 
country came up to me upset because I had 
offended his newly acquired sense of na- 
tional pride. To him “nationalism” was 
good. It was a way of expressing something 
worthwhile for his people! I changed! 

The American Church is in a unique 
geographic crossroads. Because of our 
physical location in the center of Europe 
we had advantages which many churches 
do not have—were able to meet many 
Christians from all parts of the globe. I 
struggled to find a way to take advantage 
of our rather transient congregations— 
nearly a third of our people left for new 
assignments each year. 

Dr. ST Kimbrough, an old friend from 
Princeton Theological Seminary, opera 
singer in Europe, Biblical scholar and mem- 
ber of American Church, and I often talked 
about this challenging ministry. One day 
as we Sat sipping tea in his basement study 
we began to put some ideas together. The 
American Church is on a crossroads, not 
only for the people living here, but also for 
the theologians, scholars and other leaders 
of the Church. Why not, we mused, bring the 
two together? Why not create some kind of 
format through which our transient con- 
gregation could be brought into contact with 
the leading spokespersons for the Christian 
faith? Why not help people have a break- 
through in their faith while they are here? 
Instead of despairing over the fact that we 
are losing one third of our congregation each 
year, why not accept the challenge? The 
Breakthrough was born! 

During the next three years we invited 
nearly a dozen people to come to our little 
(250-member) parish and share the Gospel 
from their perspective. Beginning with 
Dr. James I. McCord, we launched our 
Breakthrough in the home of U.S. Ambas- 
sador Martin J. Hillenbrand. After 
Dr. McCord it continued with Bonhoeffer’s 
friend and biographer, Eberhard Bethge; 
then New Testament scholar Markus 
Barth; Corrie ten Boom, Ralph Zorn; 
Quaker David Richie from Philadelphia; 
Rabbi Helman; Professor Pinchas Lapide 
of Tel Aviv; Ans Klemkeit of Bonn Uni- 
versity—each person speaking on DIS- 
CIPLESHIP. Several thousand people, 
now back home or on some new assignment, 
were touched; many were moved to deeper 
faith by this dynamic witness. People on 
their way through found a link to the 
Kingdom of God because of their time in 
the Bonn Church! 

Because of our access to the centers of 
study and political decision-making it be- 
came clear to me that American Church 


was too good to keep to myself, and so I be- 
gan toseek ways to make it a teaching church 
for young seminarians from the U.S. One 
day I met a Ph.D. candidate, Charlie Ford, 
who wondered what I would think if he 
worked in the church as student intern. The 
next week I found myself talking with him 
about the possibility of setting up a sem- 
inarian intern project, to bring second- or 
third-year seminary students to the Ameri- 
can Church for one year at their own ex- 
pense. They would come to do four things: 
(1) work in the church as colleagues of the — 
pastor, teaching in the Sunday seminar, | 
preaching, counseling, studying; (2) study | 
ONE subject with a professor at Bonn Uni- | 
versity; (3) work for one month in the 
German Church in Berlin—on both sides of 
the wall; and (4) spend 2 to 4 weeks in | 
Bossey, the World Council of Churches 
study center in Switzerland, in the areas of | 
Asian and African theology. 

An ambitious project, but after a year . 
with our first student, a middler from | 
Princeton Theological Seminary, I was con- 
vinced we had done the right thing. It f 
worked! And we learned a great deal. My 
dream of gaining a perspective on the U.S. © 
and on my own faith was something I i 
wanted to share with a student—and it 
happened! f 

The ordinary also took place in Bonn—in | 
fact, the beauty of the American Church | 
is that it is a parish church, with all of the © 
hurts and pains of a parish. Teaching, 
preaching, counseling, running the adminis- tf 
trative machinery, dealing with tragedy 
touching people’s lives all happened here, 
too! I guess that’s what makes me such a 
hopeful member of the Church. It was a 
normal parish, but because the people were 
willing to investigate the possibilities be- 
yond themselves we were able to discover so. 
much more about ourselves, our world 
and our Lord! 

We returned to the U.S. in 1977 after the 
bicentennial birthday party. We are glad 
to be back because, as with all experiences, 
we are different now; and the mood of 
America has changed—we can feel it. But 
there is something new—at least for us: We 
can never be satisfied with seeing the 
Church as anything less than an inter- 
national, interdenominational body of 
people who insist on seeking to follow 
Jesus, instead of our culture, our morals, 
our principles, our... whatever! In Ameri: 
can Church our traditions, cultures, 
nationalities were nice, but not essential. 
We had something more. This we learned— 
and we are thankful! 

Robert S. MacLennan (66B) 
The Colonial Church of Edina 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Mission in Nepal 


“What called you there?” How did I happen 
to come to Kathmandu as the pastor of 
the Protestant Congregation? How do we 
ever explain the Lord’s call at a given time 
to a given place? 

My wife and I had been interested in 
missions since student days. During our 
40 years’ ministry in one inner-city Denver 
church some 50 of our young people and 
couples went into varied kinds of ministry, 
missionary work around the world. One 
couple (early retirees) went as Volunteer 
Missionaries to Nepal, were in this 
Kathmandu church, and suggested us when 
a pastor was needed. 

We felt our Denver congregation needed 
a new, younger minister and were much 
in prayer. We found places where we might 
help in four countries around the world. 
Two responded. Both had congregational 
meetings on the same day to decide the 
call. One sent an airmail letter, which was 
delayed. The other, Kathmandu, sent a 
cable which we did receive. After further 
prayer we concluded that the Lord was call- 
ing us to Kathmandu. 

“What is the congregation like?” People 
from all over the world make up our con- 
gregation: from Australia, New Zealand, 
England, Scotland, Japan, USA, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Korea, India, Nepal, 
Bangladesh, Finland, Sweden, Norway, 
France, Holland, Canada. English is our 
common language—but what differences! 
The Texan’s and New Yorker’s English 
sound different to the ears of the Norwegian 
and New Zealander, and vice versa. Like 
the tourist meeting someone from Australia 
who asked: “How many ‘miles’ in your 


party?” “Miles?” “Yes, how many miles 
and how many femiles?” 

I was teaching some children in Sunday 
School Jesus’ words, “Not what goes into 
the mouth defiles a man but what comes 
out of the mouth, this defiles a man.” I 
asked, “What goes into the mouth?” and a 
boy answered “Food.“ “Good. What comes 
out of the mouth?” and a boy answered 
“Woods!” “Woods? Woods?” I had pictures 
in my mind of a forest, trees, logs... I 
tried to understand rapidly what he was 
saying. Several people attempted to help me, 
but all I could hear was “Woods! Woods!” 
Then a fellow American caught the idea 
and said “Words!” .. . and I was back on 
track. Someone has commented that out 
here the English language is the “common 
bond that divides us!” 

Many of our congregation are mission- 
aries from many different organizations and 
from many different countries, several 
with the United Mission to Nepal (spon- 
sored by 33 cooperating denominations 
across the world). Some of them can be here 
for long periods of time; others for only 
a few short months. There are members from 
various embassies, United Nations per- 
sonnel, Swiss Aid, German Aid, U.S. Aid, 
the Ford Foundation. Some are leaders 
of trekking groups, or teachers in a local 
university, or tourists. Some, highly dedi- 
cated young people, have been saved from 
drug addiction and now live and work 
with a group called Dilaram House. They 
love Jesus with a holy devotion, and their 
courage and helpfulness with other young 
people who have addiction problems is 
widely appreciated here. 








Sometimes the congregation is loaded 
with skills, sometimes not. Many of the 
members are very able (and often strong- 
minded) people; sometimes they have 
amenable dispositions and sometimes... ! 
But above all, most of them are highly dedi- 
cated and motivated in faith in Christ, 
and there is an excitement in working 
together for Him. 

“How does the work here compare with 
what I have done elsewhere?” We have 
church services, preaching, a Sunday 
School, a choir, a women’s association, 
men’s prayer groups, new members and con- 
firmation classes. All of this is fairly typical 
of many churches. My own work here, as 
to salary and work load, is limited to what 
fits in with Social Security retirement 
policy. But there is unlimited joy in helping 
wherever we can. We try to be of encour- 
agement to many who face various needs, 
inviting them for dinner or lunch or tea, 
sharing faith and prayer. 

The official government of Nepal is 
Hindu, which thus becomes the major 
religion. Combined with it in many areas are 
Buddhism and animism. Christians live 
and help within the country’s limitations, 
trusting the Holy Spirit to work beyond 
what can sometimes be said. Many things 
the missionaries are doing are highly 
desired by both people and government: the 
industrial work in development of hydro- 
electric projects, the gobar gas projects, 
the plywood factory and furniture factory, 
the hospitals and community health pro- 
grams, the schools. 

We live as a minority group in the midst of 
a kind and cheerful people of a different 
color, language and government from our 
own. Tourists, world travelers and trekkers 


Mount Everest, from trekking trailat Thangbocha 
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seeking to climb the 29,000 feet of various 
Himalayan mountains pour into the country 
each year. Some of them are interested in 

Christianity, others not. 

Problems of adjustment are many. There 
are missionaries who have lived many 
years in India and Nepal who are an inspira- 
tion in their stability. Some do not find 
it easy. Water supply, electricity supply, the 
unavailability of familiar items are constant 
challenges. Traveling on streets and roads 
long claimed by people, water buffalos, 
bicycles, cows, goats, chickens and rick- 
shaws—all of whom (or, which!) have little 
idea of yielding to car or taxi—makes you 
want to hold on to your hair! 

The malnutrition, lack of sanitation, 
infant mortality, drab poverty; the beauties 
of majestic mountains and rice-paddied 
lowlands; colorful flowers and highly varied 


birds; the blessings of missionaries bear- 
ing much spiritual fruit in the lives of the 
people; the problems of missionaries who 
contract strange diseases and must return 
home (or a missionary child suffering im- 
paired vision from a local disease); the 
strengthening of Christian friends praying; 
the faithfulness of continued service in spite 
of problems: These are the stuff of the life 
of faith and service here for Christ. 


Robert S. Lutz (36B) 
Pastor, Protestant Congregation 
Kathmandu, Nepal 


Rice paddies being harvested on the level 
lowlands of Nepal 








“By faith Abraham obeyed’? 


When our boat pulled away from its New 
York pier in June 1973, Manhattan and New 
Jersey, my home state, had already disap- 
peared in thick fog. A 100-yard stretch of the 
Verazzano Bridge hovered over our heads 
with no visible means of support. We were 
slipping away unseeing and unseen. 

Is it already difficult for people to remem- 
ber the atmosphere in America then? Many 
of our institutions, also, seemed to have no 
means of (popular) support. Even such 
familiar landmarks as the Statue of Liberty 
seemed ambivalent in their meaning, disap- 
pearing in fog. 

I had visited England three times before 
moving here permanently. I had studied, 
with relish, English Literature and history. 
All this had helped scrub away the more 





sentimental pictures of the country I, an 
American of Scottish descent, had built up. 
In their place was a modern industrial state 
with the same kinds of tensions and culture 
trends as America. (I still get a thrill, how- 
ever, driving along English country roads, 
after the straight, rational American inter- 
states.) 

These positive pulls toward the United 
Kingdom were reinforced by my marriage to 
Christine Shaw (72E), from Wrexham, 
Wales. I had met, through dating Chris, 
many of the friendly, distinguished foreign 
students Princeton Seminary attracts. This 
helped build up in me a sense of a truly in- 
ternational Christian fellowship, in which 
allegiance to Christ is greater than cultural 
ties to one’s homeland. 

Certain Biblical truths must be experi- 
enced—not by choice, but by force of 
circumstance—to be accepted as true. “By 
faith Abraham obeyed when he was called 
... not knowing where he was to go.” Faith 
was about the only thing we had to cling 
to as our boat moved out into the Atlantic. 

It seemed incredible, then, within three 
months of landing in the United Kingdom, 
to be asked to be anassistant minister at the 
City Temple. The Temple has a history 
reaching back to the 1640s and, hence, to the 
turbulent civil war. It has become, since 
then, a leading church in the Congregational 
Church of England and Wales. Since 1972, 
when that denomination formally united 
with the Presbyterian Church of England, 
it has been a United Reformed Church. 

In the United Kingdom the religious scene 
is dominated by the Anglican Church, the 
established Church of England, whose head 
is the Queen. A denomination like the 
United Reformed Church is thus termed a 
Free or Nonconformist Church and one 
adjusts one’s identity accordingly, becoming 
part of a Dissenting tradition. However, 


ecumenical cooperation and conversations 
are well advanced here, both locally, in the 

councils of churches, and nationally, in the 
interlocking of committees across denomi- 
national lines. 

I was impressed by two things at City 
Temple. Assisting in the conduct of public 
worship, I looked up and out at a vast empty 
gallery, a palpable reminder of the spectacu- 
lar ministry of Dr. Leslie Weatherhead, the 
1936-60 Methodist minister, whose cha- 
risma sustained vast congregations through 
the 1941 bombing and the subsequent 17- 
year “exile” until a new building could be 
erected. 

However, despite the smaller member- 
ship, the fellowship of the church was still 
genuine. This was due to Dr. Kenneth Slack, 
under whose leadership the lay ministry was 
open and vital. It was my joy, as his assistant, 
to work closely with that fellowship, whether 
in pastoral responsibilities or in looking 
after a few of the committees and social 
groups. 

Since September 1976 I have been the 
minister of the Northwood Hills United Re- 
formed Church, a 100+ member congrega- 
tion in northwest London. The area is very 
nearly evenly divided between owner- 
occupied and “Council-owned” houses and 
flats. 

Walking home from worship ona Sunday 
morning, I usually wave cheerily to neighbors 
engaged in that other British religion: wash- 
ing their cars. If the cricket or the rugby pitch 
were in view, I could wave as cheerily to the 
lads out playing. Living in Britain in the 
1970s has many ways of impressing upon 
one that this is a secular society with very 
little interest in the church. I usually comfort 
myself with fresh memories ofa lively, well 
attended morning service and with a gen- 
uinely friendly congregation who thrive ona 
teaching ministry based on the familiar 
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task of holding the Gospel in tension with 
contemporary events. 

There is a choir, although, as I am the only 
paid servant of the church (at not quite so 
much as it can afford), there is no assistant 
and no director of music. The choir is there 
to lead in congregational hymn singing, 
which it does quite well. 

The curriculum materials used by both 
United Reformed and Methodist Churches 






are based on the principles of Jean Piaget 
and Ronald Goldman, and others of their 
school. The materials cost about $5 per year 
per teacher. Ours is a very lively Junior 
Church, and after the evening service a good 
youth group meets, although both, while a 
good size for this country, would, Iam sure, 
bear unfavorable comparison with the size 
of their American counterparts. 


Bruce Douglas D. Stuart (73B) 


‘“‘Overseas’’ ministry 
in a Union Church 


As the world becomes more international, 
and the Church more ecumenical, it is alto- 
gether possible that today’s overseas “union” 
churches may prove to be the prototype of 
the Church of tomorrow. 

Union Evangelical Church of Mexico City 
is one of more than 100 English-speaking 
congregations in non-English-speaking 
countries related to the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the USA through its 
Division of Overseas Ministries. Two-thirds 
of them are “union” churches: non- 


_ denominational, multi-national, multi- 


racial congregations of Protestant 
Christians. 
The members, largely expatriates, live and 


_ work for limited periods in countries of 


_ which they are not citizens. In our congrega- 
_ tion, for example, are Australians, Cana- 


dians, British, Dutch, Japanese, Germans, 


_ Jamaicans, Norwegians, Swiss and Irish, as 


well as Mexicans and Americans. Some of 


_ them have lived in Mexico all ora great part 


of their lives. Some are on their first “over- 

seas” assignments. Others, true “internation- 

alists,” have lived ina number of countries 

and will very likely live in many more. One 

couple have lived in Italy, France, Spain, 

_ Australia, New Zealand, Venezuela, the 
Philippines and Mexico, and have been 

_ active members of Union Churches in all 
those places. 

The people are a fascinating mix: Jono, a 
member of the choir, is with the CIA, but is 
anything but a character out of “I Spy.” 
Tom, a “Gringo,” who has lived here most of 

_his life and is now a Mexican citizen, often 

_ dined with Trotsky and was a good friend of 
Rumania’s King Carol. Roy and Hazel, dear 
friends from the Australian Embassy, have 

_ added new dimensions to an understanding 

| of the Arab-Israeli situation out of their 

_ years of service in Beirut. And these are only 
a small sampling of our heterogeneous 
group. 
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During Union’s lifetime Mexico City has 
grown from a population of 200,000 to be- 
come the second largest city in the world. 
Queen Victoria has yielded place to her 
great-granddaughter, Elizabeth II; Jose 
Lopez Portillo is the President of Mexico 
(instead of Sebastian Lerdo de Tejade); and 
the resident of the White House is Jimmy 
Carter, not Ulysses S. Grant. 

The first Protestant religious services in 
the English language held publicly in the 
City of Mexico are reported to have been 
conducted by the Army Chaplains for Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott’s troops, who occupied 
the City from September 14, 1847, to Feb- 
ruary 1848. Until 1860, however, Protestants 
were officially obliged to hold their services 
in private homes and behind closed doors. 
On the 4th of December, 1860, a Decree 
issued by President Benito Juarez invited 
foreigners to establish themselves in Mexico 
and to bring their religions and customs with 
them. 

It is difficult to establish an official birth 
date for ourchurch. After 1860 English lan- 


guage services were held sporadically by 
various groups, but there is no record of a 
congregation’s being established until 1873. 

On January 11, 1873, nineteen persons 
drew up a petition founding a congregation 
and requesting Dr. William H. Cooper, an 
Episcopal Minister, to serve as their pastor. 

Four years later, at a meeting presided 
over by the U.S. Minister to Mexico 
(Mr. John W. Foster) the church changed its 
name to the Union Protestant Congregation 
of the City of Mexico (the change to the 
Union Evangelical Church came in 1884) 
and changed its order of worship to the 
Presbyterian service. Mr. Foster later be- 
came Secretary of State under President 
Benjamin Harrison and was the grandfather 
of a later Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles. 

More than half of all the ministers who 
have served this Church during its 105-year 
history have been Presbyterians. For the 
past 50 years a Presbyterian has been its 
Senior Pastor. Dr. Charles R. McKean held 
that position for 32 years (1927-1959), fol- 
lowed by the Reverend Frank H.E. Wood,a 
Princeton Seminary graduate, who served 
here with great distinction for fourteen years 
(1959-1973). For 18 months, the Reverend 
George E. Taylor (also a Princeton gradu- 
ate), who had been Associate Minister under 
Frank Wood, was the acting pastor; and in 
January 1975 I was called to be the Senior 
Pastor. Most of our congregation—and 
people in overseas union churches gen- 
erally—are executives of multi-national 
companies or Embassy personnel and their 
families. They are well educated, talented, 
affluent people with a high degree of social 
sophistication, who have all the problems 
with which every pastor in the U.S. is well 
acquainted. But there is a difference. Here 
all the problems are heightened and deep- 
ened by living in a culture foreign to one’s 
own. 








Learning to cope with life is difficult at 
best. Coping in the midst of a culture dis- 
tinctly different from one’s own is a whole 
new dimension. It can be exciting, interest- 
ing, challenging, frustrating, even fright- 
ening. This beautiful and historic capital of 
Mexico is also an enormous, impersonal, 
noisy, over-crowded and—for many 
people—an overwhelming metropolis. Feel- 
ings of estrangement and alienation are very 
real for many persons; loneliness and depres- 
sion are common. 

The fellowship of the Christian Church 
can be literally a saving factor for many 
people for whom the Church isa real “home 
away from home.” A warm, caring congre- 
gation where faith is expressed in one’s own 
vernacular can provide the stability and 
security which people often desperately 
need. Ina situation like ours Christian love 
becomes concrete in ways far beyond our 
normal experience. The Church as a Chris- 
tian community takes on new meanings for 
many of us. The priesthood of all believers 
as a doctrine of the Reformation comes to 
life, as people minister to one another. 

This ministry extends far beyond the con- 
fines of English-speaking enclaves. Men and 
women nurtured by the Word of God ex- 
press their faith in the business community, 
relate themselves to orphans and lepers, pro- 
mote family planning, contribute one-fifth 
of the congregation’s total budget to the 
needs of people in their “host” country, pro- 
vide a “Head Start” type pre-kindergarten 
for underprivileged Mexican children, visit 
prisoners and in countless other ways make 
concrete Christ’s exhortation to “Love your 
neighbor as yourself.” 

There are exciting challenges in such a 
ministry. While English is the common lan- 
guage in the congregation, to many it is a 
second or third language. I have conducted a 
Baptism in English and German, a number 
of weddings in Spanish and English, one 
wedding in Spanish and Japanese. 

My perspective on world affairs has 
broadened and I have gained new insights 
and a deeper appreciation of my own coun- 
try by living outside it for a time. Working in 
a country where poverty is pervasive has 
added depth to my understanding of the 
problems of the poor. Freedom and oppres- 
sion have come to have new meanings, and 
human rights a different connotation since 
living in a land where Napoleonic Law is the 
standard. 

If the Church of the future does reflect the 
character of today’s “union” churches, then 
there is much to be learned now from this 
segment of the Body of Christ. 


Frederick W. Cassell (54B) 
Pastor, Union Church 
Mexico City 


Coffee hour after worship 





Early warning 


“Alumni Day falls on Tuesday, May 30, 
1978,” reports Alumni Secretary Dr. Arthur 
M. Byers, Jr. “The Alumni Association 
Executive Council has been working on the 
plans and announces some features of the 
Day.” 

Dr. Norman Victor Hope, Archibald 
Alexander Professor of Church History, 
will be the preacher at the 10:00 A.M. 
Service of Remembrance in Miller Chapel. 
Dr. Hope retires in June after 31 years as 
a member of the Seminary faculty. 

Immediately following the Service there 
will be a short meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation to receive the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee and elect new members to 
the Council. 

Dr. Ernest T. Campbell (48B) will be the 
featured speaker in Miller Chapel at 
11:30 A.M. He comes out of a rich and 
varied parish ministry where he has related 
to and strongly encouraged young men and 
women, facing them witha challenge to deal 
with the Gospel and to weigh the call to 
ministry in our time. His recent experience 
in traveling widely across the Church pro- 
vides the basis for speaking on evangelical 
perspectives and social responsibilities. 

Plans for a special gala recognition at 
lunch of retired members of the faculty and 
administration are being developed. Details 
will be mailed to reunion classes in March. 

At 2:30 P.M. a presentation by depart- 
ment heads of the faculty is proposed so that 
alumni can discuss with them what is new 
in theological education and what are the 
current emphases at the Seminary. 





The reception at Springdale by Dr. and 
Mrs. McCord comes at 4:30 P.M., followed 


at 6:00 P.M. by the Alumni Banquet in the | 


Campus Center. Graduating seniors will be 
welcomed by the Alumni Association at the 
Banquet. 

The Class of 1928 will be especially hon- 
ored at the Alumni Banquet on the occasion 
of their fiftieth reunion. Special recognition 


will be made for the Class of 1953 (twenty- | 


fifth reunion) and the Class of 1968 (tenth 
reunion). Other fifth-year reunion classes 
will be recognized. 

Alumni and alumnae may reserve dormi- 


tory rooms for the night of Tuesday, May 30, | 


free of charge. A few rooms have been re- 
served for couples in Erdman Hall at $15.00 
per night, with priority given the older re- 
union classes. Reservations for Erdman 
Hall should be made promptly. 

Reunion classes will receive from Dr. 
Byers a special mailing with class lists, reser- 
vation forms and full details about their pro- 
grams for the day. A// alumni will receive 
an announcement and reservation form. 
Members of all classes are welcome to re- 
turn to campus on May 30. 
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Kiwis 

If it had not been one of those slow, quiet 
Tuesday mornings when I read the adver- 
tisement in Monday Morning, my family 
and I might never have gone to New 
Zealand. Impulsively, in April 1975 I 
answered an inquiry from the Reverend 
W.D. Francis of Auckland seeking an ex- 
change for all of 1977. 

“New Zealand,” I thought, “I think they 
speak English there—they’d better, or I’m 
out! ... Edmund Hillary, the New Zealander 
who dedicated his conquest of Mt. Everest 
to Queen Elizabeth on the eve of her coro- 
nation... Peter Snell, the Olympic hero of 
several years ago... I can’t think of any 
others from that country, except that tennis 
player I saw once. . . very skinny, but a good 
sport ... Wouldn’t that be interesting— 
New Zealand!” 

Almost two years of negotiations made it 
a reality. All the pieces were finally put into 
place, and shortly before Christmas 1976 
we left our Cincinnati manse on a journey 
to the other side of the world. We were very 
green, never having been off the North 
American Continent any farther than Long 
Island. 

Getting there is the hard part. (Living 
there is easy.) You start by convincing your 
friends and family that you are indeed 
serious and that you would like to borrow 
money from them to make it possible. Since 
your counterpart from Down Under is 
bringing four children with him and you 
have two small cars, you sell the two small 
cars and buy your first station wagon for 
their use—and try to make a little profit to 
help pay for the airplane ticket in the bar- 
gain. You soon learn there is no money to be 
made by going to New Zealand, but there 
is plenty to be gained otherwise. 

You can now fly non-stop to Auckland, 
but that is 15 hours of solitary confinement. 
Since it costs no more to stop in the islands 
along the way, why not indulge some fan- 


_ tasies about those islands with the romantic 


names and reputations? Indulging fantasies 
does cost extra. We called in Honolulu 
and Fiji on the way South and were im- 
pressed by the stains of American affluence 


_ on Hawaiiand by the poverty and the racial 









mixture of Fiji. (Almost half of Fiji’s pop- 
ulation is of East Indian ancestry.) 
Because of a change in flight schedule, we 


_ arrived at the Auckland International Air- 
_ port just before 1:00 a.m. Sunday, some 


22 hours before we were expected by our 


| adopting congregation. I was equipped with 
_ telephone numbers but lacked understand- 
_ ing of the esoteric New Zealand telephone 


system. Numbed by jet lag and confused 

by a telephone which had all sorts of strange 
_ buttons to push, I wakened much of South 
_ Auckland that night before discovering 

someone who had heard of me and was will- 
, ing to rescue us and 13 pieces of luggage 


from the airport. That my intrusion into 
random New Zealanders’ Sunday morning 
sleep did not bring their ire, was our first 
indication of an overwhelming impression: 
They are a gentle, friendly, relaxed people. 

Perhaps it is because we were there as 
residents, not tourists, perhaps because my 
wife as a volunteer teacher and I as a 
pastor were closely involved with the 
natives, but the thing which seems most 
memorable in New Zealand is the people. 
Call them Kiwis; that is what they call them- 
selves. (The kiwi is a large, nocturnal, 
flightless bird, unique to New Zealand.) If 
they are: not as well dressed and outwardly 
sophisticated as the average U.S. Presby- 
terian, neither are they as compulsive and 
political. Church people there are generous 
and committed. If they see a job that needs 
doing, they do it. On the street and in the 
stores Kiwis are friendly, but not effusive. 
“Rugby, Racing and Beer” is the trinity of 
pop culture in New Zealand, but the game 
of cricket contains a mysticism only initiates 
can appreciate. And if the average Kiwi 
seeks salvation in anything, it is in running. 
Everyone runs—or one “jogs”—it seems 
several miles each week, not for physical fit- 
ness, but for fun and spiritual awakening. 

New Zealand is where my wife, Carol, 
came out of the closet as a feminist. The 
men, she says, are chauvinists, but it is the 
women’s fault. By North American stan- 
dards the women are tradition-bound. Not 
many married women are employed. Di- 
vorce is rare, but “arrangements“ are 
frequent. 

Sneaking up on New Zealand culture, 
especially in Auckland, the largest city, are 
the influx and influence of Polynesians— 
“Pacific Islanders,” as they are commonly 
called. The largest Presbyterian Church, 
and probably the most vital, is the Pacific 
Island Church of Auckland. One large con- 
gregation includes subcultures of Samoans, 
Tongans, Tokelauans, Cook Islanders 
and others, each with its own pastor. After 
a series of native language services which 
continue all day Sunday, they all come 
back for an English service in the evening. 
Preaching at one of these was perhaps the 
ecclesiastical highlight of my year, right 
along with officially representing the United 
Presbyterian Church at the New Zealand 
General Assembly. 

Islanders come to New Zealand for educa- 
tion and employment. If the government 
permits them to stay, they become outstand- 
ing citizens and church leaders. In a year 
of close relationships with people, some of 
the most meaningful friendships we formed 
were with members of a Tongan Methodist 
congregation who used our Presbyterian 
sanctuary and buildings. 

Anglicans and Presbyterians are the 
two big established churches. Though the 
foundations are firm, the churches are 
crumbling a bit under the weight of the 
establishment. There is no official state 
church: The unofficial ones mentioned 


above are expected to be priests rather than 
prophets to the culture. They regularly pray 
for the Queen but rarely engage Parlia- 
ment with any sort of intercession. 
Charismatics and Evangelicals are all about 
the congregations and making significant 
incursions at important places. As elsewhere 
in the world, the church in New Zealand 
is working to maintain theological integrity 
while incorporating the work of the Spirit 
and the energy of its disciples. While mem- 
bership statistics fall, there is no panic. 

New Zealand is an egalitarian society 
where taxes are high and so are government 
services. There are extremes of neither 
poverty nor wealth. Government, by one 
means or another, controls almost every- 
thing, but there is faith in democracy and no 
one seems oppressed. Ministers’ salaries in 
the Presbyterian Church, established by the 
General Assembly, are the same for all— 
rather low. By Western standards the 
standard of living is low, which led to per- 
haps our most valuable discovery of 1977, 
how many things Americans have without 
which we can do very well. 

Physically, the country is intensely 
beautiful. Every type of climate and geog- 
raphy the world offers, except desert, is 
present somewhere in the two main islands. 
We walked on deserted, endless beaches, 
climbed through subtropical “bush,” 
chipped our way up a real glacier, drove 
empty mountain roads, gazed at alpine 
peaks, explored fjords by launch, picnicked 
and waded in the surf of sheltered islands, 
climbed volcanoes, meditated by deep blue, 
untouched lakes, and breathed sparkling 
clean air for a whole year. 

And the sheep! They are everywhere. 
Twenty-five for every one human being. The 
backbone of the economy, wool products 
are commonplace (a good thing, as there 
is no central heating). Carol added a new 
craft to her skills, spinning. 

The year and the exchange came too 
quickly to an end. Leaving so many good 
friends was very hard for us all. The pain of 
departure was relieved somewhat by 
promises that they would come and see 
America and by our plan to visit on the way 
home the beautiful and largely unspoiled 
islands of Tonga and Samoa. 

A week before Christmas we worshipped 
with a Samoan language congregation 
in Apia, just a few yards from the beautiful 
South Pacific. The day before I had climbed 
Mt. Vaea, where Robert Louis Stevenson 
lived his last years and where his body 
now rests. Stevenson found health and home 
in the South Pacific. Having been there 
under the “wide and starry sky,” we knew 
why he loved it and what he meant when 
he wrote: 

“Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill.” 


John L. Muntz (68B) 
Pastor, First Presbyterian 
Church, Glendale 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








American Church in London 


On June 6, 1977, the eve of the Queen’s 
Jubilee Celebration, I arrived in London to 
spend a few years as Pastor of the American 
Church in London. Several people in my 
Greenwich, Connecticut, congregation had 
asked, “Why an American Church in an 
English-speaking country?” First, ex- 
patriate Americans very much need each 
other’s sympathy and support and the 
Church seems the logical setting for this 
exchange. Culture shock, which afflicts to 
some degree all who move abroad, is espe- 
cially severe in England, perhaps because 
Americans coming here expect to find few 
cultural differences and arrive with their 
defenses down. But while the language is the 
same (pronunciation excluded) there is 
much about living in Britain which is quite 
foreign to the expatriate: the pace of life, 
the “tribal customs,” the absence of mer- 
chandise taken for granted in the U.S., the 
climate, the enormously high cost of living, 
etc. (Senator Proxmire should get his facts 
straight before he lashes out at the “posh” 
living conditions of expatriates. The next 
time he goes abroad he needs to get out of 
the embassies and onto the streets!) 

Second, an American Church in London 
offers a kind of “church life” rarely present 
in British churches. I am thinking particu- 
larly now of the field of Christian education. 
The church school system is not nearly so 
well organized in Britain as in American 
churches, which can be counted upon, for 
the most part, to offer some kind of nurture 
almost from the cradle to the grave. When, a 
year ago, we had to find a new building for 
our work here in London, we had to bypass 
the many available Anglican and Reformed 
structures simply because they had no space 
for the graded system of education as we 
have come to know it. 

The American Church in London is only 
eight years old. Its predecessor, The Navy 
Chapel near the American Embassy, was 
closed during the Nixon administration be- 
cause its government funding ceased. The 
present congregation numbers a little more 
than 300 people, and an additional 300 are 
listed as “friends” of the church. The average 
length of membership is about three years— 
reflecting the British tour of duty of most 
expatriates. 

This means that we have about a one-third 
turnover each year. Leadership development 
and deployment under these circumstances 
must, of necessity, be a fast-moving opera- 
tion. Our main Stewardship effort, as far as 
material resources is concerned, occurs once 
a year, as in the States. Because of our high 
degree of transiency, however, a mini-fund 
drive of the same intensity is conducted each 
time we receive a new class of members. 
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The denominational background of the 
American Church in London is a many- 
splendored thing. Presbyterians, Method- 
ists, Baptists, Lutherans, Congregational- 
ists, Disciples, Episcopalians ... you name 
them, we have them! This “mix” contributes 
immensely to our richness. It also creates 
certain problems, mainly theological. With 
both “liberals” and “fundamentalists” under 
the same roof, the task of church leadership, 
as I see it, is to prevent polarization from 
taking place. So far, the pastoral leadership 
of the church has come from what you might 
call “middle-of-the-road” mainline Pro- 
testantism. (Iama United Presbyterian; my 
Associate comes from the United Methodist 
Church.) At present the preaching and 
teaching in the American Church reflect 
this. 

Being an American Church, we could all 
too easily isolate ourselves from the inhabi- 
tants of our host country. To the extent that 
we remain in seclusion, we are impoverished. 
Therefore every attempt is made to build 
bridges between the existing communities. 
This year, happily, an enormous break- 
through in this area came when the Dean of 
Westminster invited the American Church 
to hold its annual Thanksgiving Day Service 
in the Abbey. (Whata thrill it was to preach 
in that ancient setting!) The congregation of 
well over 1200 people included a generous 
gathering of British people and strong ties 
developed between us and the Anglican 
leadership in London. 

Happily also, there are working out of our 
church four chaplains to the University of 
London, which is just across the street. On 
many occasions my Associate and [ are in- 
vited to join in their special ministry. (My 
Westminster Foundation work has been 
invaluable in this.) Through the mission 
enterprise of the American Church other 
contacts have been developed and sustained 
with the host country and have proved most 
fruitful. 

Perhaps at this point I ought to say some- 
thing about the present location of the 
American Church in London. Until a year 
ago we were located on North Audley Street 
not far from the American Embassy and 
many of the large hotels in the Mayfair area. 
It became quite evident that if we were to 
stay at St. Mark’s, major repairs to the-plant 
would have to be made. We were quite will- 
ing to assume this responsibility, but the 
(Anglican) Church Commission would not 
grant usa lease of any sort. The decision of 
the American Church Council was—no 
lease, no repairs! Thus we decided to look 
for new quarters, a search which proved 
most difficult. 

Finally, it was decided to rent the White- 


field Memorial Church on Tottenham Court 
Road from the United Reformed Church. 
The Whitefield congregation had all but 
vanished as its members moved to the 
suburbs to escape the exorbitant city rents. 
The church was founded on its present site in 
1756 by evangelist George Whitefield. He 
was a member of John Wesley’s “Holy Club” 
at Oxford. Wesley is known to have 
preached there; and Augustus Toplady, the 
author of “Rock of Ages,” is interred in 
the churchyard. 

The present building, the third on this site, 
was built in 1957. The previous one was des- 
troyed by German rocket fire on Palm Sun- 
day 1945. Although we are now removed 
from the place where most tourists con- 
gregate (Mayfair), we are close to good 
public transportation, which makes it fairly 
easy for our members and friends to reach 
us. 

Let me saya final word about church life 
in Britain today. The American Church is 
the envy of many other churches because of 
its vitality. And justly so. The Anglican 
Church, except for its evangelical wing, is in 
great trouble. Every year sees the demolition 
of yet a few more churches—Reformed as 
well as Anglican! Dr. Coggan, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, is very sensitive about 
this and in his Christmas message this year 
chastised the press for the gloomy picture it 
keeps presenting of declining church attend- 
ance. From my vantage point, outside 
Lambeth Palace, it looks to me as though 
the press presents a fairly accurate picture. 
Dr. Daniel Jenkins, the Reformed theolo- 
gian with whom | have spoken, while admit- 
ting that all denominations in Britain are in 
trouble, holds out hope for the not-too- 
distant future. I shall spend my time here 
trying to discover the bases for such a hope 
to the end that my future ministry will be 
enriched. 


George A. Pera (55B) 
Pastor, The American Church 
London, England 


Dr. Pera(R.) leaving Westminster Abbey with the 
Dean of Westminster (L.) after American Church 
Thanksgiving Services 











‘“Mir. Wilson’’ 


by RICHARD D. MILLER (53B) 


He was flushed and out of breath from 
climbing the three flights of stairs which 
spiral to the top floor of Hodge Hall. Under 
his arm was a Bible in Hebrew, once owned, 
I was to learn, by his Methodist minister 
grandfather. 

“I’m Mr. Wilson. Dr. Fritsch gave me 
your name. I need some tutoring in reading 
Hebrew, and he thought you might be will- 
ing to help me.” 

The bargain struck, he arrived at my room 
three times each week, always out of breath, 
always carrying the same Bible. He learned 
to read Genesis with amazing speed. 

Then, one day, searching the New York 
Times for the latest baseball results, I sud- 
denly came upon his picture. It accompanied 
an announcement of “The Shores of Light,” 
a literary chronical of the 20s and 30s: “a 
new book by Mr. Edmund Wilson, Amer- 
ica’s foremost literary critic”! 

At our next meeting I congratulated him 
on both book and review; and, although he 
had seemed happy incognito, as “Mr. 
Wilson,” he accepted with grace my new 
interest in him as an honored literary figure. 
The tutoring gradually diminished, then 
stopped, in the next months, as he accom- 
plished his goal; but he invited me to several 
interesting events, including a Princeton 
University faculty seminar on “Love and 
Justice” conducted by Paul Tillich. Another, 
which Wilson led, had to do with Civil War 
literature. 





Colonel Richard D. Miller entered the Air 
Force as a Chaplain soon after receiving 
his first divinity degree and has now served 
for more than 24 years. He is Command 
Chaplain, Air Force Logistics Command, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 





Wilson was at the University on a study 
grant, operating out of an office in Firestone 
Library; it was proximity to the Seminary 
which had prompted his decision to add 
Hebrew to the several languages he already 
read—that and his desire to explore the mys- 
tery and romance of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Within the year he traveled to the Holy Land 
and wrote a long essay for the New Yorker, 
which he subsequently expanded into the 
book “The Scrolls from the Dead Sea.” 

He had come to the Seminary believing 
that Princeton still supported the verbal 
inerrancy of Scripture and was amazed (and 
delighted) to learn, while discussing Genesis 
1:26, that the “us” was no longer interpreted 
as a Trinitarian proof. 

Shortly before leaving New Jersey, he and 
his wife asked the Fritsches, my wife and 
me to tea. Wilson wanted to discuss the 
authority of Scripture, seeking from us some 
confirmation of his view that Scripture, like 
all other literature, carries only the authority 
invested in it by human authors. Dr. Fritsch 
rose to the occasion, presenting a well rea- 
soned apology on the Authority of the 
Word. Wilson did not agree—but he did 
understand. 
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Now, several years after his death, 
Edmund Wilson’s reputation continues to 
grow. One glowing review of his recently 
published “Letters on Literature and 
Politics” noted the eight languages which he 
could read. The last one mentioned was 
Hebrew. 

I wanted to write on the margin of every 
copy of that issue of The Saturday Review: 
“AND HE LEARNED IT AT PRINCE- 
TON SEMINARY.” 








The Nominating Committee of the Alumni 
Association met on February 9 and named 
three candidates to stand for election of the 
next alumni trustee: 
Dr. Robert W. Bohl, 1961B, Pastor, 
First Presbyterian Church, 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Francisco O. Garcia-Treto, 1962B, 
1967D, Associate Professor, Trinity 
University, San Antonio, Texas. 
The Reverend David E. Mulford, 1956B, 
Pastor, Presbyterian Church of Chatham 
Township, Chatham, New Jersey. 


P.A.C.E. 


To build a house by committee 





The community of Peru, New York, was 
shocked just after Thanksgiving 1975 to 
learn of the accidental shooting of 11 year 
old Paul St. John. The boy, at home with 
two of his brothers, was wounded when an 
“unloaded” gun discharged, the bullet 
lodging in his spine. Paul did survive, but he 
will be paralyzed from the waist down for 
the rest of his life. 

His family was already in crisis: The 
father, chronically unemployed, had been 
trying to keep together his family of wife and 
five children; Paul’s older brother is all but 
deaf, and his youngest brother and mother 
have heart problems. The trailer in which 
they were livng was in sad repair and so 
small that the boy and his wheelchair were 
confined to a 6- by 8-foot living room. 

Members of the Presbyterian-Methodist 
Federation Community Church of Peru felt 
and voiced their deep concern, but there 
seemed no appropriate channel for their feel- 
ings until someone suggested building a 
home designed around the St. Johns’ many 
problems. 

A neighbor donated land to what became 
known as the “Paul St. John Trust,” drawn 
up by a member of the congregation. A Trust 
Committee was formed which included the 
pastor, the clerk and the treasurer of the 
church. Community’s Coordinating Com- 
mittee expanded to include non-members 
from various walks of life in both Peruand 
neighboring Plattsburgh. 

If the old saw, “The camel is an animal 
produced by a committee,” has any merit, 
one can certainly understand the dilemma of 
trying to build a house by committee! The 
varieties of ideas which poured in threatened 
utter chaos. Somehow, funding became a 
reality: About $8,000 was raised from indi- 
viduals and organizations; $15,000 in 
materials was donated by area businesses. 
(Each was acknowledged by mail and in- 
cluded in weekly press releases to papers and 
the local radio stations—an important 
aspect of the project, this, ensuring that 
people who deserve recognition in fact get 
it.) 

The committee, helped by a local archi- 
tect, designed a house around Paul’s special 
needs: wide doors and a ramp to accommo- 
date his wheelchair, a bathroom with grab 
bars and a shower and toilet arranged for the 
handicapped. (The Presbytery of Northern 
New York donated money to ensure that 
the ramp would be provided.) 

At this writing the house is 90 percent 
complete and, very modestly, furnished. The 
St. Johns have been able to move in and are 
living there with no oversight by the com- 
mittee, but the Trust Committee members 
mentioned earlier hold themselves ready to 
advise in emergencies and are prepared to 
turn the property over to Paul when he is 
25 years old. 
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As a further benefit of the original project, 
a former member of Community Church, 
now living in Montreal, sponsored Paul at 
Shriners’ Hospital for re-evaluation and 
further rehabilitation. Special braces and 
crutches now enable the boy to walk for 
short periods of time. In response to the con- 
stant press coverage of progress Mr. St. 
John was employed by the local school sys- 
tem, where he works faithfully and well. 
He is excited and proud that after many 
years of problems he can support his family. 
Not only are they financially back on their 
feet; they seem to have renewed hope for the 
future and have become more a part of the 
community, witha real sense of dignity and 
self-respect. 

It would be foolish to say that all of this 
was accomplished without frustration! Vol- 
unteer workers did not always show up as 
scheduled—and when they did, had very 
peculiar ideas on how to do their tasks, re- 
gardless of plans. But two weekends put in 
by the Army Reserves, unstinting support by 
the Peru Lions Club and the labor of scores 
of volunteers brought in by the men and 
women of Community Church made the 
dream a reality. 

We can see our mistakes, as well as our 
successes. The careful organization—all 
legal avenues examined and adhered to, 
everything in writing; the broad base of 
community and church support; the insist- 
ent forward thrust of work before volunteers 


could lose enthusiasm—all this was good. 
But perhaps we were a little over-zealous 
in simply assuming that the St. Johns 
wanted a new home, wanted it given to them, 
liked the location. Most of these things are 
indeed true, and the family is happily settled 
in; but we should have included them more 
frequently in our planning, should have put 
their feelings and their dignity first, as in all 
good gift giving. 

Perhaps because the project was so mas- 
sive, requiring long dedication and tre- 
mendous patience, the excitement at success 
was almost overwhelming. A depth in Chris- 
tian commitment and fellowship was 
reached which would have seemed impos- 
sible. And after all of the pitfalls, the prob- 
lems, the long argumentative meetings, 
Community Church and its neighbors re- 
gard Paul St. John’s home as a symbol of 
what a church can do. 


~ Ken Parker (65B) 


Pastor, Peru Community Church 
Peru, New York 


Mr. Parker and his congregation give 
special thanks for the efforts, still continu- 
ing, of Katy Thomas and Judy Gallinger, 
“who worked diligently long and hard and 
faced anger, frustration and disappointment 
many times before this particular event was 
essentially completed. And they are still 
working at final details of this immense 
project.” 





Con. Ed. needs 


Your Continuing Support 


With gifts and pledges in hand for $724,000, we have more than passed the 70 percent 
mark in this, the second year of our three-year campaign to endow the basic program 


of the Center of Continuing Education. 


In academic circles, 70 percent is worth only a “C” or average grade. Within our 
pocketbooks, it is 30° less than every dollar. Applied to our campaign, it means we 


have not done well enough... yet! 


Continuing Education is an ongoing opportunity for us to grow personally and 
professionally. No one can do that for us. It is up to each of us. 

So too is the Fund. In providing for the financial needs of the Center, the Continuing 
Education Endowment Fund helps provide for the educational needs of us all. It cannot 


grow by itself. It also is up to each of us. 


Have you considered all that you can do personally, through your church, and 
by putting others in touch with the Center? We will need your help to reach our goal. 
Remember: Your gift for the Center will keep on giving long after it is first made. 


As of February 1978 


Alumni — 847 
Churches — 218 
Foundations — 4 
Individuals — 98 
Staff (inc alumni) — 12 
Trustees (inc alumni) — 45 


$ 47,346.79 
450,587.52 
75,000.00 
56,160.02 
8,300.00 
86,055.00 


$723,449.33 








First building to be renovated 
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Alexander Hall, 1815 


Historic Alexander Hall, the first building erected by the Presbyterian Church in 
America for use as a seminary, will be renovated this summer. The decision to proceed 
was made by the Board of Trustees of the Seminary upon the reception of a grant 
from the Pew Memorial Trust which provides the start-up funds. Two years ago 

the Pew Memorial Trust generously gave the grant which enabled the renovation and 
air-conditioning of Miller Chapel, our second oldest structure, built in 1834. 

Alexander Hall was erected in 1815-1817 on land obtained from Richard Stockton, 
son of a signer of the Declaration of Independence for New Jersey. A fine example of 
American Georgian architecture, the building originally contained living accommoda- 
tions for the small student body of the early days, a refectory, a library, a lecture 
room and chapel. Known through the years as “Old Seminary,” in 1893 it was renamed in 
honor of the Seminary’s first professor, Archibald Alexander. 

The chapel of the building was for many years called the Oratory. Here for decades 
Charles Hodge held his famous Sunday afternoon conferences. Students and faculty 
attended these meetings as he discussed with evangelical fervor the great commission 
of our Lord and the missionary responsibility of the Church. Out of this room went 
young ministers to every continent as ambassadors of Jesus Christ. The strong missionary 
movement of the 19th and early 20th centuries was very much stimulated and nurtured 
in this place of simple classic beauty. Infused with such history and memories, Alexander 
Hall continues to be vibrant with life as its bell summons to classes and its floors are 
busy with the current generation of students making ready for ministry. 

Now with its rooms used only for dormitory purposes save for the assembly room, 
the building is in critical need of renovation to maintain its adequacy and availability 
for student quarters in future years. In addition, to meet state regulations for fire safety 
the structure must be modernized; otherwise its continuing use is in great jeopardy. 
In an era of renewed American historical consciousness it is most desirable to preserve 
this part of our physical heritage rather than move toward razing and replacement. 
Economy joins history in this consideration and conclusion. 
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The passage of the years and the continued usage necessitate an improvement of 
the utilities and facilities of the four-story building. These include rewiring of the electrical 
system installed in the early 1900s, a change in an outmoded heating system which dates 
from 1908, the installation of two bathrooms on floors which have none, the addition of 
a freight elevator, and the anticipated replacement of flooring. Further it involves exten- 
sive alterations for fire safety, the renewing of permanent furniture, the refurbishing of 
the decor and the restoration of the historic assembly room whichis still in constant use 
for meetings. The accomplishment of these replacements and renovations will bring this 
building up to state safety standards and will make this treasured historic structure 
useful for many generations to come. 

Architects and engineers are at work already and the work of renovation will be fully 
under way the day after Commencement. The target for completion of the project is 
September 15 so that the building will be available for students in the fall semester. Plans 
call for the housing of 87 students in place of the current 72. A student lounge is to be set 
in the basement along with some easy chair meeting space on each floor. The only change 
to the exterior will be the addition of one ramp to assist the handicapped in entering 
the building. 

The project which is being held to Spartan specifications will stillcost over a million 
dollars. Because of the condition of the building the Board of Trustees had no choice but 
to proceed although funds beyond the initiating grant are not in hand to underwrite the 
work. It is hoped that additional support will be forthcoming this year from individuals, 
congregations, and foundations. In the renovation it will be possible for individuals and 
churches to sponsor rooms with gifts of ten thousand dollars for singles and fifteen 
thousand dollars for doubles. Asin Erdman Hall these rooms will have small identifying 
plaques on the doors. 

The Seminary is concerned to preserve this historic structure and to improve its 
usefulness. We invite the help of all who remember with glad gratitude what Alexander 
Hall meant to them in their days on campus. 
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It’s here ! 











On Thursday, February 9, 1978, McLean 
Trucking Company brought on campus a 
45-foot trailer carrying four tons of the 1977 
Biographical Catalogue. The shipment com- 
pleted a process which began in September 
1976. Within that 16 months, Dr. Arthur M. 
Byers, Jr., and his staff mailed out alumni 
questionnaires, researched information in 
Speer Library and in standard biographical 
works elsewhere, typed preliminary 
sketches, proofed replies and sent a second 
mailing, this time galley proofs, to those who 
had supplied their vitae. 

Central to the operation was guidance 
by Marquis Who’s Who, Inc., a leader in 
producing biographical reference books. 
Computer typesetting permitted last-minute 
alterations in text, and in December Dr. 
Byers spent a week in Chicago reviewing the 
final proofs. 

Alumni responded wonderfully to every 
step of the process. More than 1600 prepaid 
orders gave a firm foundation for ordering 
copies printed. Other alumni are now in- 
vited to take advantage of this unusual 
compilation. 

The Catalogue, promised originally for 
December 1, was delayed by blizzards and 
by the flu in the midwest, especially in 
Indianapolis, where the book was printed, 
and in Chicago, where the book was 
composed. 

The new Catalogue contains 704 pages. 
A section new in this edition features pic- 
tures of the four Presidents (Drs. Patton, 
Stevenson, Mackay and McCord); and there 
are a dozen newscenes of the campus, all by 
Dr. Byers. There are biographical sketches 
of all alumni, 1900-76. 

All members of the Board of Trustees, 
faculty and administration are listed, from 
the beginning of the Seminary in 1812. The 
formidable index comprises 107 pages with 
the names of all alumni, faculty and officers, 
1812-1976, with cross indexing to earlier 
editions where necessary. 

To bring the volume up to date, a supple- 
ment (free upon request) lists members of 
the Class of 1977, together with students 
who withdrew during 1977 and have been 
added to the Alumni Roll. 

A feature continued from previous issues 
of this reference work—there are now I6in 
the series—is a listing of the L.P. Stone, 
Student’s Missions and Annie Kinkead 
Warfield Lectures. 

Those alumni to whom the concept of a 
biographical catalogue with relevance for 
them is new should consider these values. 
Here is a /iving history of Princeton Semi- 
nary; a personal record in which our alumni 
can find their classmates and friends, and by 
which administrators, faculty and staff can 
help alumni in placement and support their 
careers. It is a public record: The volume 
has been eagerly awaited by Presbytery, 
Synod and General Assembly executives as 
an unmatchable source of information 
about our graduates not only in the United 
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1977 BIOGRAPHICAL CATALOGUE-—PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 





Presbyterian Church but in the other de- 
nominations represented year after year 
among the students. Finally, the Catalogue 
is the newest part of the historical record of 
graduates from the Seminary. Hardly a 
month goes by without some inquiry from 
descendants of early graduates, genealogists 
researching national or church notables, 
students inquiring about alumni participa- 
tion in many kinds of ministries. Only a 
page-by-page review will reveal the unusual 
historical value of the work. 

As a copyrighted book it will be placed in 


BIOGRAPHICAL CATALOGUE— PRINCETON THEOLO 


BIOGRAP 
HICAL CATALOGUE— PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


the Library of Congress. Many educational 
libraries have already ordered copies and 

it has been recommended for libraries of 

congregations, especially in those churches 
whose pastors are or have been students at 

Princeton Seminary. 

Mailings began February 14 on books 
ordered as far back as a year ago and will 
continue at the rate of about 100 per day. 
All orders should be on their way by mid- 
March. Books going to addresses within the 
United States are being shipped at the spe- 
cial fourth-class book rate; overseas orders 
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will go via surface mail and may take several 
weeks. Alumni should take these dates into 
consideration before making inquiries! 
(However, if you have any questions about 
your order, please write at once to Dr. 
Byers.) 

In view of the cost of preparation, the 
price—$20 in cloth and $18 in paper—is a 
real bargain. The project could be attempted 
only because of the subsidy very graciously 
provided by the Board of Trustees. 

Below is an order form for your conveni- 
ence. Now isa good time to order your copy. 








|! WISH TO ORDER THE 1977 BIOGRAPI 
ICAL CATALOGUE. PAYMENT IS ENCLOSE 
BY CHECK OR MONEY ORDER IN U.| 
DOLLARS PAYABLE TO PRINCETON THE! 
LOGICAL SEMINARY FOR THE FOLLOWIN(. 





HOW TO ORDER 


The 1977 Catalogue is available in hard covers (list price $20.00) and paper covers (list price $18.00). New Jersey residents please include 5% for the 
State Sates Tax. Add $1.50 per book to cover postage and handling in the U.S.A. and Canada; add $2.50 per book for postage and handling outside 
the U.S.A. and Canada. Indicate how many copies and which type of cover you desire. Prepaid orders only, please. Make checks payable to Prince- 


ton Theological Seminary in U.S. dollars. 


SHIP TO: 


Name 


Address 


QUAN. AMOUNT, 







____ HARD COVER, $20.00 each 
(N.J. Residents, $21.00*) a | 


______ PAPER COVER, $18.00 each 


FOR BUSINESS 
OR 
PROFESSIONAL USE 


THIS BOOK ISA 





TAX-DEDUCTIBLE 
EXPENSE 








City . . 2 - _ State/Province. 


Country 
(Not County) 
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Send orders and correspondence to: 

DR. ARTHUR M. BYERS, JR. 
BIOGRAPHICAL CATALOGUE 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 08540 U.S.A. 


(N.J. Residents, $18.90*) $e 
____. Postage and handling in U.S.A. 
and Canada, each $1.50 5... 





OR 


. Postage and handling outside of 
U.S.A. and Canada, each $2.50 $ ~ 


TOTAL, for books, postage, 
handling and tax when 
applicable $ 


Kindly prepay your order. Make check payable in L 
Dollars to Princeton Theological Seminary. 


*Price for New Jersey residents 
includes 5% State Sales Tax. 
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Announcements 


Marriages 


Class 
1975 
1976 


Births 


Class 
1955B, 74D 
1965B 
1966B 
1966B, 68M 
1967B 
1970M, 77P 
1970B 
1971B 
1972B 


1973b 
1973B 
1973B 
1974M 
1974B 
1977B 


Deaths 


Class 

1917B 
1929B 
1934B, 44M 
1938B, 39M 
1939B 
1940B 
1944B 
1946B 
1957D 


Names 
PATRICIA R. HAMILTON and Thomas J. Sanford 


LOUISE G. UPCHURCH and William H. Lawson, Jr. 


Parents 

The Rodney J. Hunters 

The Stephen R. Weiszes 

The James R. Lauries 

The Howard L. Milkmans, Jr. 
The John L. Shrivers 

The Robert H. Linders 

The John S. Bristols 

The Robert C. Coppocks 


The Lawrence R. Hitchenses 


The J. Edward Beasleys, Jr. 
The Lonnie H. Lees 

The Randall L. Saxons 
The Rogelio T. Pangilinans 
The Richard J. Ramseys 
The Paul G. Watermulders 


Name 

Charles Frederic Fraser 
Frederick W. Cropp, Jr. 
Henry Theodore Hinn 
Adolph Henry Behrenberg 
Duncan MacFarlan Kennedy 
John Oldman, Jr. 

Robert L. McCachran 
Benjamin Hoyt Evans 


Louis Francis Gough 


Date 
July 31, 1977 
October 22, 1977 


Child’s Name 
David William 
David Punton 
James Alexander 
Peter 

Sara Elizabeth 
Stephanie Noel 
Jessica Lynn 
Paul Robert 
Cortney Elizabeth 
Kathleen Marie 
Mary Allison 
Christopher Robert 
Heather Marie 
Ricci 

Megan Beth 
David Gustav 


Place 
Cooperstown, NY 
Santa Barbara, CA 
Philadelphia, PA 
Metuchen, NJ 
Baldwin, NY 
Glenshaw, PA 
Winter Springs, FL 
Asheville, NC 
Nixa, MO 





Date Born 

July 22, 1977 
February 26, 1976 
October 6, 1977 
February 23, 1977 
May 15, 1977 
December 28, 1977 
May 24, 1977 
February 5, 1975 
July 12, 1974 

June 4, 1977 
September 24, 1977 
May 8, 1977 
August 22, 1977 
Janel 7 117 
April 14, 1977 
September 25, 1977 


Date 

December 23, 1977 
December 22, 1977 
January 8, 1978 
December 30, 1977 
November 26, 1977 
June 24, 1977 
September 23, 1977 
October 29, 1977 
January 16, 1978 
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P.T.S. Sampling 


MICHAEL F. SMITH 

Middler, Master of Divinity program 

Hometown: Shinnecock Reservation, 
Southampton, New York* 

College: State University of New York, 
Old Westbury, ’71 

Denomination: Presbyterian 

Home church: Shinnecock Presbyterian 
Church 


Marital status: Married to Ana 
Valderramos; son, Michael, 314; 
daughter, Deana, 19 months 

Hobbies: Farming, fishing, athletics 

Interests: Early American history— 
emphasis on the contact period 


Accomplishments: Taught school fora year 
in ajuvenile delinquency facility for girls 
13 to 17; worked as a house mover; 
worked in A Better Chance program at 
Dartmouth College—under Floyd Brady 
(72B)—as its native American coordi- 
nator. 
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Why the Ministry: “Partly practical, partly 
idealistic. While working at Dartmouth in 
the ABC program in its fundraising and 
development for the native American 
component, I approached various reli- 
gious organizations for funding. I often 
met the response, ‘We think the program 
is great, but. . . we are funding native 
American community development pro- 
grams.’ Often these communities lacked 
leadership trained in American business 
practices, nor could they articulate the 
real needs seen from within the com- 
munity. It is important for me to be ina 
position to influence those kinds of deci- 
sions from the inside and important to be 
able to articulate the needs of the 
community.” 


Why PTS: “Floyd Brady influenced me. 
And also meeting Dr. Duba [PTS Di- 
rector of Admissions]. Too, it is fairly near 
to home and I get back there every other 
weekend.” 





After PTS: “I would like to be involved in 
a pastorate but not to the extent that it 
would cut off involvement in administra- 
tive decisions at higher levels in the 
hierarchy.” 


*“The Shinnecock Reservation is part of 
the Algonquin language group, part of the 
original 13 tribes of Long Island. It has 
been Presbyterian for 300 years. The 
church has been a focus of the tribe and 
helped hold it together; tribal trustees were 
elders inthe church. There was always that 
unity.” 

On the reservation when a young man 
or woman becomes 21, he or she is entitled 
to three acres of land. Michael has received 
his and moved a horse barn which he is 
converting and expanding into a house, to 
a spot where it overlooks a pond. Michael 
notes, “In native culture I see that there is 
no separation between religion and the 
daily functions of life. It’s a lifestyle and is 
how I view my being here.” 








PETER R. POWELL, JR. 

Doctoral candidate 

Hometown: Penns Grove, New Jersey 

College: North Carolina State 
University, ’70 

Seminary: Protestant Episcopal Seminary 
in Virginia, ’76 

Denomination: Episcopalian 

Home church: Christ Church, Glendale, 
Ohio 

Marital status: Married to Kathryn 
McAllister; daughter, Melissa, 18 months 

Hobbies: Bridge, swimming 

Interests: Science fiction, music 

Accomplishments: Worked as a chemical 
engineer for Procter & Gamble. 


Peter 
Powell 


Peter is an honors graduate of Protestant 
Episcopal Seminary in Virginia, was 
ordained to the deaconate, June 12, 1976; 
to the priesthood, December 18, 1976. 
Awarded a Bell Fellowship from Protes- 
tant Episcopal Seminary and a Teaching 
Fellowship from Princeton Seminary, he 
conducts precepts for the Biblical Depart- 
ment. He serves as priest associate at All 
Saints Church, Princeton, and conducts a 
weekly Service of the Eucharist in Miller 
Chapel. 

Why the Ministry: “Thought about it origi- 
nally in college but was discouraged bya 
chaplain who was wrestling with the ques- 
tion of the existence of God. At Procter 











& Gamble, supervising 60 blue collar 
workers, I was doing counseling in the 
context of work and enjoyed the contact; 
I was also doing volunteer work at Christ 
Church. A discussion with my wife about 
what we wanted to do with the rest of our 
lives led to the beginning of the process.” 


Why PTS: “Dr. Bernhard W. Anderson. | 
took courses from three of his colleagues 
at Virginia. I wanted to coordinate study 
of Old Testament and Ethics and Prince- 
ton Seminary was one of the few schools 
which could support that.” 


After PTS: “Pastorate—probably in 
southern Ohio.” 
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Sherry Jones 


SHERRY A. JONES 

Middler, Master of Divinity program 

Hometown: Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

College: Temple University, ’76 

Denomination: Independent 

Home church: Church of Philadelphia, 
House of the Lord (Interdenominational) 

Marital status: Single 

Hobbies: Writing poetry, basketball, volley- 
ball, tennis 

Interests: Music, drama, conversation 


Accomplishments: Ran a grass roots social 
service center in Philadelphia for four 
years while attending college; was trea- 
surer of an organization, South Philadel- 
phia Conference of Agencies, which 
included 50 social service agencies; South- 
eastern Pennsylvania United Methodist 
Conference named her delegate which 
led to becoming Trustee-at-large on 
the Pennsylvania Council on Drug and 
Alcohol Problems. Sherry isa member of 
the Chapel Group, is active in the Associa- 
tion of Black Seminarians and works asa 
night security person on campus. 

Why the Ministry: “I was thinking about it, 
about going into the pastoral ministry. 
The group social action—working for 
tenants’ rights, organizing streets for 
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action (which I did while in college)—I 
saw asa ministry. I majored in religion at 
Temple. The main thing, my love for the 
Church, was very strong; there was noth- 
ing else for me to do at the time. 

“Another major concern as | looked at 
the Black Pentecostal Church was that we 
had a lot of power but we weren’t able to 
channel it to reach the needs of the people 
in the community.” 

Why PTS: “I came here for a short visit on 
the way to the Fund for Theological 
Education. Professors at Temple had sug- 
gested Princeton Seminary among others. 
And I prayed a lot about it. I needed a 
place to grow. I’ve been challenged here.” 

After PTS: “In the immediate future there 
is a possibility of a job at a church in 
Trenton where I’ve worked for the past 
year as a Street minister. From my experi- 
ence there I see that it is necessary for a 
church to live in the community, for the 
members to be models, as Christians, to 
the community. A lot of the kids coming 
to the program at the Trenton church had 
no models to relate to. They had no idea 
what Christian principles are. 

“My ultimate dream is to teach Church 
History at a Bible College in 
Philadelphia.” 











Campus Diary 


Visitors to campus included: 


The Right Reverend John M. Gray, Moderator, 
General Assembly, Church of Scotland 








John Conner, Moderator of the United Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., shown here with Pro- 
Jessors Bernhard Anderson and Charles T. Fritsch 
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The Reverend Frederick Buechner, author 
(‘Alphabet of Grace,” “The Hungering Dark,” 
etc.) and lecturer 


Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, talking on 
“Bread for the World” 





Evangelist Tom Skinner, first in a series of 
preachers/lecturers brought to campus by the 
Association of Black Seminarians 








Wayne Alderson, author of “Miracle at Pittron,” 
who discussed Bible studies in the world of labor 
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A Clergy-Businessman seminar at the Center 
of Continuing Education 


(Reginald H. Jones, President of General Electric, 
with President McCord) 





Taiwanese refugees Chang Chin-tse and 

Wu Ming-hui, speaking on “Human Rights 
Violations in Taiwan” (shown with interpreter 
and, far right, student Philip Wickeri) 





Dr. Allan A. Boesak of the Reformed Sendings 


Warren Ost, recruiting for the National Kerk, South Africa, who preached in Chapel 


Parks Ministry 


and later lectured 


It snowed! 
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We said goodby to our beloved Edler Hawkins. 





y 





William Brower gave an evening reading of the 
adventure thriller “The Most Dangerous Game’’.. 


.. and George Stuart Hendry presented the War- 
field Lectures, focussing on “Theology of 
Nature.” 





The Christmas Concert involved the audience in 
carol singing. 
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Black History Week was highlighted by: : 4 Wake 


The Reverend Yvonne Delk, preaching on 
“Communicating with People” 


BEER ERIS 





The Reverend John E. Brandon, Associate 
General Secretary, Consultation on Church 
Union 





Black history enactment by Jacqueline D. 
Carr-Hamilton, Cathryn L. Cummings- Bond and 
Martha Lee Wiggins, in “Communicating with 
the Arts” 
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Maxine Foster as Sojourner Truth (Florence 
Ridley in background) 


The week’s program was organized by ABS 
President Robert Coleman Rogers, an M. Div. 
Senior, who also preached on “Communicating 


the Gospel.” 
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Meanwhile, some of us played volleyball... 














... and others displayed their ready adaptation 
to some of the more subtle implications of 
women’s lib. 





a 








Class notes 


1834 


(Resolutions Adopted by the 1977 National 
Convention of the Society of Professional 
Journalists, Sigma Delta Chi, November 19, 
1977, in Detroit, Michigan): WHEREAS 
November, 1977, the month of the 68th 
anniversary convention of the Society of 
Professional Journalists, Sigma Delta Chi, 
is the 175th anniversary month of the birth 
of Abolitionist Editor ELIJAH PARISH 
LOVEJOY (b), on Nov. 9, 1802, in Albion, 
Maine, and the 140th anniversary of the 
assassination of Lovejoy at the hands of a 
proslavery mob on Nov. 7, 1837, in Alton, 
Illinois, and WHEREAS Sigma Delta Chi 
in 1952 dedicated as a historic site in 
journalism the spot where Editor Lovejoy 
sacrificed his life in defense of his fourth 
printing press, therefore BEIT RESOLVED 
that the delegates to this convention call 
renewed attention to the first martyr to 
freedom of the press in the United States and 
urge still wider recognition of his courageous 
demonstration that the practice of fearless 
expression on public issues is even more 
precious than life itself. 


1926 


J. EARL JACKMAN (B) is serving as In- 
terim Pastor at Wayne United Presbyterian 
Church, Wooster, Ohio. 


1927 


BERNHARD M. CHRISTENSEN (B) is 
the author of a recent book, “The Inward 
Pilgrimage: spiritual classics from 
Augustine to Bonhoeffer.” 


1928 


LEFFERTS A. LOETSCHER (B) and his 
wife, Grace, toured South America by air 
in December, visiting Peru, Argentina, 
Brazil and Venezuela. On the way they met 
WALLACE WILLIAMS (1949B) in Rio de 
Janeiro, where Wallace is pastor of a con- 
gregation. In Caracas they met BOB SEEL 
and CHARLES JESTER (both 1948B). 
Seel is engaged in overseas mission through 
the Program Agency of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, while Charles Jester is 
pastor of acommunity church in Caracas. 


1929 


At Tumu Tumu, Kenya (about 75 miles from 
Nairobi), THEODORE D. STEVENSON 


| (b) has been helping out as a doctor in the 


busy hospital, now under the Presbyterian 
Church of East Africa. 


1930 
ELMER C. ELSEA (b) sailed January 21 on 


_ the SS Kungsholm, as chaplain ona round- 


_ the-world cruise, accompanied by his wife, 
_ Lillian. The Elseas had enjoyed the same 
| voyage last summer. 


1931 


On March 12, F. ELWOOD PERKINS (B) 
observed his 50th year as a member of the 
New Jersey Methodist Conference. He is 
assistant minister of the Haddonfield, New 
Jersey, United Methodist Church. 


JOHN T. WRIGGINS (B), who is in his 
eleventh year as stated supply in residency 
at the Jamestown, Ohio, United Presby- 
terian Church, serves also on Miami Pres- 
bytery’s Department of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs and, as a Scoutmaster, with the 
Tecumseh Council, B.S.A. 


1932 


LORIN RIDINGS (B) went on December 
first as interim pastor to the Sherman Oaks, 
California, Presbyterian Church. His 
address in Pasadena is unchanged. 


1934 


WALTER J. (B) and Grace LINDEMANN 
are now living in Westminster Gardens, 
Duarte, California. Honorably retired eleven 
years ago, he has been minister of visitation 
for the Rancho Bernardo Community 
Church the entire period and only now is 
fully retiring. 

1935 


MOORE G. BELL (M) has been assisting 
the pastor in LaSalle, Colorado, with “a 
little preaching, a few weddings.” 


GLEN C. SHAFFER (B), in whose honor 
the Brookwood Church erected an inscribed 
flagpole, returned to The Mifflin Church 
(Gahanna, Ohio) as interim pastor, 1976-77, 
and was honored by the dedication of the 
United Presbyterian Banner in his name. 
The Mifflin Church also designated him as 
pastor emeritus. He has been interim pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church of Johnstown, 
Ohio, since last August. 

1936 

JOHN A. LAMPE (b) has retired from the 
Carmel Church, Glenside, Pennsylvania, 
after 184 years. 

DUNCAN K. MACPHERSON’S (B) retire- 
ment on July 31 was marked bya kiltie band, 
which piped him in and out of worship. 
JOHN G. MARVIN (B) retired and entered 
the interim ministry January first. He is now 
serving the Catonsville Presbyterian Church, 
Baltimore. 

1937 

Since his retirement, JOHN L. REID, JR. 
(B, 42M), has served four interims, all in 
California: St. James, San Gabriel; West- 
minster, Pasadena; LaVerne Heights; and 
Calvary, South Pasadena. 

WILLIAM G. VINCENT (B) was hon- 
orably retired last July. 


1938 


WILLIS A. BAXTER (B) is interim pastor 
in Clinton, New Jersey. 


1939 


After 35 years’ work as a land surveyor 
CANETH WESTGATE COOK (B) turned 
the business over to his two sons and retired. 


NORMAN M. DUNSMORE (B), who has 
been interim pastor of the Donegal Presby- 
terian Church at Mount Joy, Pennsylvania, 
is a“homes representative” for Presbyterian 
Homes, Inc. His wife, Mary, is administra- 
tor of The Schock Home in Mount Joy. 


ROBERT L. MC INTIRE (B, 46M, 59D) 
is coordinator for the Manhattan (Kansas) 
Retirement Facility of the United Presby- 
terian Federation. In November the M.R.F. 
held a groundbreaking ceremony for 
Meadowlark Hills, a $5.1 million retire- 
ment complex in Manhattan. 


1940 


Word Books has published “Commentary 
on Jeremiah,” by ANDREW W. BLACK- 
WOOD, JR. (B). His guiding criterion was 
“What would I want from a commentary 
if I were preaching on this passage?” 


HUGH GUNN (B) is associate pastor of 
the Irvington Presbyterian Church, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


1942 


VARRE A.CUMMINS (B) is on sabbatical 
leave (spring term) to complete his book 
on education for death. 


R. ARCHER (b) and Jane TORREY, JR., 
are in Korea, where he is director of World 
Outreach’s Jesus Abbey. Writing from 
Watershed Grange, leased from the govern- 
ment National Forest for conversion to 
pasture, he speaks of generators, dairy in- 
come, 90- 390 meals served daily; of counsel, 
prayer, teaching and renewal offered their 
many visitors; and, most exciting, of “the 
chance to start teaching theology system- 
atically again after 13 years. . .Each term 
ends with a two-week school of evangelism, 
which includes going out into the villages 
and witnessing person-to-person.” 


1943 


JOHN R. BODO (M, 52D) has been en- 
gaged in a free-lance ministry of preaching, 
adult education and writing. He was back in 
Princeton in January to conducta seminar 
in preaching at the Center of Continuing 
Education. 


GORDON and Peggie RUFF (B) spent their 
first Christmas in Kathmandu this past year, 
after a three-month furlough in the United 
States. With a missionary apartment in 
Ventnor, New Jersey, as home base, they 
covered some 10,000 miles, from coast to 
coast and to Alaska. Their entire family was 
involved in daughter Heather’s mid-July 
wedding, the first full reunion in ten years. 
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1944 


VICTOR IVAR ALFSEN (B) was installed 
as the third permanent pastor of the Com- 
munity Christian Church of Kabul, Afghan- 
istan, serving people of the international 
community. 


This congregation, of which J. CHRISTY 
WILSON, JR. (45B), was the first pastor, 
celebrated 25 years of dramatic history on 
December 30, 1977. Victor’s ministry began 
with 14 years as pastor in Alaska, 3 in Seoul, 
then pastorates in Denver and Minneapolis. 


FLOYD E. GRADY (B, 58M), now in Rio 
Grande Do Sul, Brazil, is pastor of two 
Methodist churches and national director 
of “Christ Lives,” a daily radio program 
throughout Brazil. 


1945 


CAPTAIN ROBERT E. OSMAN (B), 
Chaplain Corps, U.S. Navy, has been as- 
signed as Chief of Religious Services, Naval 
Regional Medical Center, Camp Pendelton, 
California. 


H. EDWIN ROSSER (B) is serving an inter- 
national amnesty (Union) church and teach- 
ing anthropology in the Guadalajara pro- 
gram of the University of San Diego. 


1946 


ROBERT W. MCCLELLAN was granted 
a Doctor of Ministry degree by San Fran- 
cisco Seminary in 1976. His new book, 
“Claiming a Frontier: ministry and older 
people,” was published last October by the 
Ethel Percy Andrus Gerontology Center at 
the University of Southern California. The 
work, written from an ecumenical perspec- 
tive, is designed to assist both professional 
and lay people in congregations. 


1947 


EARLE B. HARRIS, JR. (B), was honored 
by the Michigan State Police Troopers 
Association in January for a series of out- 
standing columns in their newspaper, The 
Trooper. 


1948 


WILLIAM HENDRIKSEN (D) celebrated 
the 50th anniversary of his ordination on 
September 22, 


On September 1, PAUL W. STAUNING 
(B) was installed as pastor of the Spring 
Lake Presbyterian Church in Sebring, 
Florida. Paul, who has the task of leading 
this young congregation, which was organ- 
ized in 1976 and has been meeting ina shop- 
ping center, hopes to have a church con- 
structed by Christmas of this year. 


1949 


THEODORE E. FRANKLIN (B) writes 
from Rockford, Illinois, that his son, 
Stephen, earned a Ph.D. from Chicago 
Divinity School and is now a missionary 
educator in Japan for the Evangelical 
Covenant Church. 
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JAMES L. GETAZ, JR. (B), has been tak- 
ing his fourth unit in Clinical Pastoral 
Education and hopes “to continue with 
CPE until I retire and afterward.” 


SHIRLEY Harris HAMME (E) and her 
husband, John, visited the Seminary campus 
for three days last July. 


ROBERT STEVENSON (M), who since 
1949 has been Professor of Music at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, was 
a UNESCO Consultant in 1977. 


WALLACE W. WILLIAMS (B) writes 
that the Union Church of Rio de Janeiro has 
“sold its property in the congested Copa- 
cabana area where it was for 48 years and is 
building a modern campus-type facility on 
the water’s edge in a new developing area 
of the city.” 


1950 


RAYMOND W. MOODY (B) has been 
doing an interim at Westminster Presby- 
terian Church, Tacoma, Washington. 


Chaplain DUNCAN C. STEWART (B) has 
been listed for a second time in “Who’s Who 
in Government” (3d ed.) 


As of June 15, 1977, JAMES C. UPSHAW 
(B) has been pastor of El] Dorado County 
Federated Church (United Methodist and 
UPUSA) in Placerville, California. 


1951 


In June DAVID C. MC CULLOCH, JR.., 
was awarded a D.Min. degree by San 
Francisco Theological Seminary. 


1952 


RICHARD G. DOUSE (B) has been called 
to the Randolph Heights Presbyterian 
Church in St. Paul, Minnesota. 


PHILIP RODGERS MAGEE (B) was 
honored last June on the 25th anniversary of 
his ordination, when the congregation cre- 
ated a Princeton Seminary Scholarship. At 
the same time some of his efforts were pub- 
lished as “A Few Sermons and Several 
Prayers.” He is included in the new edition 
of “Who’s Who in American Religion.” 


1953 


ROLAND M. FRYE’S (b) book on Milton’s 
reliance upon the traditions of the Christian 
painters and sculptors, in “Paradise Lost” 
and “Paradise Regained,” will be published 
this spring by the Princeton University 
Press. He isa member of the English Depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania. 


KENNETH E. GRANT (b) is now assistant 
pastor at Calvary Presbyterian Church, 
South Pasadena, California. 


LOUIS H. GUNNEMANN’S (M) book 
“The Shaping of the United Church of 
Christ” was published by the United Chur¢h 
last June. 

After a 14 year pastorate at Connecticut 
Farms Church, Union, New Jersey, 
HOWARD W.MCFALL, JR. (B), has been 
called to be senior pastor of the Red Clay 
Creek Presbyterian Church near Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


Chaplain Colonel RICHARD D. MILLER 
(B, 60M) is now Command Chaplain, HQ 
Air Force Logistics Command, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base. 


RAYMOND A. NOTT?’S (B) recent speak- 
ing engagements (subject: From spiritual 
life to mission interpretation) have taken 
him to Illinois, Indiana, California, Penn- 
sylvania and Nebraska from his Powell, New 
York, home. 


After 23 years of witness and service in 
Pakistan, ALFRED A. SCHLERHOLTZ 
(B, 54M) and his wife are transferring to the 
United Mission to Nepal to work in the 
socio-economic development of the country. 


ROY P. STRANGE, JR. (B), Presbyterian 
Chaplain to the Port of Houston, has been 
elected a national director of the Interna- 
tional Council of Seamen’s Agencies; he also 
serves as secretary to the organization’s 
Board. 


1954 


ERNEST E. HADDAD (B) was elected 
Moderator of the Synod of Florida, PCUS, 
last September. 


ALICE MC FEELY MELOY (B) was or- 
dained November 27 in the Gloucester City, 
New Jersey, Presbyterian Church, which 
she will serve as stated supply. 


A letter from NILES REIMER (B) written 
last July reports that he and his wife, Ann, 
are back in Ethiopia and have reached 
Gambela, where some of their work is. Their 
children, Mark, Martha and Becky, remain 
in school in this country. 


1955 


LEWIS S. MUDGE (B), Dean of 
McCormick Theological Seminary, has 
been made chairman of the Theology Com- 
mission of the Consultation on Church 
Union. 


R. DAVID STEELE (B) received an S.T.D. 
from San Francisco Seminary last June. 


RICHARD A. SYMES (B) was called to be 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Palo Alto, California, effective March 1, 
after having been pastor of the Good 
Shepherd-Faith Presbyterian Church, New 
York City, since 1964. 


Recently elected to a three-year term as 
chairperson of the General Council of the 
Synod of Alaska-Northwest, LEIGH P. 
TAYLOR (B) has been selected for inclusion 
in the edition of “Who’s Who in Religion 
in America” to be published this fall. 


1956 


DR. JUNE GILSTAD (B), while maintain- 
ing her permanent address in Indiana, is the 
1977-78 reading consultant in charge of the 
reading program development at Alabama 
Lutheran College, Selma. 


BETTY A. KURTZ HAMILTON (e), who 
was ordained September 1977, serves as 
assistant pastor at Immanuel Presbyterian 
Church, Albuquerque. 















DONALD M. STINE (B, 64D) isa resident 
therapist at the Institutes of Religion and 
Health, New York City, and at the Center 
for Counseling and Human Development in 
Cranford, New Jersey. He is engaged in post- 
doctoral studies at the Blanton-Peale Grad- 
uate Institute. 


ROBERT M. TAYLOR (B) is listed in the 
second edition of “Who’s Who in Religion.” 


1957 


KENNETH B. ABEL (B), who is now at 
9419 B, Carlton Oaks Drive, Santee, Cali- 
fornia 92071, has received his State of 
California license as a marriage, family and 
child counselor. 


KIRK A. HUDSON (B) isa member of the 
St. Lawrence University Alumni Executive 
Council, the Alma College Board of 
Trustees and the Waynesburg College Board 
of Trustees. He visited Europe last summer 
to study ecumenical retreat centers and visit 
Reformed clergy in Paris. 


After four years at the U.S. Army Chaplain 
School, where he was Chief of Course Devel- 
opment, CLARENCE L. REASER (B) has 
been reassigned as Post Chaplain at Fort 
Lee, Virginia. 

TERRENCE N. TICE (B, 61D) has been 
granted a waiver of the M.D. requirement 
and accepted for full clinical training by the 
American Psychoanalytic Association. He 
will give a short course on “Religion and 
Mental Health” in April at the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


1958 


JOHN N. BARTHOLOMEW (B, 71D) has 
been appointed Registrar and Director of 
Financial Aid at the Lindenwood Colleges. 
He will continue his duties as associate 
professor and chairman of sociology. 


WILLIAM D. BOYD (M) has accepted 
appointment as associate professor in the 
School of Library Service of the University 
of Southern Mississippi at Hattiesburg. 


FREDERICK V. MILLS, SR. (M), who is 
professor of history at LaGrange College, 
has been appointed a member of the edi- 
torial board of The Historical Magazine of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, effective 
in January. The new responsibilities will not 
affect his work as head of LaGrange’s his- 
tory department. 


Just published: H. CURTIS SHAW, JR.’S 
(B) book, “Temptation and Release.” 


DR. RICHARD A. TODD (B) left the senior 
pastor position of Memorial Park United 


\ Presbyterian Church of Allison Park, Penn- 


sylvania, on September | to become senior 
pastor of the Walnut Creek, California, 
Presbyterian Church. 


1959 


DONALD F. CHATFIELD (B), co-editor 
of “Issues in the Teaching of Preaching,” 
was the author of the symposium’s lead 
article, “Learning What We Already Know.’ 
The volume was collected for the December 
1977 meeting of the Academy of Homiletics 
(on the Princeton Seminary campus). 


JOHN M. ROBERTSON’S (B) book “Here 
I Am, God, Where Are You?” prayers and 
promises for hospital patients” was number 
6 on Tyndale House Publishers’ top ten best 
seller list in December. His new work, 
“Comfort—Prayers and Promises for Times 
of Sorrow,” was recently published by the 
same house. John and his wife, Mary, were 
co-authors of the study guide designed for 
Lane Adams’ book “How Come It’s Taking 
Me So Long to Get Better.” 


RICHARD R. STREETER (B) received 
his D. Min. from Eastern Baptist Seminary 
last May. 


1960 

PHILIP FERGUSON (B) has moved to 
Worthington, Ohio, at the call of the Pres- 
bytery of Scioto Valley, to organize a new 
congregation in the northwest sector of 
Franklin County (Columbus). He was the 
organizing and first installed pastor of Saint 
Thomas Community United Presbyterian 
Church of Utica, Michigan. 


THOMAS A. GRIMM (B) is in full-time 
private practice as a marriage, family and 
child counselor in Walnut Creek, California. 


JOHN H. HAYES (B, 64D) is co-editor of 
“Israelite and Judaean History” published 
by Westminster Press. 


C. THOMAS HILTON (B) is a 1977-78 
Parish Supervisor in the Department of 
Field Education of Christian Theological 
Seminary (Disciples of Christ). His sermon 
“Some Thoughts on Predestination” was 
published in the October issue of Master 
Sermon Series; three of his sermons were 
included in the August 1977 Models for 
Ministers; and, for the third consecutive 
year, excerpts from two of his homilies 
appear in the Charles L. Wallis book “The 
Ministers Manual” (Harper and Row). 
PETER S. WENDELL (B, 69M) has been 
selected to appear in “Who’s Who in Amer- 
ican Religion.” 

1961 

FREDERICK M. ELDER (B) is scheduled 
to receive a Ph.D. in Religion from Harvard 
University this month. 


RODMAN L. FRIDLUND (B) has been 
serving as interim pastor at Old First Pres- 
byterian Church, San Francisco. 


> 


_ Since November 21 FREDERICK P. 


GIBBS (B) has been senior minister of the 
River Road Presbyterian Church of Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

In June RONALD B. RICE (B) was elected 
moderator of the Synod of Alaska- 
Northwest—the youngest moderator in the 
88-year history of the synod. 


HENRY POETTCKER (D), who has been 
president of Canadian Mennonite Bible 
College, is the new president of Mennonite 
Biblical Seminary. He had earlier served 
over an extended period of time as an ad- 
visory member of the seminary’s Board of 
Trustees. 


“Christian Mission to Muslims: the record,” 
LYLE VANDER WERFF’S (M) new book, 
was published early in January. His purpose 
is “to inform the Christian community of 
past experiences between Christians and 
Muslims and tocomment on the Christian 
obligation to Muslims today.” (Available 
in paper from William Carey Library, 1705 
North Sierra Bonita Avenue, Pasadena, 
CA 91104.) 


DONALD M. WILLIAMS (B), alecturer 
in religion at Claremont Men’s College, gave 
the Staley Lectures at the University of 
British Columbia last November. 


1962 


HENRY H. BUCHER, JR. (B), received the 
1966 James Henley Thorn Award of the 
PCUS Historical Foundation for his article 
“John Leighton Wilson and the Mpongwe: 
the ‘Spirit of 1776’ in mid-nineteenth century 
Western Africa,” which appered in the 
Journal of Presbyterian History. The award 
is made for the best serious article concerned 
with the heritage of Presbyterians in the 
southern United States. 


DR. JOSE C. NIETO (M,D), a widely 
recognized scholar of Spanish humanism, 
mysticism and the Reformation, was guest 
speaker in December at the Modern Lan- 
guage Association round table discussion of 
“Literature and the Spanish Inquisition“ 
in Chicago. He discussed Spanish heretics 
of the 16th century. He was recently ap- 
pointed chairman of the religion department 
at Juniata College, where he has served 
since 1967. 


DR. ALLISON A. TRITES’ (M) book “The 
New Testament Concept of Witness” was 
published by Cambridge University Press 
in the Society for New Testament Mono- 
graph Series (1977). 


Chaplain DAVID J. WOEHR (B), who is 
C.P.E. supervisor at Fort Bliss, Texas, is 
working toward a D.Min. degree at San 
Francisco Seminary. 


1963 


CARLOS R. LANTIS (B), who was recently 
installed as pastor of Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, Newburgh, New York, was a prime 
mover and general chairman of the Greater 
Newburgh Day Parade, which focused 
public attention on the need for all groups 
to work together to solve the community’s 
problems. 


In February JOHN C. MATHER (B) was 
called to be pastor of the First United Pres- 
byterian Church of South Lyon, Michigan. 
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1964 


JOHN F. STEPHENSON, JR. (B), is com- 
pleting a one-year term as moderator of 
Susquehanna Valley Presbytery. 


1965 


STEPHEN T. DAVIS’ (B) book “The De- 
bate about the Bible” was published in 
November by Westminster Press. 


RODNEY J. HUNTER (B, 74D), who has 
been at Emory University since 1971, is a 
professor of pastoral theology there. He has 
also served, since 1973, as an associate staff 
counselor with the Georgia Association for 
Pastoral Care. 


FILBERT L. MOORE, JR. (B), a minister 
consultant to the Gaithersburg, Maryland, 
Presbyterian Church, is director of the 
Community Life Center of Western Mont- 
gomery County. 


1966 


In November DR. JOHN E. ALSUP, assist- 
ant professor of New Testament at Austin 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, was 
unanimously elected to membership in the 
Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas. He is 
completing his translation of the two- 
volume “Theology of the New Testament,” 
by Dr. Leonhard Goppelt, his former 
teacher at the University of Munich. 


WARREN W. LEE (B) since October | has 
been co-pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
in Chinatown, San Francisco, where he is 
also on the staff of Donaldina Cameron 
House. 


HOWARD L. MILKMAN, JR.(B,68M), is 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Springfield, Illinois. 

JAMES R. HERRINGTON (B, 69M) was 


granted, in November, full certification as an 
ACPE Supervisor. 


RONALD W. RICHARDSON (B) has 
accepted appointment as a pastoral coun- 
selor at the North Shore Living and Learn- 
ing Centre in West Vancouver, British 
Columbia. 


1967 


DENNIS BAKER (B) left Logos in New 
Jersey to work for the World Missionary 
Assistance Plan as editor of Acts and World 
MAP Digest. 


ALICE HERMANUS (M) has been called 
back to the United States for new duties, 
after work for the Christian Evangelical 
Church in North Celebes, Indonesia. 
“Using Case Studies in Church Education,” 
JAMES E. LAYMAN’S (E) new book, was 
published last fall by the National Teacher 
Education Project. 

DR. WILLIAM L. MC CLELLAND (D) 
has been reappointed chairman of the de- 
partment of religion and philosophy at 
Muskingum College. 

JOHN L. SHRIVER (B) has been called as 
pastor to the Union Church of Manila, the 
Philippines (effective December 5, 1977). 
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1968 


CARROLL R. CHAMBLISS (M) has been 
serving as chaplain in the United States 
Navy for 21 years, during which period he 
has witnessed 108 conversions and partici- 
pated in 211 baptisms, has counseled more 
than 7,300 persons, delivered more than 
1,000 character guidance lectures and de- 
livered hundreds of emergency messages, as 
well as visiting Naval brigs and hospitals and 
conducting 124 funerals and memorial 
services. He isa member of the East Florida 
Conference of the A.M.E. Church. 


GUY M. KRATZER (M) was elected in 
November to the Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
City Council. Placing first ina field of eight 
candidates, he was the highest vote-getter 
of all in the 1977 city elections. 


ALBERT P. LEE (B) is pastor of the Rock 
Creek Presbyterian Church in Erwin, 
Tennessee. 


LYLE MAC LAURY (B) has received an 
M.S. in Education from the Graduate 
School for Pastoral Counseling of Iona 
College. He majored in pastoral counseling. 


At the end of 1977 JOHN L. MUNTZ (B) 
completed his year of exchange in Auckland, 
New Zealand, and returned to his pastorate 
at Glendale Presbyterian Church, Cin- 
cinnati. In November he had represented the 
UPUSA at the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of New Zealand, in 
Christchurch. 


NANCY LOVING TUBESING (b) has 
completed her doctorate in Counselor 
Education/ Marriage and Family Coun- 
seling at Northern Illinois University. She 
and Don, with Phil (10) and Andy (8) moved 
to Duluth last summer so that she could be- 
come a counselor and community education 
consultant for the Human Development 
Center there. 


1969 


In October ROBERT E. BELL (m) accepted 
a call to Goodyear Heights Presbyterian 
Church, Akron, Ohio. 


DENNIS C. BOOTH (b) is teaching at the 
Bradenton (Florida) Christian School. 
DR. EDGAR W. CONRAD (M, 74D) isa 
lecturer in the department of studies in 
religion at the University of Queensland, 
Australia. 

MAC C. WELLS has been appointed to the 
Professional Standards and Training Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Church Business Administrators. 

1970 

JOHN S. BRISTOL (B) is now senior pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Milpitas, California. 

ROBERT L. HART (B) has been made 


rector of Trinity Episcopal Church, Inde- 
pendence, Missouri. 


WILLIAM A. MCCLEERY (B) is associate 
director of the International Division, Na- 
tional Council, Boy Scouts of America. 


1971 


BISHOP MESROB ASHJIAN (M) has 
been named Prelate of the Eastern Prelacy 
of the Armenian Apostolic Church of 
America. He succeeds Archbishop 
Sarkissian, who has become the Catholicos 
(Pope) of the Armenian Orthodox Church. 


ROBERT C. COPPOCK (B) is pastor of 
Vernon United Presbyterian Church, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


RODERIC P. FROHMAN (B) has been 
called to be pastor of the First United Pres- 
byterian Church in Gary, Indiana. 


JOHN L. GLOSSER (B) wrote a para- 
phrase of the Lord’s Prayer which appeared 
in The Disciple, the national journal of the 
Christian Church. 


ALAN G. STONES (B) resigned from the 
professional staff of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Hollywood, after five years, to 
spend a year in independent study at PTS. 
He is preparing for New Testament doctoral 
studies in England. 


1972 


ELIZABETH C. STONE BARRON (B) 
was called to the United Church of Christ- 
Congregational in Grinnell, Iowa, as Min- 
ister of Education, August first. 


JAMES A. CHURCHILL (B, 75M) is 
senior pastor of the Grayston Presbyterian 
Church in Knoxville, Tennessee. 


DOUGLAS BATES DANDRIDGE (b), 
since October, has been pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Ripon, 
Wisconsin. 


LAWRENCE R. HITCHENS (B) has 
moved from El Paso, Texas, to Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, where he is pastor of Bethany 
Presbyterian Church. 


JONATHAN YUI (M) started a full-time 
ministry at the Nagatsuta Church near 
Yokohama, Japan, where he has been con- 
ducting classes of inquirers, in addition to 
leading in the life of the congregation. He 
teaches Greek and Old Testament book 
study at the Japan Christian Theological 
Seminary and has recently translated an 
American book on evangelism for use in the 
Japanese Christian Church. His wife teaches 
Sunday School and leads women’s groups 
during the week—including a teacher train- 
ing course and an Old Testament survey 
course. Their son, Daniel, six years old, at- 
tends kindergarten, and their daughter, 
Emiko, is now three years old. 














1974 


_ Chaplain JOHN K. ALLYN (B), who has 
_ been promoted to Major inthe U.S. Army, 
is serving the Advanced Individual Training 
Brigade as 2d Battalion Chaplain. He and 
AnnaBelle are certified ACME marriage 
enrichment retreat leaders. 


MARY M. WESTALL LARGE (U) is serv- 
ing on the Candidate and Credential Com- 
mittee of the Presbytery of New Brunswick. 


ROGELIO T. PANGILINAN (M) has been 
called as pastor of the Filipino Church of 
Chicago, Illinois. 

DAVID IMAN SANTOSO (M) is in his 
third year of lecturing on New Testament 
Studies at South East Asia Bible College, 
Malang, Indonesia. 


KENNETH A. SPRANG (b), who will re- 
ceive his J.D. degree in May, plans to return 
east to join the law firm of Morgan, Lewis 
and Backins in Philadelphia, as a labor 
lawyer. 


_ As of November 1, THOMAS L. WINTER 
(b) has been Executive Director of Christian 


Services of the Southwest, a licensed child- 
placing agency serving Dallas County and 
East Texas. He is completing requirements 
for a Ph.D. in Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Texas (Arlington). 

1975 

CLIFFORD CAIN (B) is concluding two 
years in Holland as associate pastor of the 
American protestant Church of The Hague. 
In July he and his wife, Lou, will return to 
Ohio, where Cliff will join the Muskingum 
College faculty as campus minister. 
PATRICIA R. HAMILTON (B) is campus 
minister at The Evergreen State College, 
Olympia, Washington. 

DANIEL P. NILES (D), who has finished 
his work in Sri Lanka, is now in Singapore 
at the Christian Conference of Asia. 

1976 

DOUGLAS R. BAKER (B) is now associate 
pastor (from assistant) of Trinity Presby- 
terian Church, Berwyn, Pennsylvania. 
WILLIAM M. JAAP (B) has been ap- 
pointed high school relations coordinator 


at Pima Community College, Tucson, 
Arizona. His wife, June, is completing her 
undergraduate studies at the University of 
Arizona; she hopes to become a teacher and, 
eventually, a school librarian. 


KAREN L. TURNER (B) was installed 
November 20 as associate pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Levittown, 
Pennsylvania. 


1977 


EMILY B. BRANDT (b) is teaching French 
for the Mennonite Central Committee and 
living in South East Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

MARY JEANETTE HOOVER (E) began 
her duties November | as assistant minister 
for the Modesto, California, Church of the 
Brethren. 


When LAURA A. LOVING (B) was or- 
dained last November (in Sioux City, Iowa), 
her sister, NANCY LOVING TUBESING 
(68b), and brother, DOUGLAS (65B), 
attended the ceremonies. 





Willis to Hodge Chair 


DR. E. DAVID WILLIS (57B) will return 
to the Seminary campus next fall as Charles 
Hodge Professor of Systematic Theology, 
a post vacant since the retirement of George 
Stuart Hendry. 

Dr. Willis, now the California Professor 
of Church History and Historical Theology 
at San Francisco Theological Seminary and 
the Graduate Theological Union at Berkeley, 
served earlier as an instructor and assistant 
professor of systematic theology at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. 

A graduate also of Northwestern Uni- 
versity and Harvard Divinity School, he is 
the author of five books and numerous 





articles and papers published by learned 
societies and religious journals. During his 
tenure at San Francisco he has been guest 
professor at several colleges and seminaries. 

He and his wife, the former Irene Siebens, 
have two sons and two daughters. 

Announced in the last issue of Campus 
Update were the appointments of two new 
members of the New Testament faculty: 
Dr. Paul W. Meyer as professor and Mr. 
Cain H. Felder as instructor. Dr. Meyer will 
come to Princeton from the faculty of Van- 
derbilt Divinity School; Mr. Felder from 
his pastorate at Grace United Methodist 
Church, New York. 


The 
President’s 
Letter 











June 30, 1978 


Dear Colleagues: 


During the summer of 1874 Miller Chapel was completely renovated and refurbished. 
On the occasion of its being re-opened for worship on September 27 of that year, 

the sermon was delivered by Dr. Charles Hodge, the senior professor. He spoke on the 
text, “It pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them that believe.” 

In the course of his discussion he developed the nature of theological education 

and the growth of Princeton Seminary from its formation by the General Assembly in 
1812. “God has smiled on this enterprise,” Dr. Hodge declared, and he found two 
“signal manifestations of the divine favor” in its first professors, Dr. Archibald Alexander 
and Dr. Samuel Miller, and “in the munificent patrons which He has raised up 

for its support.” 

At the conclusion of the Seminary’s 166th year and more than a century after 
Dr. Hodge’s discourse delivered at the reopening of the chapel, we can thank God for 
His continued manifestations of favor in the caliber of persons joining an already 
outstanding faculty and in the patrons both past and present whose generosity and 
stewardship have made this institution fiscally sound and who have provided facilities 
and a campus that are used throughout the year to offer services to a growing number 
of ministers and laypersons. 

We shall welcome six new members to the faculty in the course of the next academic 
year. Dr. Conrad H. Massa, who has completed a decade of service as a Trustee of the 
Seminary, will be Director of Field Education, Professor of Preaching and Worship, and 
Dean-Elect of the Seminary. Dr. Paul W. Meyer, a specialist in New Testament studies, 
will join Professors Metzger and Beker as a senior member of the department. Dr. David 
Willis, who has distinguished himself as a historical and constructive theologian, will 
become the Charles Hodge Professor of Systematic Theology. Three very promising 
younger scholars that are being added to the faculty are Mr. Cain Felder in New 
Testament, Mary Lane Potter in theology, and Sandra Brown in pastoral care and 
counseling. Each will bring unique gifts and will join the tradition begun by 
Drs. Alexander and Miller. 

Dr. Hodge spoke of the “munificent patrons” whose support has been indispensable 
to the Seminary. Among the patrons he listed in 1874 was Mr. James Lenox, “to whom 
we are indebted for our library building and the extensive grounds on which it is 
erected, for one of our professor’s houses, and for liberal contributions to our general 
funds.” Mr. Lenox, the son of a Scot who invested heavily in real estate in Manhattan, 
was born in New York City on August 19, 1800, and lived there until his death in 1880. 
He collected the rich Lenox library that is now a part of the New York Public Library, 
and brought the first Gutenberg Bible to this country. Many Princetonians will recall 
Lenox Library that was razed when Speer Library was built. The Board of Trustees has 
recently named Dr. Charles Willard the James Lenox Librarian, thus perpetuating the 
connection of the Lenox name with the Princeton Seminary Library. 

The above excursus into the history of the Seminary dramatizes the stewardship of the 
trustees throughout the years and should serve as a stimulus to renewed efforts to 
develop support to meet the needs of the present and the future. The current campaign 
for fourteen million dollars is designed for this purpose, and I am happy to report that 
major progress has been made toward the realization of this goal. 

While this long-range work goes on, major attention is also given to current funds. 
When we began the fiscal year that closes today, the unfinanced portion of the budget 
stood at $191,000. Through your support and the support of numerous friends who 
believe that a trained and dedicated ministry is essential for the health of the Church, 
the budget will be closed in a balanced position. 

As we break for the summer, let me express my profound gratitude to you and to the 
living Princeton tradition of which you are a part for your prayers, stimulation, and 
help. Let us continue to build for tomorrow in the confidence that tomorrow belongs 
to the Risen Lord. 

Faithfully y 


fath eee 


James I. McCord 
President, 
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The new Moderator 


of the 190th General Assembly of the 
UPUSA, as most alumni/ae already know, 
is William Pierce Lytle (47B). 

His vita in the press release which 
announced endorsed nominations for the 
honor reads: “Born at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Graduate of the College of 
Wooster and Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Pastor of Madison Square 
United Presbyterian Church, San Antonio, 
Texas, since 1973. Former missionary to 
ranching communities in New Mexico 
under the Board of National Missions for 
15 years. Spent 12 years with College of 
the Ozarks, Clarksville, Arkansas, where he 
started the Ozarks Area Mission. Former 
campus pastor, College of the Ozarks... 
Married to Faith Williamson; two sons, 
two daughters.” 























In stating the importance of Christian 
Education and the leading of the Holy 
Spirit in interpreting Scripture, he said, 
“Scripture is not an individual interpreta- 
tion.” He added that the church’s 
confessional statements over the centuries 
have played roles in such understanding. 

One might still wonder what the man 
himself is like, the man as distinguished 
from his intellectual attainments and career 
record. We did a little digging and came 
up with an article he wrote for The Spire 
(another Princeton Seminary publication 
emanating from this office) back in 1953. 
At that time, according to the footnote, 
Bill Lytle conducted “regular services in 
eight centers scattered over an area of 
7,000 square miles in New Mexico and 
Arizona.” 

The article itself, too long to reproduce 
here, is entitled “Home on the Range.” It 
opens with the Lytles driving an injured 
neighbor 105 miles over corduroy roads to 
medical aid, goes on to “You don’t turn on 
the gas or electricity to cook breakfast. You 
take a crosscut saw, an axe and a sledge 
hammer and wedges and go into the forest 
and bring in the fuel for the stove.” 

When the Lytles arrived at “The Blue,” 
where they were to set up a Bible School, 
they discovered that there was no 
settlement of any sort, and that the 13 
youngsters for whom the school was held 
were scattered up and down river for 
20 miles. There was, however, a one-room 
school house, next which they made camp. 
(Halfway through the night the mosquitoes 
tuned up, and they spent the rest of the 
dark hours in the school house.) 

To pick up the children, Bill had to drive 
through (not over) a river 36 times each 
way — a total of 144 times each day — 
although the distance was just 15 miles 
each trip. But on closing night “the little 
school house was packed with children and 
parents .. . Yes, it had been worth while.” 

One thing both press release and news- 
paper missed: Of the seven candidates 
endorsed before the Assembly met (of whom 
five were ordained ministers) four were 
Princeton Seminary graduates: Mr. Lytle 
and Messrs. James G. Emerson, Jr. (49B), 
Joseph E. McCabe (43B, 47M) and Vahe H. 
Simonian (53B). In the final round of 
voting, Mr. Emerson was second favorite 


and Mr. Simonian, third —the same relative ©: 


positions they had enjoyed throughout the 
balloting. 





Speaking 


of alumni overseas, as we frequently do, let 
us consider the Latin America Biblical 
Seminary in San Jose, Costa Rica. A visit 
and subsequent letter from their coordinator 
of public relations, Linda Ferris, disclosed 
some rather surprising facts: 

Our Latin colleagues are in the process of 
establishing a JOHN A. MACKAY Chair 
of Theological Studies, honoring the 
Princeton Seminary President emeritus, a 
long-term friend. 

The LABS President is Lic. Plutarco 
Bonilla-Acosta (62M). Serving with him are 
Dr. Alan H. Hamilton (55G), Assistant to 
the President and Director of the 
Department of Social Sciences; Dr. Richard 
T. Foulkes (60M), Director of the 
Department of Bible and Christian 
Thought; Lic. Osvaldo L. Mottesi (73M), 
Academic Dean; Dr. Wilton M. Nelson 
(58D), Professor of Church History; the 
Reverend Paul A. Leggett (71B, 73M), 
Professor of Christian Thought; and Lic. J. 
Ruben Lores (75M), founder and dean of 
the Seminary’s extension program. 

Other Princeton Seminary alumni who 
have been closely connected with LABS 
are W. Dayton Roberts (41B), R. Kenneth 
Strachan (43M), Robert A. Remington 
(45B), Horace L. Fenton, Jr. (35B), and 
Thomas D. Hanks (60B). 

Dr. Nelson will direct publication of a 
Latin American edition of the “New 
International Dictionary of the Christian 
Church”; associate editors include 
Plutarco Bonilla, Osvaldo Mottesi and W. 
Dayton Roberts. Dr. Nelson was also editor 
of the “Diccionario Ilustrado de la Biblia,” 
with Dr. Foulkes, Dr. Hanks and W. 
Dayton Roberts as associates. 

Founded in 1923, the Latin America 
Biblical Seminary originally functioned 
under the direction of the Latin America 
Mission. In 1971, when all ministries of the 
Mission became independent, they formed 
the Latin American Community of 
Evangelical Ministries, of which the 
Seminary is a member. 

Evangelical, international, inter- 
denominational, the San Jose-centered 
Seminary attracts students from most 
Latin American countries and from some 
30 denominations and mission groups. 
Study programs are on the university and 
post-graduate levels; and academic 
relations with the two Costa Rican 
universities are maintained, as well as a 
faculty-student exchange with Gordon- 
Conwell Seminary and with the 
Evangelical Institute of Theological Studies 
in Buenos Aires. 
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Wilton M. Nelson (seated) with associate editors (L. to R.) Richard T. Foulkes, (John Huffma.., 
Mervin Breneman), Thomas D. Hanks. 


Beginning in 1979 LABS will offer a 
four-year residence program leading to a 
Th.B. and a one-year graduate program 
leading to the Licentiate in Theology. Their 
present offerings are augmented by 
university-level extension courses which 
permit non-residential students to work in 
their own countries toward Bachelor and 
Licentiate degrees in theology. 

“In the increasingly difficult and complex 
context of Latin America,” Dr. Bonilla 
writes, “where poverty and human suffering 
are a way of life, the Church’s role is to be 
a prophetic voice and witness to Jesus 
Christ. The LABS must provide the tools 
whereby that role might be understood and 
brought to fruition in a variety of 
different political and economic situations 


within Latin America.” 








Linn “Rus” Howard, Chairman of the Stewardship Committee, recently went in to 
475 Riverside Drive to present personally checks designated for the Reverend Julio 
Delgado of the Betania Presbyterian Church, Phoenix, Arizona, and for the 
Reverend James Nageak of the Roy Ahmaogak Memorial Parish, Alaska. The 
recipient is Mrs. William H. Miller, Specialist for Specific Mission Support. 


The Interpretation and Stewardship Division of the Support Agency, United 
Presbyterian Church, was particularly pleased that the students not only fulfilled the 
commitments they had made for these two mission programs, but far exceeded the 
anticipated support with their gifts. 


Betania, to which Mr. Delgado came in 1970, is the only Spanish-speaking church 
in an area where the Mexican-American population numbers more than 200,000. 
The majority of families living in the low-income housing project in which the 
church is set are Mexican and black. Plans include an evangelical program on a 
Spanish radio station and adequate facilities for both the religious school and 
social programs. 


The Reverend James Nageak, first Eskimo to complete a full seminary education, is 
director of Ahmagoak Memorial Parish. He and his wife, Anna, live at Anaktuvuk 
Pass and minister to the congregation there, as well as to the churches at Kaktovik and 
Nuiqsut. When they returned to Alaska from Dubuque, Mr. Nageak had to prove his 
right to rejoin his culture by killing a whale, the meat and blubber from which he 
distributed among the village folk. 


TRACI 


Bruce J. Nicholls (61M), secretary of the 
TRACI* Community, in a Christmas 
letter to Dr. Arthur M. Byers, Jr., 
incorporated a report of the past year’s 
activities. Included was an accounting of 
the Community’s seminars, originally 
designed for members, now enlarged to 
include other researchers and church 
leaders. 

As well they might be. Reading the 
titles is a little like reading the prospectus 
for Princeton Seminary’s Center of 
Continuing Education: Toward a Christian 
Understanding of the Arts (to be 
followed by a drama workshop), The 
Christian Church and Islam (followed by 
recruiting a full-time researcher in 
Islamic Studies, and by beginning work 
among Muslims in Delhi), The Relationship 
between Clinical and Pastoral Counseling, 
Christianity and Hinduism, Writers’ 
Workshop. 1978 meetings will consider A 
Simpler Christian Lifestyle, Principles of 
Biblical Interpretation, Christianity and 
Marxism, Christian Apologetics — 
seminars to be conducted in Chhatarpur, 
Delhi and Bombay. 

Publications for the year or in 
manuscript include Kathleen Nicholls’ 
“The Prodigal Returns: a Christian 
approach to drama” and “Communication 
through Traditional Media” and Bruce’s 
“Commentary on Galatians” (with Moti Lal 
Pandit) and the Indian edition of his 
“Gospel and Culture.” 

TRACI House, which opened April 16, 
1977, proved so successful that addition 
of a third story is contemplated. 

“Pray for us,” he concludes, “as under the 
guidance of God we seek to develop a total 
Christian view of life in the context of 
Indian culture and to communicate 
effectively the Good News to people at 
every level of society.” 


*Theological Research and Communication Institute, 
New Delhi, India. ed. 




























“Lord,” I said, “why don’t you destroy the 
wicked?” “Feeling suicidal, eh?” He said. 
Hank Hartmann’s “slightly irreverent 
_ conversations with God,” now syndicated 

_ by Family Features, are sometimes 

_ hilarious, sometimes a little too pointed for 
comfort. But they are always thought 

_ provoking. 

The one-panel cartoons have been 
gathered into three paper-covered books, as 
well, and could easily become as 
indispensable a bedside companion as a 
reading lamp. For those of us who feel 
too pressed by life’s crises or ground 
down by the frustrations of everyday 
routine, they provide a welcome antidote to 
self-pity — as the sample strips should 
prove. 

The other side of the intellectual coin is 
his work as “reporter, copy boy, editor, 
compositor and mail clerk” of the Oregon 
Connection, a serious drug abuse periodical; 
and as professional interim/consultant to 
the Synod of the Pacific Cadre. But let 
him tell the story of what he has been 
doing since his graduation, as Henry 
Disbrow Hartmann, from Princeton 
Seminary in 1941. 
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Campbell Hall [his first parish] is and 
was a tiny dot on the New York State map, 
a rural parish for a town-bred and (is 
| the word callow?) youth. That was 
| °41-43, the early war years. The only thing 
I did for my country was serve as an air raid 
_ warden. I then served at Summit, NJ, as 
assistant pastor until 47; married Ruth 
Russell, organist at Caldwell in June ’46, my 
major accomplishment during these years. 
(I met her at Blair Summer Conference in 
1945, where I was on the staff and she 
was a student.) Now it can be told: While 
we were in Summit, Dr. Leonard 
Buschman (18B), the senior pastor, laid 
down a rule that we were to have no 
children. Unfortunately for his best-laid 
plans, they had “gang” agley before he made 
them, so we accepted a call to Bridgeport, 
PA. In the course of a series of evenings 
with speakers from the Seminary, two 
of the four speakers were incapacitated 
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‘‘Lord,’’ | Said 


and were replaced by men who spoke on 
Alaska, after the first speaker, who wasn’t 
incapacitated, had spoken on Alaska; we 
called up the then Board of National 
Missions Alaska man, J. Earl Jackman, 
and signed up on the spot for the post of 
missionary-pastor in Haines. We drove up 
during the month of June in our ’49 red 
Ford, with our 3-year-old Bill and 2-year- 
old Carol (who rode on her potty seat 
strapped to the front seat just because, 
things being as they were, it was safer that 
way.) We had an umbrella tent and 
sleeping bags, and took a long, leisurely 
trip across America, via Yellowstone Park, 
and up the Alaska Highway, arriving in 
Haines the first of July. 

All in all, we spent nearly 18 years in 
Haines, starting in the days when Haines 
House was still operating. Summers were 
occupied with Rainbow Glacier Camp, the 
Presbytery of Alaska’s summer campground 
eight miles from Haines. We planned, built, 
recruited, counseled, organized, cooked, 
managed — with the kids coming from all 
over Southeast Alaska, as they still do, 
on the mission boats at first, and later, 
when the Alaska Ferry System was under 
way, on the ferries. I think that except for 
two or three furlough times, there wasn’t 
a summer when I wasn’t involved in getting 
something built — maybe only a privy, 
some years, but always something. 

After the demise of Haines House, there 
was quite a bit of scuffling with the 
Mission Board over property. The Board 
had plans to sell off the large acreage, and 
forgot that the Haines mission also included 
a community-serving church. And the little 
mission-supported church was alive and 
well. When the “Fifty Million Fund” came 
along, we put in a request for $50,000 and 
five acres of land where the Haines House 
buildings stood. Most of the members of 
the city council were Presbyterians, and 
the pastor of the church was himself a 
city councilman. So the church was granted 
50 thousand from the Fifty Million Fund, a 
church designed by the Board’s own 
architect, and built on the foundation of 
Haines House. The church was built, and 
dedicated in the fall of 1969. We came to 
Oregon in 1970. 


“LORD, | Said” 
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Our son Bill and daughter Carol grew 
up in Haines, graduated from Haines High, 
and attended Lewis and Clark. We also took 
on a series of foster children; the last 
one, Don, a half-Indian boy born with 
spinal cord damage, was placed with us as 
an experiment by a far-seeing social worker 
who wouldn’t accept the term ‘unplaceable.’ 
When we were called to the church in 
Rogue River, Oregon, we adopted him 
legally. (When we asked him if he would be 
willing to be adopted, he said, “I thought I 
was already!”) Don came with us — Bill and 
Carol were already starting on their own — 
and finished high school at Rogue River, 
and had two years at Rogue Community 
College in Grants Pass, plus a year and a 
little more at Oregon State. 

While at Rogue River, I became 
interested in the drug-abuse problem. As a 
result of associations gained while 
attending a seminar, I became an active 
member of the Josephine County Council 
on Drug Abuse (Grants Pass), later a 
facilitator for the Social Seminary (a 
community drug-abuse prevention 
program) and attended the western regional 
training facility in San Francisco area as a 
team member. There several of us became 
interested in providing a “grass-roots” 
communication medium for drug abuse 
prevention and treatment programs in 
Oregon, and worked out an arrangement 
with the state officials to produce The 
Oregon Connection, which is such a 
newsletter, now going into its fifth year. 

Though not lucrative from the salary 
standpoint, the little publication occupied 
more and more of my time. My wife finally 
said, “Look, if you’d like to move to 
Salem and do this, I can support us.” So 
we did, and she does, except that in the 
meantime the Synod of the Pacific had 
organized the Synod Interim Cadre, and I 
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became a professional interim/consultant 
type, centering my activities in Salem, 
Oregon’s capital city. I have been only one 
month without church responsibilities in 
the time since we moved to Salem. I served 
a little over a year in a church that had had 
some controversy; and for the past eight 
months had been developing a new 
congregation in Prineville, in Central 
Oregon. They will be ready soon to be cast 
loose and survive. 

Another hobby that developed into an 
interesting sideline (like all the others, fun 
but not remunerative) is my interest in 
“parlor” games. I have developed a 
collection of games for getting people 
together, non-threatening, non-confrontive, 
but warm fun ways of helping persons to 
meet persons. I taught it last year at the 
Presbytery School (this is one of the largest 
Presbyteries in the UPCUSA) under the title 
THE FUN WAY TO FELLOWSHIP and 
will be doing it again this summer. 

You'd be interested in the office space I 
used for the Connection. It’s in the old, 
no-longer-used section of the Oregon State 
Mental Hospital. My room is a cell that 
once had bars on the windows; I had to 
put on a new lock because the original one 
has no handle on the inside. The lavatory 
across the hall is the old barracks type, 
without stalls (with the other renters, I have 
to put an “occupied” sign on the door, which 
is lockless, whenever I use the facilities). If 
you saw “One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s 
Nest,” this is the building complex that 
was used in filming some of the scenes. I 
have access to this facility because the 
Connection is subsidized by the Alcohol 
and Drug Program Office of the Mental 
Health Division of Oregon Human Services. 


“LORD, | Said” 


Lord, | said, 
my mind is still 
sharp asa yazor! 









And justas 
narrow, 
he said. 

















by Hank Hartmann 


The “Lord, I Said” books were the 
outcome of a small volume I printed on my 
hand press as a result of interpersonal 
experiences with the group of people I 
worked with in the Josephine County 
Council on Drug Abuse, writing up feelings 
and encounters in the form of the 
“conversations.” I printed twenty-five 
copies, I think, for that first Christmas 
gift. Somehow, it wouldn’t stop, and by 
now I’ve really lost count of how many 
copies of the three volumes I have sent out, 
all without advertising — maybe 12 or 14 
thousand volumes. Only recently have the 
bookstores become aware of them: PCUS’ 
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store in Atlanta has been buying a lot, and 
several Catholic bookstores. 

The first illustrator, Gretchen Kelty, is the 
daughter of a friend. When her mother 
remarried, she gave herself the new name 
Katrina Hatch. I think the Katrina was her 
real name; the Hatch is her new dad. 
Martee, who illustrated part of the third 
book and is my colleague in the panels, was 
a student in a course I was teaching one 
summer at the Alcohol Institute in 
Ashland, Oregon. She has since become 
widowed, and I think will be marrying 
again soon. She’s almost as aged as I, and 
almost as young in heart — an excellent 
juvenile counselor, and unfortunately (or 
fortunately, in some ways) lives at the other 
end of this large state. We correspond 
mostly by phone, which will continue as 
long as I have access to a state WATS line, 
or until she marries someone who objects. 

I think I’ve told you everything except 
that I like seafood, British-type crossword 
puzzles, cryptograms, and classical music. 

And that no one who has sent copy for 
the Connection and had it slashed to fit the 
space will believe I could write a letter as 
long as this. 
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What do a petite young lady from 
Phayao, Thailand, and a tall young man 
from Appleton, Minnesota, have in 
common? More than you might think. 
Both are doctoral candidates at Princeton 
Seminary and both are winners of 
internationally recognized scholarship 
grants. 

Nantawan Boonprasat, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Paisan Boonprasat of Phayao, 
Thailand, is the recipient of one of 35 
International Fellowships awarded to 
women of countries other than the United 
States by the American Association of 
University Women. 

Paul E. Rorem, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Joseph A. Rorem of Appleton, Minnesota, 
has been awarded a full Fulbright Grant. 

With an A.B. from Chiangmai University 
and a B.D. from Thailand Theological 
Seminary, Nantawan came to Princeton 
Seminary for her Th.M. in 1975. She 
entered the doctoral program the following 
year. Working in the Department of 
Religion and Society, where her field is 
theology and politics, she has as the 
working topic for her dissertation, 
“Christianity and the Crisis of the 
Thai-Buddhist State.” To pursue the 
Christian theology aspect of her subject, 
Nantawan boards the “Dinky” two or 
three days a week to trek to Philadelphia, 
where she has been taking advantage of the 
resources of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society. 





Mr. Rorem with Dr. Karlfried Froehlich. 


She will use the grant in the next 
academic year in part to support her 
research in the United States and in part to 
finance a trip to Thailand to collect 
materials pertaining to the Thai segment of 
her thesis. After four years away, 
she says, “I need to return to see, to 
experience, to talk to people in order to 
find the reality of Thailand in the 
1970's.” 

The second of seven children, the only 
Christian member of a Buddhist family, 
Nantawan is doubly aware of the 
minority position of Christians in 
Thailand, where roughly one half of one 
percent of the population are Christian. 
She is a member of the Church of Christ in 
Thailand, a Protestant inter- 
denominational church. 

“My main concern,” she says, “is how I 
make the most of my education in my 
situation in Thailand.” After earning her 
doctorate, Nantawan expects to teach at 
Thailand Theological Seminary and in the 
Department of Religion and Philosophy at 
Phayao College. She also hopes to write 
books — mainly for a Thai audience 
where there is a need for a body of 
theological literature. 

Of her Princeton experience Nantawan 
says, “I have grown a lot and I feel I 
owe a lot to the Seminary and the 
church here.” 


Paul, the eldest of six children, holds a 
B.A. from St. Olaf College, an M.Div. 
from Luther Theological Seminary and an 
S.T.M. from The Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia. He is a member 
of the American Lutheran Church. His wife, 
the Reverend Laura Rebecca Jervis, who 
received her M.A. and M.Div. degrees 
from Princeton Seminary, is an ordained 
minister in the United Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. 

Paul returned to Princeton Seminary, 
where he had taken the first two of his 
three years of Master of Divinity study, 
to work under Dr. Karlfried Froehlich 
(Professor of the History of the Early and 
Medieval Church). 

“Most people back into the study of 
Church History from Biblical studies or 
systematic theology or whatever, but I got 
into the program because I was committed 
to the study of worship in the church. I 
had been challenged to discern the 
differences between the cultural 
dimensions and the doctrinal, the true 
confessional tradition of the Reformation. 
So that was studying the history of 
doctrine, church history. And I went from 
there.” He points out, “I knew when I 
entered the doctoral program the topic on 
which I wished to do my dissertation — 
the liturgical and Biblical hermeneutics of 
Dionysius, the pseudo-Areopagite.” 





The Grant will take him to Rome to use 
the resources of the Pontifical Institutes 
for the study of Eastern Orthodox 
Christianity; to Turin where he hopes to 
consult the unpublished writings of a 
professor at the University of Turin who 
has worked in the same area; and possibly 
to Milan. He has visited Italy before — his 
father-in-law was born in the Waldensian 
area in Torre Pellice — and he will be 
living at the Waldensian Seminary in Rome. 

Wearing his jaunty plaid cap (purchased 
at a flea market in Torre Pellice), Paul 
arrived on campus from his home in 
New York City three days a week to do 
research in Speer Library, audit a 
lecture by Dr. Froehlich or work as a 
Teaching Fellow for Introductory 
Church History courses. Until this spring 
he served for more than a year as interim 
lay pastor in two congregations, Lutheran 
and Presbyterian, who have been 
worshipping together for the past 10 years — 
the Bronx Lutheran Church and the 
United Presbyterian Church of Van Nest. 
“Quite like my marriage,” Paul notes. 

As for future plans: “I want to go into 
the parish ministry first. Later, if my own 
church has needs I can meet, I want to hear 
about them. Teaching might be such a 
need, probably in the church context at a 
seminary or a college.” 





‘“Maqic’’ 


Excerpts from a letter from Robert W. 
Battles, Jr. (64M), pastor of the Germonds 
Presbyterian Church, New City, New York. 

What do Princeton students mean to a 
congregation? 

Germonds Church has an answer to this 
question that I think you will find most 
illuminating. [It] shows how the church can 
be in partnership with the Seminary in a 
very real way. We have cared deeply about 
our students and this has certainly come 
through in the freedom and creativity with 
which they go about their ministry 
among us. 


The students he mentions are Susan 
Carol Thomas, from Bozeman, Montana, 
via Montana State University, and Donald 
D. Lincoln, a native of Cincinnati, and a 
graduate of Miami University, Ohio. Both 
have been juniors in the Master of 
Divinity program this year. 
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General Assembly delegates this year were (standing) Deena L. Candler, Daniel E. Smith, 





Andrew L. Choy, Katherine A. Simons, Linda L. P. Foley, Richard D. Tindall; (sitting) George S. 
Cladis, Lawrence A. Jones, Sandra E. Brawders, (Dean Arthur M. Adams), Douglas H. Nason. 


Excerpts from a recent Germonds 
newsletter: 

It was about 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
on Sunday, February 19, when Suzie, Don 
and I climbed the steps leading to the 
Horn Room. This was to be the first in a 
series of three interviews. My assignment 
was to cover the Junior and Senior High 
School Sunday evening program, but to do 
that I needed to know more about the two 
young people who ran it. I was curious to 
see what collegians of the 1970’s were like. 
My contemporaries of the sixties had torn 
down the old establishments but it was up 
to the generation that followed to decide 
what to construct in their place. 

For the next 2'!4 hours we spoke of their 
families, life in the Seminary, New York 
City, marriage, St. Paul’s letters to the 
Corinthians, music and their hopes for the 
future and much, much more. What I found 
during that time were two attractive, 
intelligent, energetic and understanding 
people, willing to answer any question put 
forth with the utmost honesty and candor. 

Throughout the discussion they both 
mentioned the support and backing they 
had received from their families. It seemed 
that this wealth of love in which they were 
both immersed gave them the confidence 
to strike out and challenge life head on. 
They both have a clarity of perspective 
about who they are and where they are 
going I have rarely found in anyone of any 
age. 


The second interview was to take me 
back to Jensen Hall that evening. What I 
witnessed at Germonds that night was a type 
of “magic.” The delicate combination of 
learning and fun they had achieved could 
have made many an educator twinge with 
jealously. I feel one reason it worked so 
well here is that two very important 
ingredients, love and acceptance, were in 
great abundance. 

During a progressive supper and game 
night I had the opportunity to speak to a 
good many people and when asked about 
the program certain statements kept coming 
up time and time again, such as “this has 
been a great year,” “the best year yet,” 
“Don and Suzie are terrific,” “it’s been 
fun,” “we’ve gotten a lot out of it.” 

There is a love affair going on here at 
Germonds. The two seminary students, 
Don, the talented, talkative relative of 
Abraham Lincoln (his paternal great, great 
grandfather was the late president’s uncle) 
and Suzie, the sensitive, warm and loving 
daughter of two educators, who overcame 
some prejudices to gain admittance into 
the ministerial program (only 20 percent of 
the entire class are women!)* have captured 
the hearts of the congregation. 


Our thanks to Mr. Battles and Mrs. Geri 
Grande for permission to print their answers 
to an often asked question. 


*Of the total enrollment at Princeton Seminary more 
than a quarter are women, and the number continues 
to grow. ed. 
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LARRY LYNN BETHUNE 

Doctoral candidate, Biblical Studies 

Hometown: Houston, Texas 

College: Baylor University, ’75 

Seminary: Princeton Theological 
Seminary, ’78 

Denomination: Southern Baptist 

Home church: First Baptist Church, 
Pearland, Texas 

Marital status: Married to Kathleen 
Gutierrez 

Hobbies: Golf, frisbee, plants 

Interests: Texas studies, history, music 

Accomplishments: Larry graduated summa 
cum laude from Baylor; he was ordained a 
minister in the Southern Baptist Church 
in 1973; he was pastor of Cego Baptist 
Church in Cego, Texas, in his sophomore 
and junior years of college and, in his 
senior year, was director of the 
Baptist Student Union at McClennan 
Community College. He has been a 
Teaching Assistant in Hebrew at 
Princeton Seminary where he has been 
awarded a Teaching Fellowship. 


_ Why the Ministry: “I grew up in a very 


strong Christian home, always active in 
the church. When the other kids wanted 
to be firemen or policemen, I wanted to 
be a minister. There were a lot of 
opportunities to test my sense of 
calling, which became stronger. I never 
grew out of it. I had many chances to 
preach and lead in worship. An 
important experience was a two-week 
mission trip to Puerto Rico, where my 
best friend and I led a revival and worked 
with youth. Being married to a wonder- 
ful, supportive woman, pastoring a 
church for two years and working in 
Baptist student work in college — all 
confirmed my sense of calling and 
brought me here.” 
_ Why PTS: “I came to PTS because I had 
gone to Baylor, a Southern Baptist 
school. I knew my own church and my 
own set of commitments, and I needed 
to broaden my perspective. I had a strong 
respect for the academic reputation of 


Princeton and I chose PTS over several 
other reputable graduate schools because 
of its commitment to the church.” 

After PTS: “The reason I’m going for a 
Ph.D. is to be flexible — either teaching 
or the pastorate. My gifts really lie in the 
direction of teaching and I have enjoyed 
the teaching opportunities here. My 
dream, my ideal after PTS, would be to 
go back to Baylor and teach.” 
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CAROL CHIN-FAH POONG 

Middler, Master of Divinity program 

Hometown: San Francisco, California 

College: San Francisco State University, 
"76 

Denomination: United Presbyterian 
Church, USA 

Home church: Presbyterian Church in 
Chinatown, San Francisco* 

Marital status: Single 

Hobbies: Reading, modern jazz dancing, 
bicycling, swimming, yoga, knitting 

Interests: Music, art, people (particularly in 
raising people’s consciousness about the 
dehumanizing conditions that exist in 
America today) 

Accomplishments: Developing her self- 
concept as an Asian woman leader (still 
in the works, she says); being an Asian 
Presbyterian Woman of the Third World 
Women’s Coordinating Committee of 
UPUSA,; being one of the first 
Chinese-American women in the UPUSA 
to prepare for ordination 
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Why the Ministry: “The first reason was 
my personal encounter with Jesus Christ 
through relationships with others which 
allowed me to see beyond myself and 
enabled me to love. The second is my 
conviction that before God everyone is 
equal and we are required to treat each 
other as equals. Through ministry I hope 
to illumine this basic biblical truth and 
to work with others toward the alleviation 
of such injustices as racism and sexism.” 

Why PTS: “I believe in the Presbyterian 
system of government. Princeton 
Seminary has always had a powerful voice 
in the Presbyterian Church. Being from 
Princeton would put me in a strategic 
spot to sensitize the larger Church to the 
needs of Asian-American communities. 
From serving as student government 
representative, social action committee 
co-chairperson and Women’s Center 

_ board member, I have learned from the 
tensions, ambiguities and difficulties 
involved in the decision-making process 
of a pluralistic community.” 


After PTS: “I hope to become better 
equipped to serve the needs of racial 
and ethnic minorities in America by 
working in these communities. In view of 
the continuing influx of immigrants from 
Hong Kong and Taiwan, I hope to 
learn more Chinese and travel to Asia in 
order to gain further understanding of 
the problems specific to these groups, 
as well as to help sensitize the larger 
church to the needs of their brothers 
and sisters in Christ.” 
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*The Presbyterian Church in Chinatown 
has served in Chinatown Community for 
more than 100 years. In the name of 
Christ it has worked with the community in 
establishing health care, bilingual 
education, housing, and other much needed 
services for this complex and densely 
populated area. Today it attends to these 
needs through its Mandarin, Cantonese 
and two English-speaking congregations. 


Intimately associated with the ministry of 
the Presbyterian Church in Chinatown is 
Donaldina Cameron House, founded in the 
late 1800’s by the Presbyterian woman 

for whom it is named. She and others 
concerned with the enslavement and 
enforced prostitution of women and 
children, after prayerful consideration, 
decided to start a home for the women they 
worked to rescue. Here the rescued women 
were educated about the Bible, trained to 
become lay workers in the Church, taught 
domestic arts, and helped to develop their 
leadership abilities. A number of them 
worked side by side with Donaldina 
Cameron to solve this and other community 
problems. 


Now Donaldina Cameron House is a 
community center which serves the 
community through its social service 
department (family counseling, referrals, 
mental health); tri-lingual services 
(interpreting, education); community work 
(proposal writing, housing); and active 
youth work (after-school program, day 
camp, structured youth programs from 
elementary school age through young 
adulthood). 
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Pat and Bill Alexander 


PATRICIA C. ALEXANDER 
Master of Divinity graduate, ’78 
Hometown: Crown Point, Indiana 
College: Grinnell College, ’67 
Denomination: United Presbyterian 
Church, USA 
Home church: First Presbyterian 
Church of Colorado Springs 
Marital status: Married to William J. 
Alexander 
Hobbies: Sewing, baking, writing poetry 
Interests: Reading historical fiction, theater 
and religious drama, cycling 
Accomplishments: Was an English teacher 
at the senior high school level for 
eight years; spent an exchange year 
teaching in Toronto, Canada. 


WILLIAM J. ALEXANDER 

Master of Divinity graduate, ’78 

Hometown: Colorado Springs, Colorado 

College: Colorado College, ’71 

Denomination: United Presbyterian 
Church, USA 

Home church: First Presbyterian Church 
of Colorado Springs 

Marital status: Married to Patricia C. 
Martin 
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Hobbies: Golf, big game hunting, trap 
and rifle competitive shooting 

Interests: Photography, geology 

Accomplishments: Worked for four years 
for a welding supply company supplying 
inhalation therapy equipment to elderly 
people and the terminally ill in their 
homes. 

Joint accomplishment: Pat and Bill worked 
in Colorado Springs in a church- 
sponsored post-college-age singles group. 
The group had both a social and 
spiritual outreach. Each served as 
chairperson at different times. Bill 
helped develop a retreat program for 
leadership training. 

Why the Ministry: Pat: “In 1970 I was a 
summer church volunteer in El Paso, 
Texas. For the first time I had the vision 
and the experience of ministry and I knew 

‘I needed and wanted more training 
sometime. In my exchange year in 
Toronto, I shared with committed 
Christians of many nationalities and 
realized what a privilege and 
responsibility it was to minister. So I 
decided to teach one more year in order 
to take a year out to go to seminary. 
Meanwhile .. .” 





Bill: “In 1973 I became a Christian 
(while Pat was in Canada) and felt a 
call to the ministry. I tested it for five 
months and was then convinced that the 
call was indeed from God.” 

Bill and Pat met again in 1973 and 
were married in 1974. When Bill 
decided on PTS, Pat, after much prayer 
and Scripture study, decided to go for a 
degree too. She asserts, “The Lord guides 
me step by step; I don’t usually know 
the whole plan far in advance.” 

Why PTS: “We both had very specific 
guidance from God indicating that we 
needed to go to PTS to prepare to 
relate to the modern 20th Century world 
and to learn to appreciate other 
theological perspectives.” 

After PTS: Bill has been called as pastor 
of the Bethany Presbyterian Church in 
Minneapolis. Pat will seek a ministry 
within the presbytery or the community, 
either inside or outside the church. 








P.A.C.E. 





Building the Bible into 
the body of believers 


“How can we make of our congregation a 
Biblically informed, Scripturally oriented 
church?” From this question, raised a 

few years ago, has grown a program which 
has become one of the primary means of 
renewal of our congregation. 

We felt the way some members were 
honoring the Bible was a bit like the 
attitude many families have toward the 
highly respected maiden aunt. They all say 
what a wonderful person she is, but 
nobody goes to visit her very often. Too 
often the Bible, even in Presbyterian 
Churches (even those led by Princeton- 
trained ministers), is an unknown book. It is 
the province of the small study group or the 
Seminary class; it belongs only on the 
coffee table in the home, or the lectern desk 
in the sanctuary. What we attempted to do is 
make it the basis of our worship, the 
core of our education, the inspiration of our 
service and the most frequently used book 
by our congregation during the week. 

For a number of years I used the 
Bible for personal study and sermon 
preparation, but somehow it was almost 
marginal rather than focal. So many issues 
demanded clarification, so many special 
days needed remembrance, so many clever 
ideas required exposition, that making the 
Bible our major emphasis throughout the 
year appeared unworkable. 

None of a number of attempted Biblical 
studies had captured the imagination of the 
entire congregation until, several years 
ago, we inaugurated the Bethel Bible 
Series. It proved to be strenuously 
demanding and statistically successful, and 
more than 500 members benefited during 
the five-year period. However (while we 
still have some Bethel groups) the program 
is of limited duration. We wondered 


where we might go from there. It was 
then that I hit upon the idea of a church- 
wide emphasis of one book of the Bible 
during two significant periods of the year: 
to begin the Fall and to emphasize the 
Lenten season. During the past several 
years we have dealt with books from the 
Old and New Testaments. This coming 
year we are planning two sections in a 
study of Genesis, and, for our church 
anniversary which follows, a year-long 
study of the book of Acts. 

To explain the program, I’d like to 
share some of our experiences with our 
latest study, the book of Revelation. 
Frankly, I had felt that most Presbyterians 
have either given up their attempt to 
understand the book or have rejected it as 
fodder for the fanatics. To counteract this 
we emphasized the book, for ten weeks, 
under the general title “Reclaiming 
Revelation,” publicizing the program in our 
church publications and around the 
church buildings. I dealt in a series of 
ten sermons with the major themes and 
prepared a set of ten lessons which became 
the basis of our study. Small groups, 
led by teachers trained in a series of 
workshops (which I led), used these 
materials and met on Sundays and during 
the week in small classes of a conceptual, 
relational and inspirational nature. Our 
church library emphasized Revelation; 
banners and posters were fashioned; a 
member wrote a devotional guide for 
home use; projects were conducted 
throughout our educational program for 
children and youth dealing with the 
fantasies and imagery of the book; music 
drawn from the inspiration of Revelation 
was used in worship. The congregation 
concluded that their church was taking the 














eae ’ ' Bei 
Dr. Palmer answers questions raised by the 
materials. 


Bible seriously — and expected them to do 
so, as well. 

We are now discovering that increasing 
numbers of our members are being 
encouraged in a life-long study of the 
Word by accumulating their materials in 
loose-leaf notebooks and using them for 
their personal reference. Among the spin-off 
benefits of our increased familiarity with 
the Word has been a proliferation of 
small study groups. Many of our finest 
officers and teachers have come to the 
fore; and other members, taking their 
teaching gifts outside the local congregation, 
are leading studies in such places as 
university housing and retirement homes. 
Cassettes produced along with these 
studies, now a permanent point of 
reference, are used with shut-ins. 
Parishioners carry their Bibles to church 
and pew Bibles have been given for others. 
Tours of the Holy Land have been an 
exciting extension of our enlightenment. 
Our staff has shared in a meaningful 
model of mutual ministry. 


Small discussion groups meet on a weekly basis. 
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By listening to what the Holy Spirit is 
saying to our church through the Word we 
are discovering the good news of God: not 
just placidly accepting words that skid 
across our brains in well-worn grooves, but 
opening our minds to new ideas, opening 
our hearts to unexpected visions, and 
opening our wills to life-changing 
decisions. We are attempting to be alert 
to “what the Spirit says to the churches.” 
We are adding our signature to the 
Confession of 1967 when it declares: “The 
church is confident that God will continue 
to speak through the Scriptures in a 
changing world and in every form of 
human culture.” 

In front of our church buildings is a sign 
which reads simply “Westminster.” A 





newcomer drove by and, unable to 
identify our denomination by the sign, 
asked if this were a Bible Church. I 
replied, “Yes, this is the Westminster 
Bible Church.” Through our Biblical 
studies we are becoming what I believe 
the Presbyterian Church at its best has 
always and everywhere been — the people 
of God with the Word of God for the 
glory of God. 


Robert E. Palmer (53B) 
Senior Minister, Westminster 

Presbyterian Church 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


How to increase 
General Mission 


giving 

The expansion of the General Mission 
giving of the congregation is one of the 
primary responsibilities of a local pastor. 
Participation in General Missions provides 
a way in which individual believers gathered 
in congregations can express their 
commitment around the world and put in 


tangible actions the proof that the 
church is “The Body of Christ.” 


To stimulate General Mission giving when I 
came to Red Bank in 1976, I did the 
following: 


1) Affirmed my conviction that responsi- 
bility and respondability are directly 
related. Individuals support generously 
those projects they understand and those 
missionaries for whom they feel 
specifically responsible. 


2) Pressed the Mission (Involvement) 
Committee to consider specific designa- 
tions for specific missionaries and 
projects in our denomination. I obtained 
copies of “General Assembly General 
Mission Project Description Book,” 
distributed by the Office of Specific 
Mission Support, Room 951, UPCUSA. 
This 220-page book describes the 
mission projects of our denomination 
and the amounts of money needed to 
fund each. 

3) Asked the Mission Committee to study 
the book and bring to Session a broad 
spectrum of styles and areas of mission 
projects from pure evangelism in 
Colombia to surgery in India and to set 
specific assigned sums to each project 
and missionary. This was to be 
presented to the Session for its 
approval. 
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4) In a series of Session meetings began to 
discuss a strategy of mission education 
and accountability by assigning specific 
missionaries and projects to our church. 
A new depth of responsibility developed. 
This meant that we became responsible 
for specific people in specific places and, 
in turn, this allowed us to establish a 
line of communication with each of these 
people and projects. Names became 
personal and projects became 
meaningful. 


5) Also the Mission Committee surveyed 
every non-denominational mission 
request, inquiring into its financial status, 
theology, administrative costs and 
accountability. This committee then 
presented to Session a list of those 
mission works which they wanted this 
congregation to support, and Session 
approved them. 


6) The major task at this point was to 
inform the congregation of all the 
magnificent and marvelous things they 
were doing for Jesus Christ and His 
people around the world. This education 
was essential to increasing their support, 
so we embarked on the following plan of 
mission education: 


a) We assigned to each missionary or 
mission project a correspondent in 
this congregation. 


b) We print in our monthly church paper, 
“The Open Door,” mission news of 
interest to our own particular projects, 
as well as what the church is doing in 
other areas. 


c) We provide a Minute of Mission every 
Sunday in the Service to educate the 
congregation to some specific mission 
in or out of this church for which we 
are responsible. 


d) We provide missionary speakers at 
Sunday morning Worship Services 
twice per year. 


e) We developed a Mission Emphasis 
Month to include family nights, 
special mailings, films, studies, and 
mission guests. 


f) The bulletin, week by week, constantly 
mentions what the church is doing for 
others. 


g) We purchased the “Around the 
World” from Tyndale House Pub- 
lishers, 336 Gundersen Drive, 
Wheaton, Ill. 60187, and distribute it 
in the bulletin monthly. This pro- 
vides many lively notes of interest 
regarding the church beyond our 
Presbyterian work. 


A booklet called, “Mission 1977 (or 
1978). . . Our Help to God’s World,” 
is prepared by the Mission Com- 
mission. This 24-page booklet gives a 
detailed description of each mission 
project and the amount we have 
pledged to that work. It is mailed with 
a covering letter to every member of 
the congregation explaining exactly 
where our monies go. 


I am convinced that Presbyterians are 
extraordinarily generous and they are better 
stewards of their monies than we realize. 
Being responsible for their lives translated 
into dollars, they seek to know specifically 
to what they are giving. If you can 

present a specific challenge which involves 
merit and mission for Jesus Christ, 
Presbyterians will meet it. The sad fact is, 
most of our people are almost totally 
ignorant of all the wonderful things they are 
doing through their dollars and it is high 
time we pastors and Sessions shared the 
joy of regular mission giving with our 
people. They deserve the right to see 

how much they have done and how much 
more they can do. 


Gerald S. Mills (56B, 75P) 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Red Bank, New Jersey 














Campus Diary 


The Gospel Choir appeared in concert. 





Richard F. Lovelace (68D) discussed the 


minority report on ordination of practising 
homosexuals. 





OCA 


Book sales netted the Stewardship Committee 
$953.30, which, together with actual volumes, 
went to two third-world seminaries to purchase 
much needed theological works for their libraries. 
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Kim Shiley, student wife Sharon McMichael 
and student (and student wife) Elizabeth Houston 
presented a piano-flute-harp concert. 


(L. to R.) Professors Mary Maples Dunn (Bryn Mawr), Nancy F. Cott (Yale University), and 
Sandra S. Sizer (Princeton University) and, not shown, Lois W. Banner (Douglass College) 
addressed themselves to various aspects of “Women in American Church History,” a major 
lecture series. 
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Dean Arthur M. Adams was really surprised 
(and obviously pleased) at a dinner honoring 
him for his work in the Teaching Church 
program. 


Professor Donald Macleod gave his annual 
luncheon for his Preaching majors. 


Dr. Walter Wink of Auburn Theological Seminary and the Hartford Seminary Foundation led a 
spring seminar for professional Christian educators on a form of Bible study which combines 
scholarship with an emphasis on the transformation of persons and societies in response to the 
Bible message. 
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Alumni Day 


Professors Allen, Winter, Beker, Froehlich 
and (not shown) Wyckoff presented a panel 
discussion, ‘‘What’s New in Theology?” 





President Emeritus John Mackay and Alumni 
Secretary Arthur M. Byers, Jr. 


Edwin L. Shelling (24B, 29M) visited the 
Alumni Room in the Campus Center. 





Professor Emeritus Henry S. Gehman, shown 
here with his wife and Dr. McCord, was given a 
surprise 90th birthday cake at luncheon. 
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Class of ’43 


The reception at Springdale provided time for 
impromptu reunions. 
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Commencement 
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The Princeton University Chapel was full to 


overflowing. 
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Graduating Senior Michelle Dungee read the 
Scripture. 


Dr. Ernest T. Campbell addressed the 
graduating class on “They Also Serve Who Lead.” 





Dr. McCord presented degrees to 238 persons — 
the largest graduating class in Princeton 
Seminary’s history. 
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Announcements 





Marriages 


Class 


1968 
1973 
1979 


Births 


Class 


1951B 
1967B 
1971B 
1972B 
1972B 
1974B 
1976B 
1978B 


Names 


WILLIAM THOMAS STOUGH and Janet Ellen Strong 

RODNEY SHOEMAKER and Nancy Pearson 

GREGORY LEE HAYES and DIANE SUSAN SCHMIDT 
(1978) 


*Parents 


Ira and Cherry Watson Marshall (70B) 
Vernon and Margaret Gray Towne (68e) 
The Joel Crosbys 

The Jacquel E. Kelewaes, Jr. 

The Cory B. Loders 

Bruce and Elizabeth Smith 

The Graham Harts adopted 

Charles and Christine Amjad-Ali (79B) 


*Please report spouse’s name for inclusion in these announcements. 


Deaths 


Class 


1910b 
1910B 
1912B 
1914b 
1914b 
191SB 
1919B 
1920b 
1926G 
1928b 
1928b 
1930M 
1930G 
1930M 
1933B 
1933b 
1936M 
1936B 
1938G 
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Name 


Arthur J. Dressler 
William F. Rogers 
William Buchanan Buyers 
Domenico A. Porfirio 
DeForest N. Shotwell 
Hezekiah C. Ritter, Jr. 
John L. Gehman 

Charles Ellsworth Wilson 
Marshal Bertrand Dendy 
Daniel E. Kerr 

William Floyd Kuykendall 
Robert Clifton Dorn 
Masao Hayashi 

Gosaku Okada 

Peter Monsma 

John J. Mulligan 

George Berens 

Joseph Blackburn 
Theodore N. Harer 


Date 


March 4, 1978 
May 6, 1978 
May 20, 1978 


Child’s Name 


Peter Andrew 
Jannay Suzanne 
Joy Kathleen 
James Jacquel 
Jordan Nicholas 
Ellen 

Nathan Graham 


Shaheen Eleanor 


Place 


El] Cajon, CA 


Millersville, PA 
Miami, FL 
Eureka, CA 


Parsons, KS 
Whittier, CA 
Reidville, SC 
Carthage, MO 
Seattle, WA 
California 
Japan 

Japan 

Holland, MI 
Northern Ireland 
Leesburg, FL 
Deckerville, MI 
Durango, CA 


Date 


March 10, 1978 
February 21, 1978 
March I, 1978 
November 5, 1977 
July 4, 1977 
April 22, 1978 
January 6, 1978 
June 1, 1978 


Date 


October 19, 1977 
January 17, 1961 
July 31, 1977 

July 7, 1974 
January 6, 1978 
March 9, 1978 
December 15, 1977 
March 29, 1978 
April 2, 1978 
March 18, 1978 
March 20, 1978 
January 8, 1978 
February 12, 1977 
December 23, 1977 
December 13, 1977 
October 8, 1977 
January 16, 1978 
November 13, 1977 
March 16, 1978 
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1938B Stewart W. Hartfelter 
1938B Wendell Swift Tredick, Jr. 
1939B Alfred Paul Lam 

1943B Howard E. Friebely 
1943B Joseph Daniel Graber 
1943B, 46M _ _-Frank Wilbur Wingerter 
1944b Frank Clem Carter, Jr. 
1944b Ruth Annette Stegenga Luidens 
1945B Ward O. Bjerke 

1945b Joseph Norenzo Patterson 
1960M Uladyslau Ryzy-Ryski 
1964B Dwight French Ewing 


Maple City, MI 
Silver Spring, MD 
St. Petersburg, FL 


Goshen, IN 
Vero Beach, FL 
Salida, CO 


Spokane, WA 


New York, NY 


January 27, 1978 
April 1, 1978 
January 3, 1978 


January 25, 1978 
February 17, 1978 
May 3, 1977 


April 2, 1978 


March 1, 1978 


Poughkeepsie, NY 


September 25, 1977 





Class notes 


1926 


WARREN E. KING (B) became a proud 
great-grandfather last August. 


1927 


J. HAROLD GWYNNP’S (B) book, 
“Messages of Christian Faith,” a collection 
of inspirational verse expressing man’s faith 
in God, was published by Ideals Publishing 
Corporation in December. 


1929 


BARNERD M. LUBEN (b) is pastor of the 
Oradell, New Jersey, Reformed Church. 


1933 


E. SCOTT BYERS (B) is editor of Noticias 
del Presbyterio de Santa Fe, the Presbytery 
newsletter. He also does occasional supply 
preaching. 

CECIL H. ROSE (B) was chosen by the 
president of Colby College to be guest 
preacher for the Boardman Memorial 
Service on June 4th, alumni weekend. 
Hanover College presented GEORGE S. 
TAGGART (B) an Alumnus of the Year 
Award at their 1978 Alumni Day Banquet 
in May. 


1935 


~ ROLLIN L. BURNS (B) is enjoying 





retirement life — boating, golfing. He is a 
- member of Faith United Presbyterian 


Church, Seminole, Florida, and the 


_ Christian Education Committee. 


1936 


DAVID BLUHM (B), who recently 
retired from the faculty of the Department 
of Religion at the University of Northern 
Iowa, is a part-time assistant in Christian 
Education, teaching the Adult Bible Class, 


the Senior High Bible Study, and the 
College and Young Singles Group at the 
First Presbyterian Church, Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, where CLEM E. 
BININGER (34B) is pastor. 


1937 


J. KEITH CONNING (B) retired last 
December as pastor of the Brookwood 
Presbyterian Church, Columbus, Ohio. 


WILLIAM D. GLENN (B) has been 
appointed Field Coordinator for area 5 
in the Driver Improvement Program of 
the National Retired Teachers 
Association/ American Association of 
Retired Persons, in Waverly, Ohio. It is a 
volunteer position. 


PAUL R. WINN (B), after a long career 
as a missionary in Japan, returned to the 
United States in June and will be living 
in Grove City, Pennsylvania. 


1939 


After a 30-year pastorate in Barre, 
Vermont, T. MURDOCK HALE (B) 
retired in May 1977. He and his wife are 
now living in their new retirement home on 
360 acres in Washington, Vermont. 


A. WALKER HEPLER (B) became pastor 
of Disciples United Methodist Church, 
Holley, New York, and district associate 
of Batavia District of the Western 
Conference, United Methodist Church, on 
July 1, 1977. 

Last April KEITH H. SACKETT (B) 
moved from Gardner, Kansas, to Lubbock, 
Texas, where he expects to do pulpit supply 
work and interim pastoral work. 


1940 


DONALD CRAWFORD (B) recently 
completed 14 years of radio ministry (three 
times weekly), in which more than 500 
people from various parts of the world 
have taken part. He has also completed 10 
years of broadcasting the choirs of 

25 churches and schools each Christmas and 
Easter Sunday. During his Christian 
ministry of some 48 years, he has been 
privileged to preach in more than 60 
churches across the country. 


1942 


DONALD B. BAILEY (M) has been 
honorably retired by North Alabama 
Presbytery and has moved to Decatur, 
Georgia. 

HARLAN NAYLOR’S (B) wife, Mildred, 
died on October 13, 1977. 


EDWARD SCHALK (B) has served 

St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church in Laurel 
Springs, New Jersey, for 25 years. He 
received a D.D. degree from Geneva 
College, Pennsylvania, in May. 

DAVID WOODWARD (B) is serving as 
1977-78 chairman of the Taiwan 
Missionary Fellowship, which will 
culminate in the annual missionary 
conference in July. 
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1943 


PHILLIPS P. MOULTON (b) is a visiting 
scholar at the Center for the Study of 
Higher Education, University of Michigan. 
The Center has recently published his 
guidebook, “Enhancing the Values of 
Intercollegiate Athletics in Small Colleges.” 


ROBERT J. RODISCH (B), who has been 
elected general director of the United 
Presbyterian Church’s Support Agency, will 
begin his new duties on August 1. 


1944 


ALFRED H. DAVIES (B) has been 
elected to the Board of Directors of the 
Community Addictive Treatment Center 
in Topeka, Kansas. 


1949 


W. VANCE CAMPBELL, JR’S (b) book, 
“Collected Poems,” has been published by 
Vantage Press of New York. He also plays 
and sings in hospitals and nursing homes. 


STACY L. ROBERTS, JR., (B) retired 

in June from the U.S. Navy, after 30 years’ 
active duty, three as a line officer and 27 as 
a Chaplain. 


1950 


ROBERT T. DEMING, JR., (B) has 
retired after 24 years in the Air Force. He 
now resides at 4308 Rosedale, Austin, 
Texas, 78756. 

NATHANIEL C. ROE (B, 55M) has 
completed 11 years as Executive Presbyter. 
His daughter was married last summer. 
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1951 


G. WILLIAM VOGEL, JR., (B) received a 
Doctor of Divinity degree from Maryville 
College, Tennessee, on May 29. He 
became senior pastor of the First United 
Presbyterian Church of Bellevue, Nebraska, 
in June. 


1952 


JOHN D. MacINNES (B) is Executive 
Director of the Fund for Advancement of 
Camping, Chicago, Illinois. 

Little, Brown has published CHARLES 
B. TEMPLETON’S (b) book, “Act of God.” 


Pictured here are: THE REVEREND DR. 
ANSLEY GERARD VAN DYKE (42B), 
DAVID R. VAN DYKE (78B), ANNE K. 
FOSTER (78B), PHILIP M. JONES (79B) 
and the Reverend Dr. James I. McCord. 
All were present on the occasion of the 
celebration of Dr. Van Dyke’s 35th 
anniversary as pastor of The Presbyterian 
Church of Toms River, New Jersey. 


1953 


An April 17 letter from Young Nae Chey, 
Principal of the Moon Wha Presbyterian 
High School in Kyunju City, Korea, 
enclosed the accompanying photograph of 
RAYMOND C. PROVOST, JR. (B), with 
his wife, Mariella; daughter, Janet; and 
the principal. The Provosts were honored, 
on the 30th anniversary of the beginning of 
their missionary work in Korea, by the 
nearly 3,000 students of the High School, 
which they helped found in 1960. 








1954 


ERNEST E. HADDAD (B) received 
Eckerd College’s first annual Hunter 
Blakely Award on February |, at the 
college’s Founder’s Day ceremony. The 
award recognizes each year the Presbyterian 
making the most significant contribution 
to the cause of Christian higher education 
in the State of Florida. 


BRADLEY F. ROHWER (B) is the 1978 
Moderator of Lake Huron Presbytery. 


1955 


ROBERT A. BARNETT (B), associate 
professor of philosophical theology at 
Eisenhower College, will be one of 18 
faculty members participating in a summer 
group project in Egypt, sponsored by a 
Fulbright-Hays Grant. 


DOUGLAS E. BARTLETT (B, 59M) is 
Adjunct Instructor in Philosophy at 
Suffolk Community College and is 

serving a pastorate in Commack, New York. 


ALFRED T. DAVIES (B) received a 
Doctor of Ministry degree in May from 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


JOHN B. MATHEWS (B, 65D), professor 
of theological studies at Hanover College, 
Indiana, has been named the 1978 
recipient of the Arthur and Ilene Baynham 
Award for Distinguished Teaching. 
ROBERT SANDERS (B) has been called 
to be pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Greenwich, Connecticut (from Ann 
Arbor, Michigan), to succeed GEORGE 
PERA (S55B). 


1956 

WILLIAM J. MILLS (B) is Executive 
Director of the United Methodist 
Foundation of Western Pennsylvania. 


1957 


DONALD D. McCALL (B) received the 
D.D. degree from Hastings College in May. 


KAYTON R. PALMER (B) is listed in 
“Who’s Who in Religion” (Second Edition) 
and in “Personalities of the West and 
Midwest, 1977-78.” 


KENNETH E. WILLIAMS (B) is com- 
pleting an eight-month interim pastorate 
at the Community Reformed Church, 
Feasterville, Pennsylvania. 


1959 


In June EDWIN O. POOLE (M) became 
area counselor for the Major Mission Fund 
campaign in Beaver-Butler and 
Kiskiminetas Presbyteries. 


1960 


JOHN MARK CALIFF (B) is pastor of 
the Covenant United Presbyterian Church, 
Cinnaminson, New Jersey. 


ROBERT I. DOOM’S (M) new book, 
“Hope for Renewal,” is a sequel to his 
“Faith That Matters.” 


1961 


RICHARD L. GRONHOVD (B, 62M) was 
honored in “Who’s Who in Religion” 
(Second Edition). 


MARSHALL STANTON (M) is super- 
intendent of the Hutchinson District of 
the Kansas West Conference of the United 
Methodist Church. He has served the Colby 
United Methodist Church, Kansas, for 
seven years, and Trinity United Methodist 
Church in Salina five years previous to 
that. He and his wife, Janice, have three 
children. 


1962 


JOSE C. NIETO (M, 67D) has been 
promoted to full professor in the Depart- 
ment of Religion, Juniata College, 
Pennsylvania. 


JOHN H. SIMPSON (B, 65M) has been 
appointed Associate Director of the Center 
for Religious Studies, School of Graduate, 
Studies, and Acting Associate Dean for the 
Social Sciences, Erindale College — both at 
the University of Toronto, where he is also 
Associate Professor of Sociology. 


On January |, 1978, the pastoral 
relationship between GARY F. SKINNER 
(B) and the First Presbyterian Church, 
Evanston, Illinois, was dissolved and he 
accepted the position of Executive 
Presbyter, Chicago Presbytery. 


1963 


W. KEITH BLAKE (B) is Director of 
Therapy at the Council on Alcoholism, 
Warren, Ohio. 


L. BLAINE LIBBY (B) has been pastor 
of the First Church of Mineville, New 
York, and the First Church of Port Henry, 
New York, since February 19. 


WILLIAM R. NELSON (D), who joined 
the administrative staff of Northern Baptist 
Theological Seminary as Director of Field 
Services last January, was appointed 
Assistant Professor of Ministry beginning 
July 1. 


1964 


DOUGLAS BAX (qd) is teaching in a 
temporary post on the divinity faculty of 
Rhodes University, Grahamstown, 
Republic of South Africa, until the end of 
1978. 


JOHN KIPP (B, 67D) was called from 
Olean Presbyterian Church, New York, to 
be pastor of Rocky River Presbyterian 
Church, near Cleveland, Ohio. 
JAIWANT N. NOEL (M) has been 
chaplain at the Christian Medical College 
and Brown Memorial Hospital, India, 
since June 18, 1977. 

ROBERT L. SULLIVAN (B, 68M) is 
participating in a pulpit exchange in 
Scotland this July. 


1965 


S. PHILIP FROILAND (M) is Assistant 
Director of the Division for College and 
University Services of the American 
Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, after 11 years as Lutheran 
campus pastor at lowa State University. 


JAMIE RALPH WATTS (B) is Director 
of the Friendship Day Care Center in 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 


STEPHEN R. WEISZ (B) serves on the 
Board of Directors of the University of 
Tennessee Presbyterian Center and on 
the Synod of the South’s Task Force on 
Campus Ministry. 


On February | GORDON D. ZOOK (b) 
became executive secretary of the 
Mennonite Board of Congregational 
Ministries, with offices in Elkhart, 
Indiana. 


1967 


After seven exciting years — $175,000 
building renovation in Waynesboro, 
Pennsylvania, and teaching at Penn 

State — KENT GROFF (B) was installed 
as senior pastor of Trinity Presbyterian 
Church, Berwyn, Pennsylvania, on 
February 19. 


1968 


Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary has 
announced the appointment of MANFRED 
T. BRAUCH (M) as Vice-President and 
Dean of the Seminary and Professor of 
New Testament Interpretation, effective 
August 1, 1978. 


ANDREW P. GRANNELL (E) received a 
Ph.D. degree from Boston University in 
January 1977. In June 1977 he was 
appointed associate professor of Christian 
Education at Bangor Theological Seminary. 


DAVID ST. GEORGE (M) received a 
Doctor of Ministry degree from Drew 
Seminary, Madison, New Jersey, May 20, 
1978. His project work was done on the 
Criminal Justice System in the U.S. 


1969 


Last February PAUL B. HENRY (B) 
became Executive Director of Today, Inc., 
a comprehensive drug and alcohol treatment 
center for adolescents and young adults in 
Newton, Pennsylvania. 


JACOB J. M. NDLOVU (B), Principal 
Designate of the United College of 
Education, Bulawayo, Rhodesia, gave a 
lecture, “The Present Crisis and Future of 
Africa,” in the Princeton University 
Chapel in April. 


1970 


DONALD C. LANDIS (M) was elected 
chairperson of the Theological Education 
Committee of the Philadelphia Presbytery 
last November. His July 4, 1976, sermon 
was published in the Congressional Record 
for September 8, 1976. 
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WILLA ROGHAIR (B) was installed as 
pastor of the Bethel-Murdoch Church, 
Ohio, on March 19. She had served the 
church as Stated Supply since February 
1977. At present she is co-chairperson of 
the Task Force on Women of the Synod 
of the Covenant and is a member of the 
Presbytery committee of the same name. 
She is also a member of the Presbytery 
Ecclesiastical Affairs and Church 
Vocations Department. On the national 
level, she is a member of the General 
Assembly Council on Women and the 
Church and its Committee on Improving 
Minority Prospects. She is the wife of 
JAMES E. ROGHAIR (69B), Associate 
Pastor of the West Cincinnati Presbyterian 
Church. 


1971 


GEORGE BROWN, JR., (M) has written 
three planning guides for the Reformed 
Church in America’s new Heritage and 
Hope curriculum. 


JOEL CROSBY (B) has been elected to 
the City Council of Fresno, California. He 
remains full time on the staff of the First 
Presbyterian Church and also on the City 
Council. In his position with the church 
he works with university students, 
Christian education, the Wednesday 
evening fellowship and the community 
ministry. 

MARK A. DAVIES (M) is Home 
Missionary for Sioux Center Classis of the 
Christian Reformed Church, and campus 
pastor at the University of South Dakota. 


The General Board of Administration of 
The Wesleyan Church, Marion, Indiana, 
has elected KEITH W. DRURY (E) to serve 
as Executive Editor of Curriculum. 


On July 1 C. JAMES DUDLEY, JR., (B) 
went to Hastings College, Nebraska, to 
work in their development program. 


RODERIC P. FROHMAN (B) has been 
elected to the National Board of the 
Protestant Committee on Urban Ministry. 


GEORGE J. McILRATH (B) is enjoying 
his work with the United Protestant 
Expression of Marriage Encounter and with 
the Presbytery and Synod Major Mission 
Fund Committees. 


WILLIAM H. OWENS, JR., (E) is 
campaigning for the Maryland House of 
Delegates. 


1972 


DALE A. DYKSTRA (B) has been elected 
to a 5-year term as Stated Clerk of 
Huntingdon Presbytery in central 
Pennsylvania. He continues to serve three 
churches in the Moshannon Valley Larger 
Parish, and he was also recently elected to 
“Who’s Who in Religion” (Second Edition). 


DAVID H. JOHNSON (B) was elected 
Vice-Moderator of the Presbytery of Lehigh 
on February 14. 
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MICHAEL LADRA (B) is senior pastor 
of Corona Presbyterian Church, Denver, 
Colorado. 


PAUL A. MARMON (VU) was installed as 
the 21st pastor of St. Paul’s United 
Church of Christ, Lionville, Pennsylvania, 
on April 2. 

JEAN ANNE SWOPE (B) was elected by 
the Presbytery of New Brunswick to be a 
commissioner to the 190th General 
Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. 

CALIXTO C. SODOY (M) received a 
D.Min. degree from Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 


1973 


RODNEY C. SHOEMAKER (B) is 
assistant pastor of Westwood First 
Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


where DONALD D. SWIFT (49B) is pastor. 


1974 


MICHAEL BAME BAME (M) is in a 
doctoral program at the University of 
Aberdeen, Scotland. He is inquiring into 
the nature of the spiritual self, dealing 
with parapsychology, African cultural 
anthropology and scripture. 


JOHN D. GRABNER (B) became pastor 
of Immanuel United Methodist Church, 
South Bend, Indiana, November 1, 1977. 
He has been appointed the principal 
writer for the committee to study the 
ordinal in the United Methodist Church. 


ROBERT HOLST (D) was awarded two 
1978 National Endowment of the 
Humanities summer seminar grants, one 
for “Near Eastern History” (with 

William Hallo at Yale University) and the 
other for “Rome and the Sea” (with 
Lionel Casson of New York University at 
the American Academy of Rome). He has 
accepted the grant to study in Rome. 





ROGER and JOAN SKELLEY-WATTS 
(75B) have been named as the new 
Junior High Youth Coordinators for the 
East Ohio Conference of the United 
Methodist Church. This is a voluntary 
position, which unifies a new network of 
District Junior High coordinators, one in 
each of the twelve districts in East Ohio. 


THOMAS L. WINTER (b), Administrator 
Director for Christian Services of the 
Southwest (Dallas, Texas), has co-authored 
two articles regarding Peace Corps 
Community Development. They will be 
published in the Journal of the Community 
Development Society and Social Develop- 
ment Issues. 


1975 


On June | GEORGE E. GAFFGA (B) 
became part-time program director for the 
camping committee of Western New York 
Presbytery and pastor of the Franklinville 
Presbyterian Church, New York. 


WILLIAM F. KEESECKER (G) received 
McCormick Seminary’s Distinguished 
Alumnus Award on June 6. 


1976 


STEPHEN J. BROWNLEE (B, 78M) was 
ordained May 14 in the Watchung 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, North 
Plainfield, New Jersey. Participating in the 
service were GEORGE E. SWEAZEY 
(30B), ARTHUR M. BYERS, JR. (50B), 
and ROGER A. VERSE (72B). On June 1, 
Steve began his duties as pastor of the 
Noblesville, Indiana, Presbyterian Church. 


WILLIAM A. HARTFELDER, JR., (B) 
who is doing doctoral studies in 
Intertestamental History with special focus 
upon the Jewish sources of the period at 
the Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute 
of Religion, Ohio, has been awarded a 
continuance of his Julius and Hildegaard 
Lewy Teaching Fellowship. He has also 
been elected President of the Graduate 
Student Association for the year 1978-79. 
He wil! spend 10 weeks in Europe this 
summer, 8 of them residing with German 
theological students at the Theological 
Seminary of the University of Gottingen, 
West Germany, while pursuing intensive 
German language training at the Goethe 
Institute. 


1977 


WILLIAM W. HUMPHREYS’ (B) 
ordination service was held in the United 
Presbyterian Church of Columbus Grove, 
Ohio, on April 23, 1978. 


Dale A. Dykstra (72B) 





“for my time and money, it stands alone in its field.”’ 
WA Y, 


— Ernest T. Campbell 


“one of the most distinguished and consistently helpful 
religious journals on the American scene”’ 


— Nathan A. Scott 


“always in the front rank, living up to its name 


’ 


and intention.’ 





=~ Martin Es Wlarty 


In July: 


Hugh T. Kerr, “The Sacred, the Holy, and the Soul” 

James H. Cone, “Sanctification, Liberation, and Black Worship” 

Leo Sandon, Jr., “Korean Moon: Waxing or Waning?” 

Richard H. Luecke, “Renaissance Rhetoric and Born Again Preaching” 
Kenneth S. Barker, “Annie, Warbucks, and Harold Gray’s Gospel” 


Plus Raymond Moody on clergy reactions to Life After Life; Donald Mackenzie on 
“Christian” folk music; Robert Linders on how people struggle with theodicy; and a 
wide variety of features and book reviews, ranging from biblical studies to preaching 
and worship. 


When you can barely find a book for $5.00, you can still subscribe to THEOLOGY 
TODAY for that price for one year. Start your subscription today to the most widely 
circulated and influential journal of theological thought in the United States. 
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6 alumni news 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, PRINCETON, N. J. 08540 


We progress! 


That isn’t thunder booming out over the 
Princeton Seminary campus. It’s the roar of 
rubble pouring down a safety chute into 

a Lodal container to be borne away 

by truck. 

The cover tells the story. Refurbishment 
of Alexander Hall is progressing nicely and 
should be completed before the opening 
of the 1978-79 academic year. In fact, the 
men are slightly ahead of schedule, having 
commenced operations before 
commencement — as soon as the first- 
and second-year students had departed 
for the summer. 

The ramp for wheelchair users is already 
installed. Gutting of the fourth and third 
stories is complete; and, as this crew 
continues its work on the lower floors, 
other workmen are setting metal partitions 
and placing plumbing/ heating pipes 
upstairs. 

When they have done, Alexander will 
remain outside the historic landmark which 
so many Princeton Seminarians and history 
buffs remember as a focal point in 
Princeton’s history. But inside: facilities on 
all four floors; common facilities, a 
laundry and a lounge in the basement; 
AND AN ELEVATOR! 

This last, to many persons imperative in 
negotiating their way to the top story, is a 


major achievment. Large enough to 
accommodate a wheelchair, it required 
extensive excavation under the building, 
as the cylinder portion must go as far down 
as the elevator itself goes up — four floors. 

For the protection of Summer School/ 
Summer Language/ Institute participants 
and others who might be unaware or 
unmindful of the work in progress, the 
contractor has provided not only the 
rubble chute, but a screening barricade to 
close off the area. 

To all Princeton Seminary alumni/ae and 
their friends, this reminder: Preserving 
historic landmarks does not come cheap, 
even though it costs less than our only other 
alternative — razing and rebuilding. We 
need your help to continue the work enabled 
by the generosity of the Pew Memorial 
Trust, which provided start-up funding. 

Remember: A gift of $10,000 will endow a 
single room; a gift of $15,000, a double 
room. Each room so sponsored will bear on 
its door a plaque identifying the 
benefactor, whether an individual or a 
congregation. 

The Oratory, the graceful assembly room 
on the second floor, so rich with history 
and memory, may also be taken as a special 
project by a congregation or individual. 





Second Class Postage Paid at 
Princeton, N.J. and 
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